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INTRODUCTION 


The Letter of James ranks among the most enigmatic works of early 
Christian literature. One searches critical scholarship in vain for any 
consensus on fundamental questions regarding its place in emerging 
Christianity. Roughly equal numbers of scholars argue that it rep- 
resents an authentic work of James, the brother of Jesus, as argue 
that it is pseudonymous;' that it was written in Palestine, as that it 
was written from the diaspora; that it is to be included among the 
earliest works of the New Testament, as that it is among the latest. 
Some, moreover, have argued that the Letter of James has no place 
in early Christianity; that it was originally a Jewish work only sub- 
sequently “christianized” by the insertion of references to Jesus Christ, 
who 1s in fact explicitly mentioned only twice (Jas 1:1; 2:1). 

As there is no certain attestation of James prior to the third cen- 
tury, the historian is dependent above all on evidence internal to 
the work itself for locating it within early Judaism or Christianity. 
The evidence, however, is frustratingly scanty. The address of the 
letter to "the twelve tribes who are in the diaspora" has suggested 
to some that it was composed in Jerusalem, and thus no later than 
the mid-60's ce. However, the possibility that a pseudonymous 
author has assumed the guise of James of Jerusalem, and the fact 
that Jas 1:1 must in any case be understood as a highly symbolic 
address,’ renders this supposition most uncertain. Other elements of 
the letter which have often been taken as indications of its provenance, 
such as the author's good Greek diction or the reference to the early 
and late rains in Jas 5:7, must be considered equally tenuous.* 


' Over the history of the discussion, one also finds, though less frequently, sugges- 
tions that the author is James the son of Zebedee, or some otherwise unknown James. 

* For references see M. Dibelius, fames: A Commentary on the Epistle of fames (11th ed., 
rev. H. Greeven; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 51—52. All references to 
Dibelius's commentary in the present work cite this edition, unless otherwise noted. 

Throughout this study, I will refer to the letter and its author as “James.” ‘The 
latter is done only for the sake of convenience and is not intended to convey my 
advocacy of any particular theory of authorship. 

> See M. A. Jackson-McCabe, “A Letter to the Twelve Tribes in the Diaspora: 
Wisdom and ‘Apocalyptic’ Eschatology in the Letter of James," SBLSP 35 (1996) 510-15. 

* For a recent survey of the various views regarding James's provenance see P. H. 


Davids, “The Epistle of James in Modern Discussion," ANRW 2.25.5 (1988) 3622-25. 
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Somewhat more promising are indications of the rhetorical situa- 
tion envisioned in the letter. Of particular importance in this regard 
is James's relation to Paul. This issue, however, is quite controver- 
sial in its own right. Interpreters argue variously that James's cri- 
tique of the notion of “faith without works" is a polemic against 
Paul himself; that it is a correction of a “misunderstood” (by James) 
or “misused” (by others) pauline idea; or that it has no connection 
to particularly pauline ideas at all. Resolution of this controversial 
problem depends largely on one’s reconstruction of James’s view of 
“faith” and “works,” and its relation to his interest in law (cf. 1:25; 
2:8-12; 4:11-12). 

Ultimately, then, one who wishes to locate the Letter of James 
within ancient Judaism or Christianity has little more to work with 
than his or her reconstruction of its religious thought. Of course, the 
first and most basic requirement of any attempt to define James's 
place within (or without) emerging Christianity on this basis is some 
broad reconstruction of the origins and development of early Christian 
thought more generally. Most often in the history of scholarship, 
such reconstructions have been imagined on an essentialist paradigm. 
Luther's well-known assessment of the Letter of James and its place 
in early Christianity is quite instructive in this respect. James, accord- 
ing to Luther, *is flatly against St. Paul and all the rest of Scripture 
in ascribing justification to works.” Moreover, though its “purpose 
is to teach Christians,” 


in all this long teaching it does not once mention the Passion, the res- 
urrection, or the Spirit of Christ. He names Christ several times; how- 
ever he teaches nothing about him, but only speaks of general faith 
in God... All the genuine sacred books agree in this, that all of them 
preach and inculcate [tre:ben] Christ... But this James does nothing 
more than drive to the law and to its works.’ 


In short, the Letter of James “has nothing of the nature of the gospel 
about it.”® Luther ultimately concluded, therefore, that James “is not. 
the work of any apostle.”’ Indeed, it is reported that on at least one 
occasion Luther anticipated the later critical theories of the non- 
Christian authorship of the letter by suggesting “that some Jew wrote 
it who probably heard about Christian people but never encoun- 
tered any.” 


? E. T. Bachman, ed., Luther’s Works (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1967) 35. 396. 
9 Ibid., 35. 362. 
” Ibid., 35. 396. 
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Since he heard that Christians place great weight on faith in Christ, 
he thought, “Wait a moment! Pll oppose them and urge works alone." 
This he did. He wrote not a word about the suffering and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, although this is what all the apostles preached about.® 


As emerges quite clearly from these remarks, Luther’s evaluation of 
James and its place in early Christianity was determined in large 
measure by two related assumptions: first, there was some essential 
message, or “gospel,” that was common to “all the apostles”; and 
second, this essential message underlies “all the genuine sacred books.” 
This model for imagining Christian origins is at least as old as com- 
peting Christian claims of originary orthodoxy over against diver- 
gent, decadent heresy. As a hermeneutical approach to the New 
Testament canon, one sees a critical step in this direction already 
in Irenaeus’s view that the “Son of God,” through Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, “has given us the Gospel under four aspects."? 
Indeed, the assumption that a single such essence—often, as with 
Irenaeus and Luther; spoken of in terms of “the Gospel”—underlies 
each of the various writings of the New Testament is reflected in 
the very formulation and arrangement of the canon itself.'° 

Such an essentialist approach to early Christianity is, at least for 
the historian, quite problematic. Simply put, the historian has “nei- 
ther a theoretical basis nor an empirical warrant” for assuming the 
persistence of any given trait, over time, which might be taken to 
constitute the “essence” of Christianity." And while historical criti- 
cism, as Harry Gamble has rightly observed, “has traditionally dis- 
regarded the canon as irrelevant for the interpretation of individual 
documents," the influence of this long-standing paradigm on the 
modern critical study of Christian origins and the New Testament 


° This suggestion was reportedly made in the Summer or Fall of 1542; see Luther’s 
Works 54. 424. 

? A. H. 3.11.8. This approach to the gospels is correlated with the later use of 
the titles “Gospel according to” by H. Y. Gamble (The New Testament Canon: Its 
Making and Meaning [Guides to Biblical Scholarship, NT Series; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985] 35; cf. 76). 

'0 See Gamble, New Testament Canon, 73-82. 

'' The appropriateness of this model for the theologian is another matter, but 
one that need not be addressed for the purposes of the present study. 

'2 On the problem of using an essentialist (monothetic) paradigm for the classi- 
fication of historical phenomena, see the very important essay of J. Z. Smith, “Fences 
and Neighbors: Some Contours of Early Judaism,” Imagining Religion: From Babylon 
to Jonestown (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1982) 1-18. The 
phrase “neither a theoretical basis nor an empirical warrant” is taken from p. 4. 

13 The New Testament Canon, 80. 
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should not be underestimated. In fact, though perhaps not as overtly 
so, such an approach continues to inform critical scholarship on the 
Letter of James. 

This is nowhere more evident than in the interpretation of “the 
implanted logos” (ò Eugvtog Aóyocg) which, according to the author 
of James, “is able to save your souls.” “That the gospel, if obeyed, 
is able to save a person's self [cf. woyn],” writes one interpreter of 
Jas 1:21, “is certainly a truism of the N[ew] T[estament].”!* This 
assumption regarding the centrality of “the gospel” in early Christian 
or, in this commentator’s terms, “New Testament” soteriology man- 
ifests itself no less definitively, if more subtly, in the comparisons 
which various interpreters have formulated to illuminate the mean- 
ing of James’s “implanted /ogos."? Arnold Meyer and M.-E. Boismard, 
who argued for the non-Christian origin of James as:a whole (so 
Meyer) or at least of Jas 1:17-21 (so Boismard), adduced passages, 
respectively, from Cicero's De Legibus and the Apostolic Constitutions in 
support of the thesis that the association of “implanted Jogos” with a 
perfect law in James results from a dependence on the Stoic equa- 
tion of human reason with natural law. With the rejection of these 
scholars’ more general views regarding the non-Christian origin of 
James or of this passage, however, has come a (usually tacit) rejec- 
tion of their interpretation of its /ogos. Regardless of their views regard- 
ing the philosophical origin of this expression, those scholars who do 
identify James as a Christian work have generally ignored the rele- 
vant passages from Cicero or the Apostolic Constitutions, and empha- 
sized, rather, the similarities between the language used in connection 
with the /ogos in James and the treatment of “the Gospel" elsewhere 
in the New Testament. Thus, for example, Martin Dibelius, who 
reasoned from James's description of the "implanted /ogos" as that 
"which 1s able to save your souls" that, regardless of the expression's 
philosophical provenance, James's logos must be interpreted as “the 
‘saving’ word—hence, the gospel.”'® If James is a Christian work, it is 
evidently reasoned, then the logos which, according to its author, “saves” 
must be that which is the unique possession of Christians, the essence 
of Christianity; in a word, “the Gospel.” Such reasoning finds par- 


/^ P. H. Davids, The Epistle of fames: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdman’s, 1982) 95. 

5 For what follows, see the detailed discussion below in Chapter One. 

/? Dibelius, fames, 113 (emphasis mine). 
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ticularly vivid expression in Martin Klein’s recent interpretation of 
the Aóyog &AnÜstac of Jas 1:18. “Mit Bezug auf Gott,” Klein writes, 


sind es vor allem zwei ‘Worte’, die so bezeichnet werden kónnen: die 
Tora und die christliche Verkündigung. Da es sich nun beim fakobusbrief 
um ein christliches Schreiben handelt, wird auch mit dem ‘Wort der Wahrheit’ in 
irgendeiner Form die chnistlsche Verkündigung gemeint sein." 


One suspects that the “riddle of James,” which has become almost 
proverbial since the publication of Meyer's Das Rätsel des facobusbriefes, 
results as much from the inadequacy of the interpretive paradigms 
brought to the work as from the ambiguities in the text itself; that 
it is a consequence, particularly, of treating the category “Christian” 
as though it connoted some essential and static sine qua non. Whatever 
the case, it is the guiding assumption of this study that neither the 
simple classification of the Letter of James as “Christian” nor its 
presence in the New Testament canon provide a sufficient basis on 
which to formulate conclusions regarding its understanding of what 
constitutes the “word of truth” or the means for “salvation.” In fact, 
while I do classify James as a Christian work, I will argue that it is 
precisely comparison with Cicero’s De Legibus, the Apostolic Constitutions, 
and other works whose authors draw on the Stoic theory of natural 
law, which best illuminates its correlation of ó €ugvtos Adyos with a 
law that is both “perfect” and “of freedom.” The fabric of James’s 
soteriological thought has been woven from Jewish, Christian and 
Greek philosophical discourse. ‘The demonstration of this claim, the 
elucidation of its significance for understanding the religious thought 
of the Letter of James more broadly, and its implications for the his- 
torian’s attempt to locate this work within the early Christian move- 
ment, will be taken up in the pages which follow. 


7 Martin Klein, “Ein vollkommenes Werk”: Vollkommenheit, Gesetz und Gericht als the- 
ologische Themen des Jakobusbriefes (BWANT 139; Stuttgart, etc.: Kohlhammer, 1995) 
131, emphasis mine. Klein considers the usual description of this "proclamation" 
as "the gospel" to be problematic inasmuch as the latter term most often refers 
specifically to Jesus's death and resurrection, which are scarcely mentioned in James 
(ibid.). Note at the same time, however, his comparison of James's “law of free- 
dom"— precisely inasmuch as it is “identical” with the Aóyog àÀAnOetag— with Pauline 
concepts: “Es [sc. the ‘law of freedom’] umgreift also auch die Funktionen, die bei 
Paulus das Evangelium von Jesus Christus und die Gabe des heiligen Geistes 
innehaben” (zbid., 144). 


CHAPTER ONE 


IMPLANTED LOGOS IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF JAMES 


Among the earliest extant interpretations of “the implanted logos” 
(0 €uvtoc Aóyoc) described in the Letter of James as that “which is 
able to save your souls" (Jas 1:21) 1s that of an anonymous Greek 
exegete whose explanation is preserved, with some minor varia- 
tions, in the Greek commentaries attributed to Oecumenius and 
Theophylactus.’ The implanted logos, according to this interpreter, is 
human reason: it is that which makes us “rational” (Aoywot). It is 
associated, moreover, particularly with the general human ability to 
distinguish “the better and the worse" (tod BeAtiovos Kai tod yeipovos).? 
A quite similar interpretation, though one at least not obviously 
dependent upon that of Oecumenius and Theophylactus, is found 
in the commentary of the 12th century Syriac exegete Dionysius bar 
Salibi. He too explained this phrase with reference to the human 
ability, “implanted” in our nature by God, to make ethical distinc- 
tions: in natura enim inseruit Deus, ut amet bona et odio habeat mala? In 
addition, Dionysius identified the implanted logos itself as “natural 
law” (legem naturalem); the “perfect law of freedom” of Jas 1:25 is thus 


' It is difficult to date this interpretation in any precise way. The Oecumenius 
in question was bishop of Thessaly in the 10th century, and Theophylactus was an 
llth century exegete; but M. Dibelius, at least, expresses doubts regarding these 
attributions, and dates the commentaries (or at least their contents) to “the Ancient 
Church," i.e., prior to the Middle Ages (James, 262). The accuracy of these attri- 
butions, in any case, matters little for our purposes. It is most doubtful that the 
interpretation of Jas 1:21 which concerns us here was the original contribution of 
either one, as both seem to have been above all collectors of prior comments. For 
the sake of convenience I will refer to the compilers of these commentaries simply 
as Oecumenius and Theophylactus. 
* Oecumenius: MPG 119. 468; Theophylactus: MPG 125. 1145. 
.. 5 L Sedlacek, Dionysius bar Salibi in Apocalypsim, Actus et Epistulas Catholicas (CSCO, 

Scriptores Syri 2/101; Rome: de Luigi, 1910) 91; throughout this study I depend 
on Sedlacek's Latin translation of Dionysius's Synac. That the natura in question is 
in fact human nature is clear from the prior paraphrase of 1:21, excipite verbum insi- 
tum naturae nostrae (ibid., 91f), as well as from his comment on 1:25, quoted imme- 
diately below. 
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a “law which God from the beginning placed in human nature” 
(legem quam Deus ab initio posuit naturae humanae). 

While it has generally been agreed by critical scholars that the author 
of James does equate the implanted logos with the “perfect law of 
freedom,” and though it has often been noted that his association 
of law and freedom finds precedents particularly in the Stoic sources, 
the interpretation of James’s logos in light of Stoic concepts of human 
reason and natural law as found in these ancient commentaries has 


found few advocates? It has long been noted that the term géuvtoc 


does not always carry its usual connotation of “innate” or “inborn’’:® 
b] 


and the vast majority of James's interpreters have argued that the 
context in which the term 1s used in this work militates against read- 
ing it in this sense.’ This, in turn, is thought to preclude any sub- 
stantive Stoic influence on James's use of the phrase Éuqvtog Aóyoc. 
Thus, when mentioned at all, the interpretation of James's logos 
offered in these ancient commentaries is viewed as little more than 
an odd relic of past interpretation, and one that merits no serious 
consideration. Martin Dibelius, whose interpretation of this passage 


* Ibid. 

? On the use of the term “natural law" in connection with Stoicism, see the 
opening remarks of Chapter Two. On the relation of these early commentaries to 
the Stoic understanding of human reason and natural law, see Chapter Three, 
under the heading *Early Interpretation of James 1:21." 

? Note the analogous discussion of the possibilities for translating this term by 
those attempting to reconstruct Chrysippus's doctrine of implanted preconceptions 
(Éuputot mpoATyetc), on which see below, Chapter Two. The term £uqvtoc, despite 
the presence of a cross reference for it, is not discussed in TDMI, which omits the 
promised entry on the term q00; see TDNT 2. 537. The most extensive discussion 
of the term seems to be that of H. Heisen, Novae hypotheses interpretandae epistolae Jacobi 
(Bremen: 1739), which is cited by Hort, Ropes and Adamson. This work remains 
unavailable to me. 

^ A notable exception is F. J. A. Hort, The Epistle of St. Tames: The Greek Text with 
Introduction, Commentary as far as Chapter IV, Verse 7, and Additional Notes (London: 
MacMillan, 1909) 37-38. Hort argued that the author of James would not have used 
the term €ugvtoc, the proper meaning of which is “inborn” or “congenital,” to 
describe the “outward message of the Gospel”: *[h]e could never have used in that 
sense a word which everyone who knew Greek would of necessity understand in 
the opposite sense." A similar interpretation, though one argued more broadly from 
the context of James 1, is offered by A. T. Cadoux, The Thought of St. James (London: 
Clarke & Co., 1944) 19-24. Neither author, however, emphasizes Stoic usage in 
particular. Those who argue for the Jewish authorship of James have argued along 
similar lines; see on this below. 

° So J. E. Huther, Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch über den Brief des Jakobus (KEKNT; 
3d ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1870) 84; cf. the later edition of the 
Meyer commentary by W. Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus (KEKNT; 6th ed.; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897) 83. See more recently the summary 
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remained essentially unchanged from the publication of the first edi- 
tion of his commentary in 1921 to the final edition revised by Heinrich 
Greeven in 1964, formulates this position with admirable concision: 


if £upotoc were to mean “innate, natural” here... then in accordance 
with Stoic concepts one would have to think of that portion of the 
cosmic Reason which is innate in every human being? In fact, Oec, 
Theoph and Dionysius bar Salibi have interpreted it in just this way. 
Yet it would hardly be said of reason that it is able to save souls— 
an expression which here quite clearly must be understood eschato- 
logically. In addition, the transition... to the theme “hearing and 
doing” [in Jas 1:22—25] precludes a reference to reason and demands 
a reference to the word, indeed, the “saving” word—hence, the gospel.'° 


That is to say, while the Stoics would scarcely say that human rea- 
son can be “heard and done"! or “save souls," such expressions 
are used of “the Gospel” in the early Christian literature. James’s 


dismissal by F. MuBner: “JUSTIN... spricht von dem ‘dem gesamten Menschen- 
geschlecht eingepflantzten Logoskeim’; in der altkirchlichen Auslegung von Jak 
1,21 wurde teilweise mit diesem Gedanken operiert, so von OKUMENIUS, THEO- 
PHYLACT und DIONYSIUS. Doch daran denkt Fak sicher nicht" (Der Fakobusbrief [3d 
ed.; HTKNT 13/1; Freiburg, etc.: Herder, 1975] 102 n. 2, italics mine). Cf. L. T. 
Johnson, The Letter of James: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 
37a; New York, NY: Doubleday, 1995) 202: “Rather oddly, Oecumenius and 
Theophylact take it to mean the ability to discern between that which is better and 
that which is worse.” 

? Dibelius refers at this point to A. Bonhoóffer, Epiktet und das Neue Testament 
(RGVV 10; GieBen: Tópelmann, 1911) 97, on which see immediately below. 

0 Dibeius, fames, 113; cf. the first edition of this commentary, Der Brief des 
Jakobus (KEKNT; 7th ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1921) 107-8. Cf. 
the similar formulations of the problem by J. B. Adamson, The Epistle of james 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1976; repr. 1984) 98-99; Davids, Epistle 
of James, 95; R. P. Martin, fames (WBC 48; Waco, TX: Word, 1988) 49; and most 
recently M. Tsuji, Glaube zwischen Vollkommenheit und Verweltlichung. Eine Untersuchung 
zur literarischen Gestalt und zur inhaltlichen Kohärenz des Jakobusbriefes (WUNT 2.93; 
Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1997) 108 n. 58. 

! Cf. Adamson, Epistle of James, 98; Davids, Epistle of James, 95; Martin, fames, 49; 
see also S. Laws, A Commentary on the Epistle of James (Black's; London: Black, 1980) 82. 

2 Cf. J. H. Ropes, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of St. James 
(ICC; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1991 [= 1916]) 172; also Laws, Epistle of fames, 82; 
C. H. Felder, “Wisdom, Law and Social Concern in the Epistle of James” (Ph.D. 
diss., Columbia University, 1982) 74; F. Manns, “Une tradition liturgique juive sous- 
jacente à Jacques 1,21b," RevScRel 62 (1988) 85; Davids, Epistle of james, 95. ‘The 
description of Eugvtoc Aóyog as that which “saves souls" receives particular empha- 
sis in this context by Klein, who argues, in addition, that reading Jas 1:21 along 
the lines of Justin's adaptation of the Stoic /ogos would make sense only “in eine 
Missionspredigt, aber nicht in die Gemeindeunterweisungen” (Ein vollkommenes Werk, 
135). Justin and the author of James, however, make quite different use of this Stoic 
idea; cf. the discussion of Justin in Chapter Three with that of James in Chapters 
Four and Five, and especially in the Conclusion. 
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command to “receive” the implanted /ogos is even more frequently 
emphasized in this connection: such a command, it is argued, excludes 
understanding this logos as something "innate"; and this is taken to 
preclude interpreting it along Stoic lines.? Moreover, it has often 
been pointed out that the expression óéyopou tov Adyov (cf. Jas 1:21, 
5éEao0e tov Eugvtov Adyov) is found in a number of Christian works, 
typically with reference to “the Gospel.”'* Finally, the reference in 
Jas 1:18 to the fact that God “gave birth to us by means of a logos 
of truth (Aóyo &AnVeiac)” has itself been an important—and indeed, 
for some, decisive—consideration in the interpretation of Jas 1:21:' 
not only is the phrase Aóyog GAnVeias used in other Christian works 
with explicit reference to “the Gospel” (cf. Col 1:5, Eph 1:13 and 
2 Tim 2:15), but the verse as a whole recalls the common Christian 
notion of “re-birth” or “new creation.”!® In short, as Adolf Bonhóffer 


55 So Huther, Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch, 84; Adamson, Epistle of fames, 98f, and 
esp. idem, fames: The Man and his Message (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1989) 397; 
Davids, Epistle of James, 95; Martin, fames, 49. Cf. further J. B. Mayor, The Epistle 
of St. fames: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes, Comments and Further Studies in the 
Epistle of St. James (3d ed.; London: MacMillan, 1913; repr. Classical Commentary 
Library; Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1954) 68; Ropes, St. James, 172; J. Chaine, 
L’Epitre de Saint Jacques (2d ed.; EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1927) 29f; J. Moffatt, The 
General Epistles: James, Peter and Judas (MNTC; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1928) 
25; J. Marty, L’Epitre de Jacques. Etude critique (Paris: Alcan, 1935) 53; Johnson, Letter 
of james, 202; P. Perkins, First and Second Peter, fames, and fude (IBC; Louisville: John 
Knox, 1995) 104. 

'* Dibelius, fames, 114; H. Windisch, Die katholischen. Briefe (3d ed.; HNT 15; 
Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1951) 11; Laws, Epistle of fames, 82; F. Vouga, L'Epítre 
de Saint jacques (CINT, d.s. 13a; Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1984) 63; Johnson, Letter 
of fames, 202. 

' See, e.g., Huther, Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch, 84; B. Weiss, Die katholischen Briefe. 
Textkritische Untersuchungen und Textherstellung (Leipzig: Hinrichs'sche Verlag, 1892) 96; 
Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus, 83; M. Meinertz and W. Vrede, Die katholischen Briefe 
(4th ed; Die Heilige Schrift des Neuen Testamentes 9; Bonn: Hanstein, 1932) 24-25; 
Chaine, L'Epítre de Jacques, 30; Mufiner, Der Fakobusbnef, 102; J. Cantinat, Les Epitres 
de Saint jacques et de Saint Jude (SB; Paris: Gabalda, 1973) 104; Adamson, Epistle of 
James, 99 and n. 10; Johnson, Letter of James, 202. Dibelius rejected this particular 
line of argument: given his literary assessment of James, he felt that “one cannot 
rely upon such evidence from other sayings" ( fames, 113, n. 30). He in any event inter- 
preted both the Aóyog àAn8etag and the Éupvtog Adyos with reference to “the gospel.” 

|? [t is to be noted, though, that the interpretation of Jas 1:18 remains contro- 
versial. A variety of authors doubt whether it refers to a new creation at all; see 
F. Spitta (Der Brief des Jakobus [Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896) 45-47; 
Hort, The Epistle of St. fames, 31-35; G. H. Rendall, The Epistle of fames and Judaic 
Christianity (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1927) 63-65; C.-M. Edsman, 
“Schopferwille und Geburt Jac I 18. Eine Studie zur altchristlichen Kosmologie,” 
KNW 38 (1939) 11-44 (though cf. idem, “Schöpfung und Wiedergeburt: Nochmals 
Jac 1:18,” Spiritus et Veritas [Eutin: Ozolin, 1953] 43-55); L. E. Elliott-Binns, “James 
1.18: Creation or Redemption?" NTS 3 (1957) 148-61; O. J. F. Seitz, “James and 
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put it in his Epiktet und das Neue Testament, though the appearance of 
the term £uovtog in Jas 1:21 might remind one of the Stoic sources, 
it is used in James "in einem ganz ungriechischen und in einem ent- 
gegengesetzten Sinn als bei den Stoikern.” For “[w]ahrend er hier 
[sc. for the Stoics] gerade die natürliche, allgemein. menschliche 
geistige Ausstattung bedeutet, versteht Jakobus... eine bestimmte, 
historisch in Jesus aufgetretene Lehre, die übernatürliche, geoffenbarte 
Wahrheit des Evangeliums!”"” 


JEwIsH COMPOSITION AND Stoic Locos 


There have been two notable exceptions to this general rule of dis- 
allowing substantive Stoic influence on James’s concept of logos. Arnold 
Meyer, in 1930, and M. E. Boismard, in 1957, each argued that 
James's reference to ò €ugvtog Aóyog is to be understood in light of 
the equation of human reason and natural law made by ancient 
Greek philosophers. It is interesting, and likely indicative of the sta- 
tus of the early commentaries in critical scholarship on James, that 
neither author cites Oecumenius, Theophylactus, or Dionysius bar 
Salibi in this context. In fact, there are no indications that Bois- 
mard was at all influenced by the earlier work of Meyer. It is all 
the more striking, then, that in both cases, this interpretation of 
James’s logos is accompanied by doubts regarding the classification 
of James—or at least of a hypothesized source behind Jas 1:17-21— 
as a Christian work.'? 


the Law," Studia Evangelica II (ed. F. L. Cross; TU 87; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1964) 486; H. Frankemólle, Der Brief des Jakobus (2 vols., OTKNT 17; Gütersloh: 
Gütersloher; Würzburg: Echter Verlag, 1994) 1. 297-305; Tsuji, Glaube, 68-69. 

U Epiktet und das Neue Testament, 97. Bonhóffer referred particularly to the Stoic 
doctrine of implanted preconceptions (čugvtor tpoAnwetc) in this connection. Inter- 
estingly, when discussing in another context the controversial problem of Chry- 
sippus's understanding of this doctrine, Bonhóffer argued that the term £uqvtog 
could only mean “inborn.” See idem, Epictet und die Stoa: Untersuchungen zur stoischen 
Philosophie (Stuttgart: Enke 1890; repr. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Friedrich Frommann 
Verlag [Günther Holzboog], 1968) 192f, and further Chapter Two, under the head- 
ing “The Implanted Preconceptions and Human Reason." 

|? Spitta also argued that James's Jogos was innate in connection with his argu- 
ment for the non-Christian origin of James. He did not, however, emphasize Stoic 
influence in this connection. See Der Brief des Jakobus, 49-52. Different again is 
L. Massebieau, "L'Epitre de Jacques: est-elle l'oeuvre d'un Chrétien?" RHR 32 (1895) 
249-83. While arguing that James was not originally a Christian composition, 
Massebieau nonetheless interpreted the “implanting” of logos in James as part of a 
“new creation.” 
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In line with his broader thesis that a Jewish Grundschnft underlies 
our present Letter of James, Meyer argued that the “law of free- 
dom” mentioned in Jas 1:25 and 2:12 is none other than “das ATliche 
Gesetz."? Pointing out that James’s association of law and “free- 
dom,” as well as its description as “perfect” and “royal,” could be 
understood apart from any peculiarly Christian ideas simply in terms 
of a merger of Jewish and Greek philosophical thought,? Meyer 
argued that the equation of the “law of freedom" with implanted 
logos in James 1 is also to be understood in this light. Greek philoso- 
phers, and particularly the Stoics, he observed, had long since identified 
true law with óp0óc Aóyoc, “right reason." Cicero, in fact, had defined 
law as ratio summa insita in natura, and “therefore Aóyoc £uqvtoc."?! 
Citing 4 Maccabees and the writings of Philo, he pointed out that it 
was not uncommon for Jewish authors of this period to view the 
Torah in light of the Stoic theory of law. Such authors, he argued, 
imagined that it was the Jewish people in particular who had been 
entrusted with natural law.” In a context such as this, then, a philo- 


I? A. Meyer, Das Rätsel des Jacobusbriefes (BZNW 10; Gießen: Tópelmann, 1930) 
156; cf. 149-50. Meyer apparently follows Dibelius's analysis of Jas 2:8-12, which 
is the key passage for identifying James's law. According to Dibelius, James under- 
stands the love command not as “the chief commandment,” but as “one com- 
mandment alongside others" (Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 133; James, 142); cf. Rätsel, 
149—50. Dibelius himself, however, had argued that James’s use of the phrase “law 
of freedom" was “a clear indication that in his ritual and moral injunctions the author 
does not have the Mosaic Law in mind at all” (James, 18; Der Brief des Jakobus 
[1921] 16), but rather “the gospel" conceived as a new Christian law ( fames, 119; 
Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 112-13). Meyer (Ratsel, 151f n. 7), though, rightly pointed 
out the tension between Dibelius's view that the love command in James is “one 
command alongside others" rather than "the chief commandment," and his subse- 
quent remark that James's law “is a Christian law, and consequently it is not obeyed 
by being ever so careful in tiny matters, but rather by fulfilling the great com- 
mandment of love"; cf. Dibelius, fames, 142 with 144 (= Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 
133 and 135). The problem of the relationship of the "law of freedom" to the 
Torah on the one hand, and to the love command on the other, is treated in detail 
in Chapter Four. | 

20 Rätsel, 150—55. 

?! Jbid., 156, with reference to Cicero, De Leg. 1.18. Meyer also refers in this con- 
nection to Justin's use of the term €u@vtos to describe the “seed” of reason (Adyos) 
which is implanted in all human beings, but does not make the significance of the 
passage for the interpretation of James explicit (Rätsel, 156 n. 7). 

? Cf. Meyer, Rätsel, 158: “Gott hat in diesen Menschen [sc. Israel] eine andere 
vollkommene Natur erzeugt, daß sie recht leben und handeln kónnen—wuürde Philo 
sagen." It is, however, most doubtful that Philo thought the Jewish people were of 
a different "nature" than others; for Philo, rather, Israel's distinction resides pri- 
marily in the sages of its history, and in the fact that Moses—the epitome of the 
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sophical term like gugvtoc Aóyoç would have taken on the more spe- 
cialized sense of the Jewish national law.” Jas 1:18, therefore, where 
it is said that God “gave birth to us by means of a logos of truth,” 
is to be interpreted metaphorically with reference to the fact that 
God, by giving Israel this law, bestowed upon them a “unique dis- 
tinction before all his other creatures”: “All other creatures are chil- 
dren of God through the creation; Israel is the first fruits through 
the law.””4 

A little more than a quarter of a century later, and apparently 
independently of Meyer, an analogous line of interpretation was 
advanced by M.-E. Boismard.” Arguing that the oft-noted similari- 
ties between | Peter and the Letter of James are to be explained in 
terms of their common dependence on an ancient baptismal liturgy,”° 


sage—left his people a written expression of natural law. See further on Philo’s 
understanding of natural law below, Chapter Three. 

? Ibid., 157. | 

^ See Rätsel 157-59: “Es handelt sich also auch 1.18 um eine Zeugung durch 
das Gesetz; das ist ein bildlicher Ausdrück dafür, daB Gott den zwölf Stämmen 
durch das Gesetz einen einzigartigen Vorzug vor all seinen andern Geschópfen 
geschenkt hat... Alle anderen Geschópfe sind Kinder Gottes durch die Schópfung, 
Israel ist Erstling durch das Gesetz." 

3 M.-E. Boismard, “Une liturgie baptismale dans la Prima Petri: II.—Son Influence 
sur l'Epitre de Jacques," RB 64 (1957) 161-83. Boismard does not cite Meyer's study, 
and in fact seems entirely unaware of the relevant passage from Cicero's De Legibus. 

^? The “liturgy” upon which these—and several other NT works—are under- 
stood by Boismard to depend is not so much a written text as “un certain schéme 
commun" which was “sujet à de nombreuses variations. .. . On ne peut donc par- 
ler d'une liturgie baptismale chrétienne primitive, mais d'un certain nombre de 
formes parallèles de cette liturgie, qui auront influence J Petr., Fac. Paul ou Jean” 
(“Une liturgie,” 180). Boismard’s account of the relationship between 1 Peter and 
James is in fact quite complex. He argues, for example, that 1 Pet 1:6-9 (and Rom 
5:3-5) depends “more or less directly” on Jas 1:12—which is to say, upon the source 
which is supposed to underlie this verse—while Jas 1:2-4, on the other hand, 
depends on 1 Pet 1:6-7 (and Rom 5:3-5); see “Une liturgie,” 162-67. This source 
analysis is in any case less than persuasive. Boismard's literary understanding of James 
as a collection of disparate and merely artificially linked materials, while not uncom- 
mon, is highly questionable. Regardless, his interest in establishing literary links 
between James and 1 Peter often leads him to overlook the argumentative struc- 
ture of particular units of the former; cf., e.g., his treatment of Jas 1:19-20 (“Une 
liturgie,” 170) with the analysis of these verses presented below in Chapter Four. 

The several similarities between James and 1 Peter are indeed intriguing, but 
they admit of a number of possible explanations, none of which, at least thus far, 
has been persuasively argued to the exclusion of the others. At any rate, it is more 
the relation of the thought of these two works than their literary relationship that 
is of concern in the present study. See further on the former issue below, Chapter 
Four, under the heading “Implanted Lagos in light of the Torah and Judgment.” 
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99 


Boismard identified “the primitive ‘core’” of that portion of it sup- 
posedly found in Jas 1:17-21 and 1 Pet 1:22-2:2 as a divine birth 
“par l'effet de la Parole de Dieu." Nonetheless, Boismard felt that 
an “essential theological difference which separates 1 Peter from 
James” was evident in these works’ divergent conceptions of this 
^word."?? While that of 1 Peter is quite clearly “la prédication 
évangélique,” in James it is the law—indeed, the Mosaic law rather 
than a new Christian one.” Noting “the philosophical tone of the 
entire fragment" of Jas 1:17-21,? Boismard, like Meyer, argued that 
the association of the law of Moses with the implanted logos reflects 
"the themes of Jewish propaganda" which, in dependence on Stoic 
thought, *emphasized the links between Mosaic law and the law of 
human reason." 


[ T ]hese were not two different laws, but one and the same law expressed 
in two successive forms, in the form of natural law first, the Aóyoc £uqv- 
toc, then in the form of Mosaic law, the Aóyoc ypontóc.?! 


In support of this view, Boismard cited a passage from the Apostolic 
Constitutions where such a distinction between an éugvtos and a ypamtóg 
vóuoç is in fact evident:? 


O Almighty God, eternal one, 
Master of the whole universe, 
Creator and President of everything, 


? Thid., 168. 

? Thid., 172. 

29 Ibid, 170-71. Boismard’s identification of the law of freedom as the Mosaic 
law is based primarily on his understanding of Jas 2:8-11. He does not, however, 
present a detailed analysis of this passage, but apparently depends on the exposi- 
tion of F. Spitta; note the repeated references to the former in tbid., 171. Note that 
Boismard suggests that Jas 2:1-13 also depends to some degree on the primitive 
baptismal ritual; curiously, though, the question of the “law of freedom" [cf. 1:25 
and 2:12!] is not explicitly raised in this connection; see zbid., 175-77. 

°° Citing Jas 1:17, where the author refers to the unchangeableness of God; cf. 
Boismard’s reference to the similar idea found in the Apostolic Constitutions, on which 
see below and esp. note 33. 

?! Boismard, “Une liturgie,” 172: “ce n'étaient pas deux lois e mais une 
seule et même loi exprimée sous deux formes successives, sous forme de loi naturelle 
d'abord, le Adyog Eugutoc, puis sous forme de Loi mosaïque, le Aóyog ypantóç.” 

? Note that the £jqvtog vópog of the Apostolic Constitutions, though specifically as 
found in AC 8.12 (which Boismard does not mention), had already been correlated 
with Oecumenius's interpretation of Jas 1:21 by Huther (Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch, 
84), and echoed in a later edition of the Meyer commentary by Beyschlag (Der Brief 
des Jacobus, 83). Both commentators, however, mentioned this passage only to dis- 
miss it summarily as irrelevant for the interpretation of James. 
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the one who showed forth man as a (micro-)cosm of 
the cosmos through Christ, 
and who gave an implanted and written law (vópov . .. 
EU@VTOV kal Ypantov) to him, 
so that he might live lawfully as a rational being 
(GG AoyiKov) . . 9? 


Quite unlike 1 Peter, therefore, where “it is a question of a rebirth 
by the Word of God contained in the apostolic kerygma,” in Jas 
1:18 *it 1s not a question of rebirth" at all. Much like Meyer, rather, 
. Boismard argued that for James (or at least James's source)? 


it is the Jewish people who have been born once and for all when 
God gave them the law, that law which was itself only the written 
expression of the law inscribed in the very nature of the human being. 
That way, the Jewish people were indeed the “first fruits of the crea- 
tures” of God.” 


Perhaps influenced by his acceptance of Goodenough’s theory regard- 
ing the non-Christian Jewish origin of the prayers from the Apostolic 
Constitutions, Boismard concluded that though James itself is a Jewish 
Christian work, the source which underlies Jas 1:17-21 is likely “a 
pre-Christian form of the baptismal liturgy.^?? 


5 AC 8.9.8. I cite the translation of D. R. Darnell, “Hellenistic Synagogal Prayers,” 
OTP 2.689 (Prayer 11), who however underlines the words “through Christ” as a 
later Christian insertion; cf. Boismard’s French translation in “Une liturgie,” 172 
n. 1. Boismard also cites in this connection AC 8.15.7ff, where God is described as 
“the one who does not admit change; the one who by nature is unchangeable” 
(trans. Darnell; cf. Jas 1:17), as well as 7.26.3, where it is said that God “implanté 
(katepvtevoac) la loi dans nos ames.” Curiously, however, he does not refer to the 
long prayer at 8.12.6—27, which gives the fullest account of this law and its rela- 
tion to the law of Moses. See further on these prayers below, Chapter Three. 

3t See immediately below, with note 36. 

5 “Une liturgie,” 172: “Dans Jac., il n'est pas question de renaissance; c'est le 
peuple juif qui a été enfanté une fois pour toutes lorsque Dieu lui a donné la Loi, 
cette Loi qui n'était elle-même que l'expression écrite de la loi inscrite dans la 
nature méme de l'homme. Par là, le peuple juif était bien les «prémices des créa- 
tures» de Dieu (I,18).” Note that on this interpretation, the Adyog &àAnOetog must be 
taken with reference to the written law given to the Jewish people in particular (the 
vópoc ypantoc) rather than to the gugvtoc Aóyoc which is given to all humanity. 

°° Thid., 172 and n. 1. There seems to be a certain equivocation on the question 
of the source, however, as he later describes it as "juive ou fortement judaisante" 
(“Une liturgie,” 175). Cf. his appraisal of James itself: "c'est un écrit judéo-chré- 
tien, émané d'un auteur, ou d'un milieu de pensée, pour qui la Loi mosaique restait 
la seule norme devant régler les activités morales de l'homme" (?bid., 171). 
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CHRISTIAN COMPOSITION AND Locos As GOSPEL 


The analyses of James's “implanted logos’ offered by Meyer and 
Boismard have had little discernible impact on subsequent scholar- 
ship. The vast majority of James’s interpreters have rejected these 
scholars’ respective theses regarding the non-Christian origin of the 
letter as a whole or of this passage in particular. And this affirmation 
of the Christian origin of James has resulted in a wholesale rejec- 
tion of their interpretation of its logos. To be sure, the earlier argu- 
ments regarding the “un-Stoic” language used in connection with 
James’s logos are repeatedly cited. However, what Boismard and 
Meyer had, in effect, suggested, was a more sophisticated model for 
apprehending the meaning of logos in James: a model that allows for 
traditions of diverse origins to be simultaneously at work in the text; 
a model that allows for the possibility of a creative fusion of Jewish 
and Greek philosophical traditions. One finds little or nothing in the 
way of attempts to reckon with this model by subsequent scholars 
who posit a Christian origin for James. The possibility that an anal- 
ogous fusion might be at work if James is a Christian composition 
has simply not been considered. Consequently, the relevant passages 
from Cicero and the Apostolic Constitutions adduced by Meyer and 
Boismard—much like the interpretations offered in the ancient com- 
mentaries—are rarely even mentioned by subsequent interpreters, let 
alone seriously examined as potentially relevant for clarifying James’s 
concept of logos.*’ 


? Works published subsequent to the appearance of these studies that neglect to 
mention the relevant passages from Cicero's De Legibus and (in the case of those 
published after Boismard's study) the Apostolic Constitutions in connection with the 
interpretation of Jas 1:21 include M. Meinertz and W. Vrede, Die katholischen Briefe, 
25; Cadoux, The Thought of St. James, 19-24; F. Hauck, Die Briefe des Jakobus, Petrus, 
Judas und Johannes (6th ed.; NTD 10; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1953) 
12; E. C. Blackman, The Epistle of James: Introduction and Commentary (Torch Bible 
Commentaries; London: SCM, 1957) 62-64; L. Simon, Une ethique de la Sagesse: 
Commentaire de l’Epitre de Jacques (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1961) 96-100; J. Schneider, 
Die Brief des Jakobus, Petrus, fudas und Johannes: Die katholischen Briefe (9th ed.; NTD 
10; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1961) 12; B. Reicke, The Epistles of James, 
Peter, and Jude: Introduction, Translation and Notes (AB 37; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1964) 19-25; Dibelius, fames, 112-14; E. M. Sidebottom, james, fude and 2 Peter 
(Century Bible, New Edition; Greenwood, SC: Attic, 1967) 34-35; W. Schrage, 
“Der Jakobusbrief,” in H. Balz and W. Schrage, Die “Katholischen” Briefe: Die Briefe 
des Jakobus, Petrus, Johannes und Judas (11th ed.; NTD 10; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1973) 21-22; MuBner, Der Jakobusbrie, 98-103; Adamson, Epistle of 
James, 81—82, 98-100; idem, James: The Man and his Message, 397-99, 411—15; Laws, 
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The Thesis of a Superficial Stow Influence 


At most, one finds in such studies the suggestion that the use of the 
phrase éuqutog Aóyoc in James represents an entirely superficial employ- 
ment of philosophical language to couch a patently Christian notion. 
Dibelius, for example, wondered aloud “whether this usage employed 
by Ja[me]s is not somewhat influenced by philosophical concepts 


Epistle of James, 81-85; Davids, Epistle of James, 95; Felder, “Wisdom, Law and Social 
Concern," 72-74; W. Popkes, Adressaten, Situation und Form des Jakobusbnefes (SBS 
125/126; Stuttgart: Verlag Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1986) 136-56, esp. 146-51; 
Martin, fames, 49; Frankemólle, Der Brief des Jakobus, 1.329—35; Perkins, First and 
Second Peter, Tames, and fude, 103—5; Johnson, The Letter of James, 202.; ‘Tsuji, Glaube, 
108-15. 

There are some minor exceptions. Whereas in the first edition of R. Leconte's 
brief commentary on James, published before the appearance of Boismard's essay, 
the €u@vtoc Aóyog was interpreted with reference to Jas 1:18 as “la Parole de Salut 
qui a procuré la régénération du fidéle,” in the second edition, citing Boismard and 
several passages from the Apostolic Constitutions, he comments “or pour le judaisme 
hellénistique, la Loi contenue dans l'Ecriture passait pour étre inscrite dans la nature 
méme de l'homme." The implications of this revision for Leconte's understanding 
of James's /ogos are not altogether clear, however, as he continues to interpret Jas 
1:18 with reference to a “new birth.” Cf. Les Epítres Catholiques de Saint Jacques, Saint 
Jude et Saint Pierre (Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1953) 30 and note d, with Les Epitres 
Catholiques (2d ed., 1961) 34—35 and note f. 

J. Cantinat's Les Epitres de Saint Jacques et de Saint Jude similarly interacts explic- 
itly with Boismard’s interpretation of James’s logos. Oddly, however, the Apostolic 
Constitutions (and Cicero's De Legibus) receive no mention; see Les Epitres, 95-97 and 
102-106. Cf. in this respect R. Fabris, Legge della Libertà in Giacomo (Supplement all 
RivistB 8; Brescia: Paideia, 1977), on which see below. 

R. B. Ward cited Meyer’s thesis (though not, explicitly, De Leg. 1.18) in connec- 
tion with Dibelius's suggestion that James's phrase gugvtog Aoyog may have been 
influenced by Stoic language, but rejects the idea. While citing Justin’s similar phrase 
as the “closest apparent parallel,” and noting in addition AC. 8.12.8, as well as pas- 
sages from Procopius of Gaza and Methodius (on the latter of which see below, 
Chapter Three), Ward dismisses their explanatory utility for James. In fact, Ward 
ultimately concludes that “no satisfactory linguistic parallels are available” which 
clarify the meaning of James's Eugutoc Aoyoc. See “The Communal Concern of the 
Epistle of James" (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1966] 127-34, as well as the 
“Summary” at the beginning of his study. 

Cicero, De Leg. 1.18, is mentioned in connection with Jas 1:21 by Windisch (Die 
katholischen Briefe, 11), as well as by Vouga (L'Epítre de Saint Jacques, 63) and Klein 
(Ein vollkommenes Werk, 135 n. 90). Klein also refers in this connection to AC 7.33.3, 
where the author speaks of £uputog yvGotc, but not to those passages from this work 
which treat the u@vtoc võpoç (ibid., n. 91). Klein in any case considers Deuteronomy 
30, not the Stoic sources, to be the model behind James’s notion of an €ugvtos 
Àóyoc, even while conceding that the latter does reflect—albeit entirely superficially— 
Stoic terminology (2bid., 136-37). None of these authors in any case discusses the 
passages in question at length, as each rejects the idea that substantive Stoic influence 
underlies Jas 1:21; see further on this below. 
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regarding ‘seminal reason’ (Aóyog oneppatıxóç)”; but the question 
was for him in any case of no real consequence for the interpreta- 
tion of the letter. Given his literary assessment of James as a “trea- 
sury" of earlier traditions linked only superficially to one another,” 
not only did he conclude that it, in any event, “has no ‘theology’ but 
he posited in addition that, in the case of such paraenetic collec- 
tions, “it is not always possible to deduce from adopted concepts the intellec- 
tual environment of the author who appropriates them." Indeed, for Dibelius 
the possible Stoic provenance of this term was not even particularly 
significant for the interpretation of the phrase in its immediate con- 
text: “[e]ven if ‘the implanted word’ (Éuqvtog Aóyoc) in 1:21 should 
actually prove to be an echo of Stoic terminology,” he wrote, “the 
expression as Ja[me]s used it had obviously already been given a 
new meaning by the Christians."*! Citing several Christian texts 
which use the term £pqQvtog with no connotations of something “innate,” 
Dibelius suggested that James, as with his command to “receive” this 
word, was “probably following an existing Christian usage"; and this, 
already, had re-defined the (possibly) Stoic expression in a manner 
wholly at odds with its original meaning.” In short, even if the phrase 
£uqQutog Aóyog is to be considered one which has “a technical usage 
in the ‘world’,” it is at most one “whose actual meaning is either 
not understood or only half-understood by Ja[me]s."* 

Interpreted along these lines, the question of the origins of this 
expression is purely academic. Thus, strikingly, the possible Stoic 
derivation of the phrase Éuqvtog Aóyog is not even mentioned by 


Finally, the ugvtog vópog of the Apostolic Constitutions is also mentioned in con- 
nection with Jas 1:21 by M. Ludwig (Wort als Gesetz: Eine Untersuchung zum Verständnis 
von “Wort” und “Gesetz” in israelttisch-frühjyüdischen und neutestamentlichen Schriften. Gleichzeitig 
ein Beitrag zur "Theologie des fakobusbnefes [Europäische Hochschulschriften 23/502; 
Frankfurt am Main, etc.: Peter Lang, 1994] 164). The issue of Stoic influence, how- 
ever, is not raised in this connection. See further on Ludwig below. 

38 Dibelius, James, 114 (= Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 108), referring to C. Clemen, 
Primitive -Christianity and its Non~fewish Sources (Edinburgh: Clark, 1912) 54—despite, 
apparently, Bonhóffer's rejection of Clemen’s suggestion in Epzket und das Neue 
Testament. Cf. Dibelius’s reference to the relevant passage from Bonhóffer in James, 
113 n. 29 (= Der Bnef des Fakobus [1921] 107 n. 2). 

3 See Dibelius, James, 1-11. The view is summed up well on p. 3 (with empha- 
sis removed): “we may designate the ‘Letter’ of James as paraenesis. By paraenesis 
we mean a text which strings together admonitions of general ethical content.” 

4 Ibid., 21 (= Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 19). 

Ibid. For the things which, in Dibelius’s view, make this “obvious,” see above. 

42 Ibid., 113 (= Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 108), citing Bam. 1:2; 9:9 and Ign., 
Eph. 17:2. 

5 Ibid., 35 (= Der Brief des Jakobus [1921] 34). 
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Dibelius when he then proceeds to argue that the phrase “law of 
freedom”—which the author equates with ô £ugvtog Aóyog—must be 
understood in light of Stoic concepts.“ 

The notion that James (or his “tradition’’) has taken a Stoic phrase, 
drained it of its philosophical significance, and filled it with an entirely 
new meaning has been advocated in various forms by a handful of 
scholars.” Given this approach, it is not surprising that, even among 
these authors, the passages cited by Meyer and Boismard are rele- 
gated to footnotes and parentheses, if mentioned at all.^ Referring 
inter alia to Cicero’s summa ratio insita in natura, Justin’s Eupvtov onéppuo 
tod Adyou, and the Éugvtog yvGorc of the Apostolic Constitutions, but 
emphasizing that the author of James describes his £u tog Adyos as 
that which “saves souls," Klein, for example, puts it this way: “So 
mag man zwar in der Wortwahl stoisch-philosophischen Einfluß kon- 
statieren, im der Sache ist die Vorstellung vom Aóyog oneppatixdc für 
das Verständnis der Stelle [Jas 1:21] aber wenig hilfreich.”*’ That 
is to say, given the divergences between the language used in con- 
nection with the gugvtoc Aóyog in the Letter of James and that found 
in the Stoic sources, one is dealing at most with a superficial con- 
nection existing sheerly at the terminological level. Any further com- 
parison between James and those works that are substantively influenced 
by Stoicism, therefore, would not prove illuminating. Regardless of 
the provenance of the phrase, James’s use of it is in any event “ganz 
ungriechisch und unstoisch."^ Thus even when inclined to see Stoic 
influence in James’s concept of a “law of freedom,” such scholars, 
like Dibelius before them, do not correlate this with James’s equa- 
tion of the “law of freedom” with éu@vtosg Aóyoc.*? 


* See Dibelius's excursus on “The Perfect Law of Freedom" in James, 116-20. 

4 Windisch, Die katholischen Briefe, 11; Laws, Epistle of James, 83-84; Vouga, L’Epitre 
de Saint Jacques, 63; Felder, “Wisdom, Law and Social Concern,” 73-74; Frankemolle, 
Der Brief des Jakobus, 1. 329; Tsuji, Glaube, 108 n. 58; cf. Marty, L’Epitre de Jacques, 
53; Cantinat, Les Epitres, 96 and 104-5. See further the comment of R. Fabris men- 
tioned below in note 84. 

** Note that neither Cicero nor the Apostolic Constitutions is even mentioned in this 
connection by Dibelius-Greeven, Laws, Frankemólle or Tsuji. 

7 Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 135; emphasis mine. Klein, in fact, identifies 
Deuteronomy 30 as the "Schlüssel" for interpreting Jas 1:21, suggesting that the 
author of James simply couches a deuteronomistic notion in philosophical language; 
see Ein vollkommenes Werk, 136-37. 

18 So Frankemille, Der Brief des Jakobus, 1. 329; cf. Bonhóffer, Epictet und das Neuen 
Testament, 97. 

*? So, particularly strikingly, Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 152: “So dürfte die 
Rede vom Aóyoc éuovtog letzlich ihren Ursprung in der deuteronomistischen Theologie 
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The Rgection of Stow Influence 


More often one finds interpreters dispensing with the Stoic evidence 
altogether. In this case, James's notion of a “saving” éuqvtoc Aóyoc 
is explained by comparison with the use of planting imagery in early 
Christian missionary contexts, as for example in 1 Cor 3:6-8 (cf. 
gvtevw)” and, above all, in the synoptic parable of the sower (Mark 
4:3—20 pars.; cf. oneipo).?! Along these lines, one also finds comparisons 
with 1 Peter's description of “the word (pua) which was announced 
to you as the gospel" as an imperishable “seed” (oxopa), or with the 
use of seed imagery in 1 John.? In a manner reminiscent of Boismard, 
in fact, some have argued that a common tradition underhes Jas 
1:18, 21 and 1 Pet 1:22-2:2—a tradition associated, perhaps, with 
baptism.” Here, though, the tradition is considered to be a Christian 
one, and Boismard's detection of a difference between 1 Peter and 
James has generally been disregarded.^ Indeed, Mufner considers 
the supposed baptismal Stz am Leben of Jas 1:18, 21 itself to be deci- 
sive for the interpretation of both the Adyos àAnOstac and 6 gugutos 
Aóyoc as “d[ie] urapostolischen Paradosis," that is, as “the Gospel.”” 


des Alten Testaments haben, während die Spur des vópoç éAevBepias eher zu griechi- 
schem Denken, besonders zu dem der Stoa führt"; cf. ibid., 136-37. Cf. also Vouga, 
L'Epítre de Saint Jacques, 65-66. 

°° It should be pointed out in this connection that the term £uqvtog derives not 
from éuovtebo, but from éugbda; see, e.g., Ropes, St. James, 172. Of course, this 
does not of itself preclude comparison of Jas 1:21 with 1 Cor 3:6-8. 

`l Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus, 83; Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 68-69; Meinertz 
and Vrede, Die Katholischen Briefe, 25; Hauck, Die Briefe, 12; Reicke, The Epistles of 
James, Peter, and Jude, 21; MuBner, Der Fakobusbnefe, 102 and n. 2; Adamson, Epistle 
of james, 81; Davids, Epistle of James, 95; Martin, James, 49; cf. Cantinat, Les Epitres, 
105. See also F. Manns, “Une tradition liturgique,” 87-89, who locates the roots 
of this terminology, as well as the “seed” imagery of 1 John and 1 Peter, in Jewish 
liturgical usage; cf. in this respect Fabris, Legge, on whom see below. 

? ] Pet 1:22-25 (cf. 1 Pet 1:23: Adyou CHvtocg 0£09 xoi pévovtoc); 1 John 3:9. 
See Beyschlag, Der Brief des Jacobus, 83; Moffatt, The General Epistles, 24; Manns, 
“Une tradition liturgique,” 89; cf. Hauck, Die Briefe, 11; also Cantinat, Les Epitres, 105. 

53 See esp. Popkes, Adressaten, 136-56; MuBner, Der Fakobusbrief, 95-97 and 101-3; 
Schrage, “Der Jakobusbrief,” 21; Adamson, James: The Man and His Message, 397; 
Hoppe, Der theologische Hintergrund des Jakobusbriefes (2d ed.; FB 28; Würzburg: Echter, 
1985) 94. See also Fabris, Legge, on which see immediately below. Others are more 
reticent regarding the baptismal connection; see in this respect Davids, Epistle of 
James, 93; also Laws, Epistle of James, 18-20. 

* Boismard’s study is often overlooked altogether. Note, however, the works of 
Cantinat and Leconte discussed above in note 37, and the study of Fabris discussed 
immediately below. 

? MuBner, Der Fakobusbrief, 95f, 102. Note that neither the Apostolic Constitutions nor 
Cicero's De Legibus is mentioned in this connection. Cf. Schrage, “Der Jakobusbrief,” 21. 
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It is this line of interpretation which is advanced in Rinaldo Fabris's 
Legge della Libertà in Giacomo. Fabris’s intensive study of the issue pre- 
sents by far the most direct and sustained challenge to the inter- 
pretation of Meyer and Boismard to date. With an eye both to these 
scholars and to those, like Dibelius, who find Stoic influence behind 
James's association of law and freedom, Fabris formulates the prob- 
lem in terms of a choice between interpreting James in light of an 
"ambiente biblico, giudaico" or an “ambiente greco-ellenisüico,"?? and 
finds decisively in favor of the former. He concedes, of course, that 
one does see analogies in the Greek, and particularly Stoic, sources 
both for James’s equation of law with gugvtos Adyos and for the var- 
ious epithets given to the law in James.” The crux of his argument, 
though, is that the context in which such phrases are used in James 
is "tipicamente biblico e giudaico,” and that one must therefore look 
exclusively to Jewish literature for the ultimate source and meaning 
of such expressions.?? 

The phrase €ugvtos Aóyog is of particular interest to Fabris since it 
dominates the immediate context in which the “perfect law which 
is of freedom" is first mentioned, that is, Jas 1:19-27.° Indeed, he 
considers the interpretation of this phrase to be the decisive factor 
in determining the significance of the expression "law of freedom" 
for James.® Fabris observes that the former phrase was read in line 
with Stoic concepts already in the commentaries of Oecumenius and 
lheophylactus. Against such an interpretation, however, he argues 
that only limited analogies to James’s phrase are found in the Greek 
literature; there are no expressions precisely parallel to 1t! While 


5 See Legge, 13, 31 and passim. Note that throughout Fabris's study, the expres- 
sion “biblico,” which is used in opposition to “greco,” “ellenistico” and “stoico,” 
includes not only the Jewish scriptures, but the New Testament as well; see, e.g., 
his treatment of the phrase Aóyog GAnBetiac, on which see immediately below. This 
peculiar dichotomy effectively excludes the possibility of hellenistic influence on any 
works later included within the Christian canon. 

" Ibid., 33-48. | 

58 See esp. his ch. 3, “Il contesto della «legge di libertà»: il suo carattere biblico 
e guidaico" (Legge, 53-81), noting particularly the concluding comments on p. 81. 

5> Ibid., 55-59. 

°° Tbid., 113: “Infatti il Aóyoc, che ha il potere di salvare le anime 1,21... èla 
«legge perfetta» ... Perciò la comprensione di questa formula di Jac. 1,21 è decisiva 
per chiarire il significato della «legge della libertà»." Cf. tbid., 27: “Si deve notare 
che questa esspressione di Giacomo 1,21 é decisiva per tutti gli autori, assieme 
all'altra Aóyog &AnOctac, di Jac. 1,18, per determinare la natura e il significato della 
«legge della libertà»." 

9! See Legge, 43: “Però nella letteratura e nei documenti greci non si trova la 
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very strictly speaking accurate, this claim 1s nonetheless quite mis- 
leading inasmuch as Fabris curiously neglects to mention, here or 
elsewhere in his lengthy monograph, Cicero’s definition of law in 
terms of ratio insita, the Eugutos vópog of the Apostolic Constitutions, or 
the gu@vtov onéupa Adyou of Justin—and this despite his interaction 
with both Meyer and Boismard.” Indeed, the similar phrases to 
which he refers in this connection are, apparently, only the Stoic 
expressions évôtéðetoç Aóyoc and ópðòç Adyos.™ 

As mentioned above, Fabris argues in any case that it is the con- 
text in which the phrase is used in James which is decisive: the treat- 
ment of the £ugvtog Aoyoc in James is “biblico e giudaico," not Greek 
or Stoic. The usual observations and arguments are made in this 
connection: the ascription of "saving" power to this /ogos is particu- 
larly reminiscent of early Christian literature;? the theme of “hear- 
ing and doing" is typical of Jewish and Christian works;9? the £uovtoc 
Aóyogis to be identified with the Aóyoc dAnBetac of 1:18, which is 
itself understood not only to refer "decisamente ad un contesto bib- 
lico-giudaico,"? but to be a clear reference to “the gospel”;®® Jas 
1:18 and 1:21, which are “perfectly parallel" to 1 Peter 1:22ff, reflect 
ancient baptismal paraenesis.? Therefore, Fabris concludes, one must 
attempt in the first place to locate precedents for the phrase £uqv- 
tog Àóyog in the biblical literature; and this precedent, he argues, is 
found in Jeremiah's expectation that God would place his law within 
the human heart in the eschatological era." More specifically, Fabris 


formula Aóyog &£uqvtoc, come in Jac. 1,21, dove essa rivela un caraterre stereotipo e 
fisso"; see further 43f and 46. | 

9? See Legge, 42—44; cf. 26f, as well as his extensive interaction with Boismard's 
interpretation of Jas 1:21 on pp. 142-46. 

6 See Fabris, Legge, 43. 

(^ Thid., 59. 

9 Ibid., 62, 148. 

6 Ibid., 63-64. 

97 Ibid., 62, citing Jewish works such LXX Ps 118:43 and 7.Gad 3:1, as well as 
Col 1:5; Eph 1:13 and 2 Tim 2:15. 

$9 See the discussion of Jas 1:18 in Legge, 134-42, esp. 138-40. 

$9? Ibid., 191; cf. 59-62 and his anticipation of this line of argument already on 
58-59. 

7 Tbid., 113: “Dato il carattere biblico e giudaico del contesto nel quale essa [sc. 
the formulaic expression £uqvtog Adyoc] è inserita, è indispensabile esaminare in 
quale misura questo concetto della «parola impiantata» trova un riscontro in quel- 
l'ambiente." 

7 Tbid., 116, 130, 148-49; see further 113-21. This passage from Jeremiah had 
already been adduced in this connection by a number of other authors; for a list 
see Legge, 24 n. 46, and note in addition Cantinat, Les Epitres, 105. 


e 
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argues that James’s gugvtoc Aóyog is the law of love as the internal- 
ized “messianic law”; the equivalent, in essence, of what Paul con- 
ceives in terms of the holy spirit.” 


Lupwic’s WORT ALS GESETZ 


Martina Ludwig's recent Wort als Gesetz represents another sustained 
attempt to interpret the Letter of James as a Christian work, and 
its logos without recourse to Greek philosophical sources. At the same 
tme, this study differs significantly from those discussed above in 
that its fundamental aim is in fact to overturn the usual “gospel” 
interpretation of James's Jogos. It is Ludwig’s contention that James's 
equation of law and logos is rooted in a Jewish “nomistic word the- 
ology" which first surfaces in. works of the deuteronomistic school. 
Primarily on the basis of this thesis, Ludwig argues that James's logos 
is not “the Gospel,” but the Torah.” 

If there is promise in Ludwig’s ability to conceive of James as a 
Christian work without immediately concluding that “the Gospel” 
must be its central soteriological category,’* the form which her argu- 
ment takes, unfortunately, is less than persuasive.” Among the chief 
problems is the apparent formulation of the question in terms of a 
strict dichotomy between “Jewish” and “Hellenistic” precedents for 
James's concept of logos. Given the overall aim of Ludwig’s study, 
her use of these categories as mutually exclusive is less explicit than 
with Fabris. For example, her emphasis on the Jewish precedents 
for James's use of expressions like d€youar tov... Aóyov,? “hearing 


7 See Legge, 133-81. Cf. with respect to this latter comparison Klein, Ein voll- 
kommenes Werk, 158-59; further J. A. Kirk, “The Meaning of Wisdom in James: 
Examination of a Hypothesis,” MIS 16 (1969-70) 24-38. 

5 See, e.g., the summary of the argument as found in Wort als Gesetz, 169: 
“Bestimmte Formulierungen aus Jak 1,12-25 sind... zufriedenstellend aus jüdisch- 
nomistischer Tradition zu erkláren. Danach. scheint es mir erwiesen, daB der Jak 
in 1.18.21-23 mit Aóyog nicht das Evangelium, die christliche Lehre o.ä. bezeich- 
net, sondern das jüdische Gesetz." Interpretation of Jas 2:8-11 is presented as being 
of secondary importance: it is discussed along with other relevant passages found 
outside of James | only in order to provide “ein vollstándigeres Bild der jüdisch 
geprägten Theologie des Jak" (ibid.,. 171; cf. 171-75). 

™ See in this connection also Tsuji, Glaube, 108-115, who relies in large meas- 
ure on Ludwig. 

? See my review in JBL 115 (1996) 372-75. I have drawn freely on portions of 
this review for what follows. 

7? Wort als Gesetz, 159—61. 
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and doing,"" and Aóyog à&AnÜOetac/? is not meant to refute Stoic 
influence on James's concept of logos, but to show that such usages 
can be understood apart from comparison with Christian treatments 
of “the Gospel.” A similar aim underlies the compilation of Jewish 
texts that use agrarian imagery to speak of the internalization of the 
law in order to explain James’s description of the logos as Éuqvtoc.? 
In short, Ludwig rejects the possibility of Greek philosophical influence 
on James's concept of logos, but the rejection is tacit—a function, 
apparently, of her thesis that James relies on a Jewish tradition of 
equating law and logos. 

Ludwig's treatment of Philo's analogous equation of law and logos 
is especially suggestive in this respect. Philo's extensive reliance upon 
Greek philosophy, according to Ludwig, renders any similarity between 
his language and the “Jewish Word-terminology" “only accidental."9? 
In fact, analysis of Philo’s writings suggests that “the taking up of 
the nomistic Jewish Word theology is apparently not to be expected 
in authors heavily influenced by Hellenism."?! Conversely, it would 
seem, one ought not expect James—which according to Ludwig zs 
influenced by this Jewish tradition—to exhibit significant hellenistic 
influence. And in fact, the possibility that James’s understanding of 
these terms has also been influenced by Greek philosophical thought 
is entirely overlooked in Ludwig's study. The interpretation of James's 
Euputog Aóyog offered by Meyer, Boismard and in the early com- 
mentaries of Oecumenius, Theophylactus and Dionysius is passed 
over in silence," as are the often discussed Stoic precedents for the 
work’s repeated association of law and freedom. 


THe PROBLEM AND THE [THESIS 


Whether by rejecting Stoic influence outright or by positing an entirely 
superficial adoption of Stoic terminology to convey a patently Christian 





" Ibid., 164-67. 

^ Thid., 151-57. 

7? Wort als Gesetz, 162-64. Cf. Ward, “Communal Concern," 130-33; Klein, Ein 
vollkommenes Werk, 136-37; Tsuji, Glaube, 109. 

59 Thid., 86. 

8! Thid., 194. 

? Note that Ludwig does refer to the Apostolic Constitutions when discussing the 
expression €u@utosg Aóyoc; but she gives no indication that its phrase gu@vtos vopoc 
may be in any way indebted to Stoic thought. It is cited, rather, primarily because 
it "sounds like a clarification of Jas 1:21" (ibid., 164). 
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meaning, those interpreters who view James as a Christian compo- 
sition have uniformly rejected the proposition that its notion of a 
"saving logos’ might be illuminated by comparison with texts informed 
by Greek philosophical tradition. The relevant passages cited by 
Meyer and Boismard, like the commentaries of Oecumenius, Theo- 
phylactus and Dionysius bar Salibi, are scarcely deemed worthy 
of mention, let alone substantive discussion. When cited, the pas- 
sages are quickly dismissed as irrelevant to the interpretation of James. 
The striking coincidence of terminology in this rather diverse series 
of works has not led to their collection and systematic study. 

Such a hasty dismissal of evidence, coupled with the fact that the 
two authors who do detect substantive Stoic influence do so while 
doubting the Christian origin of, at least, this portion of James, sug- 
gests that this state of affairs is symptomatic of a wider set of assump- 
tions regarding the centrality of “the Gospel” in early Christian—or, 
perhaps more to the point, “New Testament”—soteriology. If it is 
taken to be a “truism of the New Testament” that the gospel saves; 
if it is understood that the “logos of truth" in a Christian work must 
naturally refer to “the Christian message”; then it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the philosophical notion of a logos innate in the human 
animal would be seen as relevant to James only if it was originally 
a non-Christian work.9? 

In any event, scholarship’s consistent failure to reckon with the 
possibility that James’s correlation of law and /ogos—even if it is a 
Christian composition—might represent a creative fusion of tradi- 
tions of diverse origins is problematic. Despite the formulation of the 
problem in the works of Fabris and Ludwig, it does not immedi- 
ately follow from James’s use of typically Jewish or Christian expres- 
sions in association with éu@vtos Aodyos that the latter phrase itself was 
coined entirely apart from Greek philosophical influence. As Dibelius 
and others have recognized, it is quite possible that an expression 
of philosophical provenance is simply used in James alongside expres- 
sions of Jewish or Christian origin.** At the same time, against Dibelius 


83 See the further discussion of this problem in the Introduction. 

+ Note, in fact, the apparent concession in Fabris, Legge, 81. Having concluded 
regarding the context in which James’s “law of freedom” occurs that “non solo il 
complesso delle nozioni, ma anche il loro rapporto si spiega esclusivamente alla 
luce della tradizione biblica e giudaica,” Fabris goes on to write that the presence 
of “[a]lcune somiglianze esterne di vocabolario con l'ambiente greco" does not alter 
the fact that the “carattere biblico e guidaico" of James excludes "l'ambiente greco 
e stoico come matrice delle nozioni di Giacomo.” Rather, “al massimo possono 
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and others, it does not immediately follow from the fact that James 
speaks of €ugvtoc Aóyog in a manner uncharacteristic of Stoic discus- 
sions of human reason that the original meaning of the phrase is 
entirely irrelevant to James. Such facile conclusions bespeak a much 
too simplistic approach to the very complex problem of the merger 
of Jewish, Christian and Greek tradition in the early Christian lit- 
erature. A number of ancient Jewish and Christian works sought to 
incorporate Stoic concepts into religious traditions with which they were 
not originally associated, and this inevitably resulted in the adapta- 
tion and modification of the philosophical ideas. If the treatment of 
Eugvtos Adyos in the Letter of James is not typical of Stoicism, nei- 
ther is its Christian author a typical Stoic. 

The question, however, remains. Is the expression €ugvtog Aóyog 
in fact of Greek philosophical provenance? And if so, to what extent 
are its original connotations significant for understanding the reli- 
gious thought of the Letter of James? 

In what follows, I will show that the phrase gugvtog Aóyog was in 
fact coined in philosophical circles, in connection with the Stoic the- 
ory that human reason comprises a divinely given “natural” law. 
More specifically, the theoretical background of the phrase lies in 
the Stoic correlation of the inchoate logos with which humans are 
born with “implanted preconceptions” (Éuqvtoi rpoAnyets), that is, 
with the human animal’s innate disposition to form concepts like 
“good” and “bad” (Chapter Two). 

We shall see, further, that as the Stoic theory of law was adapted 
by various Jewish and Christian authors, it was, naturally, variously 
modified to accommodate aspects of these authors’ thought which 
were alien to Stoicism. Most common is the identification of some 
body of instruction—the Torah or the teaching of Jesus—as a ver- 
bal expression of this innate natural law (Chapter Three). It is my 
contention that the Letter of James, with its correlation of implanted 
logos with the “perfect” law, a “law of freedom,” presents another 
example of the Christian adaptation of this philosophical conception 
of law. Those aspects of James's treatment of €ugvtog Aóyog which 
diverge from the discussion. of human reason in the Stoic sources 


suffragare l'ipotesi di una assunzione materiale da parte di Giacomo della terminologia greca, 
pero con un significato nuovo e diverso nel contesto attuale della lettera" (emphasis mine). Fabris 
does not refer specifically to 0 €ugvtos Aóyog in this connection, but cf. 33-48, esp. 
42—44. 
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result from the fact that James has incorporated the Stoic concept 
into a set of religious and historical convictions which derive from 
Jewish and Christian tradition rather than Stoic philosophy. In James 
it is assumed that the Torah represents a written expression of the 
implanted Jogos that all human beings possess by nature; and it is 
expected that the god who authored this law will execute an escha- 
tological judgment in accord with it at the parousia of Jesus Christ 
(Chapter Four) Accordingly, logos and its opposite, human desire, 
are presented as the two “ways” upon which one can travel toward 
this judgment: the latter is characterized by “deception,” manifests 
itself in “sin,” and leads to eschatological “death,” while the former 
is characterized by "truth," manifests itself in “good works” (€pya), 
and “saves souls” from death (Chapter Five). The soteriology of the 
Letter of James, in short, has been woven from strands of tradition 
that derive from Jewish, Christian and Greek philosophical discourse. 
The implications of this analysis for attempts to locate the Letter of 
James within early Christianity, and particularly in relation to Paul, 
will be discussed at the close of the study. 


CHAPTER TWO 


LAW AS IMPLANTED LOGOS: 
CICERO AND THE STOICS ON NATURAL LAW 


It will have been observed from the preceding chapter that a rather 
remarkable coincidence of terminology exists between Dionysius bar 
Salibi’s commentary on the Letter of James, Cicero’s De Legibus, and 
the Apostolic Constitutions. In each work the term “implanted” (čuov- 
toc, insita) is used, in the course of a discussion of natural law, to 
describe either that law itself or the “reason” (Aóyoc, ratio) with which 
it is identified. Further instances of this terminology can be adduced; 
for example, the “implanted natural law" (€u@vtog qvotkógc vópozc) 
treated by Methodius, or “the seed of the logos implanted in every 
race of humans" (tò gugvtov navi yévev dvOpOnwv onéppo toO Adyov) 
that Justin correlates with the "natural law" manifested by and in 
Jesus Christ. Finally, one might also cite that text which Dionysius 
bar Salibi was interpreting, and which is the central concern of this 
study: the Letter of James itself correlates “implanted logos” with a 
law that is both “perfect” and “of freedom.” 

It is the purpose of this chapter to show that the recurrence of 
this terminology is not, in fact, mere coincidence. The similar lan- 
guage found in these otherwise widely disparate works is to be 
explained in terms of their common dependence on the Stoic the- 
ory of law. In order to demonstrate this point, it will be necessary 
to delve somewhat deeply into this important, but surprisingly neglected, 
aspect of Stoic philosophy.' Before turning to an examination of the 
evidence, though, a couple of introductory remarks are in order. 


' P. A. Vander Waerdt describes the “detailed consideration” of the problem 
presented in his recent dissertation as “never previously attempted”; see “The Stoic 
Theory of Natural Law” (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1989) 5. Cf. the ear- 
lier studies of H. Koester, “NOMOX $VXEQX: The Concept of Natural Law in 
Greek Thought,” Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Randall Goodenough 
(ed. J. Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 521-41; G. Watson, “The Natural Law and 
Stoicism,” Problems in Stoicism (ed. A. A. Long; London: Athlone Press, 1971), 216-38; 
R. Horsley, “The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero," H7R 71 (1978) 35-59; 
G. Striker, “Origins of the Concept of Natural Law,” Proceedings of the Boston Area 
Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 2 (ed. J. J. Cleary, New York: University Press of 
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Law was a subject to which the Stoic philosophers devoted a 
significant amount of attention. Treatises on the subject are associ- 
ated with the most important names in the early movement: Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus all wrote works entitled On Law or On 
Laws, as did Sphaerus and Diogenes of Babylon.^ Unfortunately these 
works are entirely lost to us, with the exception of a couple of impor- 
tant fragments from Chrysippus's On Law. In fact, Cicero's De Legibus 
is by far the most extensive treatment of natural law that has been 
preserved from antiquity. The use of this treatise for reconstructing 
the early Stoic theory, however, is complicated by the fact that 
Cicero's primary source may have been Antiochus of Ascalon, a 
philosopher who had left the skeptical Academy to form his own 
breakaway “Old Academy," and whose thought represented a blend 
of Stoic and Platonic elements.’ Accordingly, while it is clear by all 
accounts that the theory of law presented by Cicero is essentially 
the Stoic theory,* a number of authors have variously identified this 
or that detail of Cicero's account as departures from Stoicism. This 
question will in fact impinge on our discussion precisely at its most 


America, 1987) 79-94. On Cicero's De Legibus in particular L. P. Kenter, 
M. Tulhus Cicero, De Legibus: A commentary on book I. (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 
1972); S. Benardete, Cicero's De Legibus I: Its Plan and Intention," AJP 108 (1987) 
295—309. Note also those studies published since the appearance of Vander Waerdt's 
dissertation: G. Striker, “Following Nature: A Study in Stoic Ethics," Oxford Studies 
in Ancient Philosophy 9 (1991) 1—73, esp. 35—50; P. Mitsis, "Natural Law and Natural 
Right in Post-Aristotelian Philosophy. The Stoics and their Critics," ANRW 2.36.7 
(1994) 4812-50; J. G. DeFilippo and P. T. Mitsis, “Socrates and Stoic Natural 
Law," The Socratc Movement (ed. P. A. Vander Waerdt; Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1994) 252-71. See also Vander Waerdt's own more recent studies: “Philosophical 
Influence on Roman Jurisprudence? The Case of Stoicism and Natural Law," ANRW 
2.36.7 (1994) 4851—4900; “Zeno’s Republic and the Origins of Natural Law," The 
Socratic Movement, 272—308. 

* See the index in SVF 4, p. 100, under vópog. 

? The most recent and sustained argument for this position is that of P. A. Vander 
Waerdt, “The Stoic Theory of Natural Law”; see also idem, “Philosophical Influence 
on Roman Jurisprudence.” For a sketch of the earlier discussion of the question 
see L. P. Kenter, De Legibus, 9-10. A good introduction to Antiochus of Ascalon is 
found in J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists: 80 B.C. to A.D. 220 (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1977) 52-106. 

* This point will become clear over the course of this chapter, and is at any rate 
not disputed in the secondary hterature. Vander Waerdt's approach is properly cau- 
tious: "Cicero's account provides a check against which to evaluate the evidence 
that does survive from the early Stoa, but not a starting point for our enquiry" 
(“The Stoic Theory of Natural Law,” 30). Nonetheless, he finds significant conti- 
nuity from Zeno to Cicero (ibid., 28)—and this despite his strenuous argument that 
Cicero's source was Antiochus of Ascalon. 
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critical juncture: the analysis of Cicero's treatment of the Stoic doc- 
trine of “implanted preconceptions” (€u@vtot mpoAnywetc) as it pertains 
to his theory of natural law. Ultimately, resolution of the issue will 
have little bearing on our present concern, which is simply to iden- 
tify the theoretical basis for Cicero’s definition of law in terms of 
"implanted reason." For our purposes, it matters little whether this 
basis is properly Stoic or Antiochan. Nonetheless, for the sake of 
clarity, and because the Stoic theory is of interest in its own right, 
the question will merit some attention. It will in any case be argued 
that this aspect of Cicero’s theory is essentially consistent with that 
of Chrysippus. 

A word too, finally, should be said regarding the use of the term 
“natural law” in connection with Stoicism. While the significant steps 
the Stoics took in the direction of a theory of natural law must be 
counted among their most enduring and influential legacies, the pre- 
cise nature of their contribution has been a matter of some debate. 
It has often been noted that the terms “law of nature” or “natural 
law” do not occur in the extant Stoic sources prior to Cicero and 
Philo,’ and at least one scholar has concluded that in Stoicism “the 
real concern of the truly wise man was the positive correlation of 
reason and nature (Aóyog and oig, whereas the relation of law 
and nature was still seen as an irreconcilable antithesis."^ This con- 
clusion, however, is the result of a rather misleading emphasis on 
the actual terms “law of nature" or “natural law’—a restriction 
which is problematic from the start given our extremely fragmen- 
tary knowledge of the writings of the early Stoics.’ As we shall see, 


? Koester, e.g., takes this observation as his starting point in *NOMOX ®YZEQ2”; 
see further on this the following note. See also Vander Waerdt, “The Stoic Theory 
of Natural Law," 9-10 and 81-86. 

6 Koester, “NOMO? ®YZEQY,” 527. Koester argues that the dissolution of the 
Greek antithesis between vópog and voc is achieved only when Greek ideas are 
wedded to a Jewish emphasis on the law of Moses. In Philo’s writings, he argues, 
“[t]he new antithesis has now become that of the ‘law of nature’ and the numer- 
ous laws of men.” Something resembling this latter antithesis, however, is already 
evident in Zeno’s Republic, on which see below. Moreover, such a thesis fails to 
account for Cicero’s use of similar terminology, as was pointed out by R. Horsley 
in “The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero,” 35-59. 

’ It is indeed noteworthy that such terms are not in evidence for the earliest 
Stoics. On the other hand, the absence of this term in the extant fragments of 
Zeno—fragments which do not, it is to be noted, include even a single scrap of his 
On Law—scarcely warrants Koester’s assurance that it is “quite certain that Zeno 
never used this term [sc. natural law]”; see *NOMOX ®YZEQYX,” 529. Cf. in this 
respect Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 1.36, who speaks explicitly of Zeno's view of the naturalis 
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it is clear that the Stoics did, at least, define law in terms of a logos 
that was “positively correlated" with nature. And in fact, Chrysippus 
himself had spoken of law as qóo£1... Kai ui) Véoe1.® 

For these reasons it seems to me that the terms “natural law" and 
“law of nature" are a fair designation of the law with which the 
Stoics were concerned whether or not they themselves ever used 
phrases like vóuog pbcews or vópog quotkóc, and I will not, therefore, 
avoid them. That being said, however, it should be emphasized that 
the Stoic “law,” unlike the natural laws of most later thinkers, 1s not 
to be understood as an inviolable set of precepts that admit of 
codification. Not only is there no record of any attempt at a writ- 
ten formulation of this law in the early sources, but the theoretical 
principles that provide the basis for Stoic ethics in general, and the 
Stoic theory of law in particular, make such an attempt highly improb- 
able from the start.? 


Law As Locos 


Fundamental to the Stoic theory of law was the identification of law 
and logos. Given the state of the evidence, it is possible to trace this 
formal identification with certainty only as far as Chrysippus; it 1s, 
however, rather difficult to believe that it was not already central to 
Zeno’s notion of law as well.'° Plutarch reports that in his Republic, 
Zeno had envisioned a state in which all human beings were fellow- 


lex. While it is of course possible that Cicero himself has read this phrase into Zeno 
(or his source for Zeno’s thought), the state of our sources prohibits such sweeping 
assessments as Koester offers here. 

® Diog. Laert. 7.128. This distinction is echoed by Arius Didymus, who char- 
acterizes 0 Adyog as pvGEL vópoc (SVF 2.528). To this extent, Vander Waerdt’s claim 
that “the early scholarchs avoid the term nomos phuseos because it is a singularly 
inappropriate term to describe their theory” would seem to go beyond the evidence; 
that such a term is “a singularly inappropriate" description of the Stoic theory is 
in any case questionable as, indeed, the title of Vander Waerdt’s dissertation itself 
suggests. See “The Stoic Theory of Natural Law,” 10. 

? This is argued at length in Vander Waerdt, “The Stoic Theory of Natural Law"; 
see esp. pp. 89-99. See further B. Inwood, “Commentary on Striker,” Proceedings of 
the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 2, 95-101. For a different view see 
Mitsis, “Natural Law and Natural Right in Post-Aristotelian Philosophy,” 4812-50. 

10 So also M. E. Reesor, The Political Theory of the Old and Middle Stoa (New York: 
J. J. Augustin, 1951) 9-10; Vander Waerdt, “The Stoic Theory of Natural Law,” 
38 and 123-134. Cf. also the comment of Cicero (De Nat. Deor. 1.36) that “Zeno 
believed the natural law to be divine, and that its function is to command what 1s 
right and to forbid the opposite,” with the most commonly attested Stoic definition 
of law, on which see immediately below. 
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citizens, and in which the different local systems of justice (idto1g 
dikatocg) were replaced by the “universal law” (xowoóg vóuog).!! Plutarch 
does not describe this universal law further; but where the “world 
city” is discussed in later literature, its “law” or “constitution” is reg- 
ularly identified as logos. In fact, the identification of the universal 
law with logos is apparently assumed already by Cleanthes, who 
equates neglect of the former with ignorance of the latter in his 
Hymn to Zeus: 


For you [Zeus] have so welded into one all things good and bad that 
they all share in a single everlasting reason (Aóyov). It is shunned and 
neglected by the bad among mortal men, the wretched, who ever 
yearn for the possession of goods yet neither see nor hear god’s uni- 
versal law (Qe00 xowóv vópov) by obeying which they could lead a good 
life in partnership with intelligence.” 


In any event, the identification was made explicit at least by Chrysippus, 
as is clear from Diogenes Laertius's report that he had character- 
ized the universal law (0 vópog 0 kotwóg) as “right reason which per- 
vades all things" (0 dp00¢ Aóyoc, 51a n&vtov épyóuevoc).'* 

Firmly in place in our later sources for Stoic philosophy, this 
identification of law and logos is in fact fundamental to a well-attested 
Stoic definition of law.? According to Stobaeus, the Stoics 


!! Plutarch, Alex. Fort. Virt. 329A-B (= SVF 1.262). Plutarch's report that Zeno 
said all people were citizens should be read in light of Diog. Laert. 7.32-33, where 
it is reported that Zeno held that only the virtuous were to be considered citizens 
of the universal politeia, while the non-virtuous were “aliens” and “enemies.” It is 
most reasonable to conclude that Zeno held that all human beings have the poten- 
tial to be citizens owing to their possession of logos, though only those who perfect 
their reason, and so live in accord with the cosmic law, actually are such. Cf. in 
this respect Philo’s limitation of the term “world citizen” to the €uwvyor vópot, on 
which see below, Chapter Three. 

'2 See, e.g., Cicero De Leg. 1.23. Cf. the remark of Arius Didymus that gods and 
humans “are members of a community because of their participation in reason, 
which is natural law” (ọúosı vópocg); for text and translation see A. A. Long and 
D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987) $67L (= SVF 2.528). Cf. in addition the use of such terminology by 
Philo and in the Apostolic Constitutions, on which see below, Chapter Three. See fur- 
ther the works of Reesor and Vander Waerdt cited above in note 10. 

A tantalizing fragment from Heraclitus seems to suggest that he may have been 
an important precursor to the Stoics in this respect; for text, translation and com- 
mentary see G. S. Kirk, Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments Edited with an Introduction and 
Commentary (Gambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1954) 48-56; see more gen- 
erally A. A. Long, “Heraclitus and Stoicism,” Philosophia 5/6 (1975-76) 133-56. 

5 The translation is that of Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.326f. 

'* Diog. Laert. 7.88; all translations of Diogenes Laertius are taken from LCL 
unless otherwise noted. 

5 M. Schofield writes that “the proposition that law is simply right reason 
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say that the law 1s good, being right reason commanding, on one hand, 
that which ought to be done, and forbidding, on the other, that which 
ought not be done.’® 


This definition is echoed elsewhere by Stobaeus, and is found with 
minor variations in the works of a number of other authors, includ- 
ing Cicero, Philo, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Clement of Alex- 
andria." The fact that this definition is so widespread and never 
attributed to any particular philosopher suggests that it was rather 
standard Stoic fare. All of its elements, moreover, are at least pre- 
sent in the writings of Chrysippus, who not only, as we have seen, 
identified law as “right reason” (óp0óg Aóyoc), but also wrote the fol- 
lowing in the opening of his On Law: 


Law is king of all things human and divine. Law must preside over 
what is honourable and base, as ruler and as guide, and thus be the 
standard of right and wrong, prescribing to animals whose nature is politi- 
cal what they should do, and prohibiting them rom what they should not do (xoà 
TOV gvoet TOMTUK@V Gov TPOGTAKTIKOV HEV OV TOINTEOV, ArayopevtiKov ÕÈ 
Qv ob nomtéov).!® 


Natural Law as Cosmic Logos 


The Stoics closely associated the logos which is law with God. Cicero, 
for example, reports that “Zeno believed the natural law to be 
divine."? This association at times took the form of out-and-out 
identification. According to Cicero, Chrysippus “identifies Jupiter with 
the mighty law, everlasting and eternal, which is our guide of life 
and instructress in duty."? Again, Diogenes Laertius reports Chry- 


employed in prescribing what should be done and forbidding what should not be 
done is a securely Stoic and indeed Chrysippean thesis"; see The Stoic idea of the City 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991) 68-69. Note further the attribution 
of a quite similar definition to Zeno by Cicero in De Nat. Deor. 1.36: *Zeno's view 
is that the law of nature is divine, and that its function is to command what is - 
right and to forbid the opposite" (Zeno autem... naturalem legem divinam esse censet, 
eamque vim obtinere recta imperantem prohibentemque contraria). All translations of Cicero's 
works, unless otherwise noted, are taken from LCL. 

$ K VF 3.613: tóv te vópov cnovdaiov eivat pact, Àóyov ópOóv Svta tpootaxtikóv 
uèv àv romtéov, &xoryopevtikóv 58 dv ob nomtéov. 

7 See SVF 3.614; Cicero, De Leg. 1.18-19; 1.42 2.8; 2.10; cf. De Rep. 33; Philo, 
Jos. 29; Praem. Poen. 55; Mier. Abr. 130; see further SVF 2.1003; 3.332. 

18 SVF 3.314; the translation is that of Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 
1.432 (§67R), with my emphasis. 

I? De Nat. Deor. 1.36. 

2 De Nat. Deor. 1.40: Idemque [sc. Chrysippus; cf. 1.39] etiam legis perpetuae et aeter- 
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sippus’s view that “the law common to all things, that is to say, 
the right reason which pervades all things... is identical with this 
Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is.”?! On the other hand, the Stoics 
were apparently equally comfortable using language that indicated 
that God and the law were not, strictly speaking, identical.? Thus 
God is strictly identical with neither “universal reason" (kotwóg Adyos) 
nor law in Cleanthes’s Hymn to Zeus. A passage from Plutarch 
might evidence a similar distinction on the part of Chrysippus, who 
also, according to Cicero, could identify the two.” Brad Inwood, 
in fact, has made the plausible suggestion that the Stoic (or at least 
Chrysippus’s) “universal law” should be interpreted specifically as the 
will (BooAnoic)—that is, the rational impulse (opun)—of Zeus, on the 
basis of the Stoic psychology of action.? The fluidity of the Stoic 
usage in this respect is perhaps to be understood in light of their 
similarly fluid use of the term *god."?e 

The association of law with the reason of God is also found in 
Cicero's De Legibus. In 2.8ff, Cicero attributes to the “wisest men” 
(saptentissimorum) the view that “the ultimate and primal Law is the 
mind of God, whose reason directs all things either by compulsion 
or restraint.”?’ This law, he explains, is “coeval” (aequalis) with God, 


nae vim, quae quasi dux vitae et magistra officiorum. sit, Iovem dicit esse; cited according to 
LCL. Cf. Diog. Laert. 7.134 where tov Oeóv is identified with tov Adyov; and note 
further the introduction to Chrysippus’s On Law, where it is said that “Law is king 
of all things human and divine” (SVF 3.314). 

? Diog. Laert. 7.88: ô vépog 6 Kowdc, Sonep Eotiv ô d6p8d¢c Aóyoc, 51G návtov 
épxópevoc, 6 adtds dv TH Au, xoOnyeuóvi TOOTH tis TOV Óvtov SLOLKHOEWS Óvtt. 

7? Against Horsley, “Law of Nature," 42, who finds the tendency of Philo and 
Cicero to distinguish God from law as the “most significant” of all the indications 
of Platonic influence on the Stoic ideas of these authors. 

? See SVF 1.537 (= Stobaeus, Ecl. 1.25.3-27.4), noting esp. the following clauses: 
Zed QVOEG GPXNYE, vóuov éta na&vta KvBEpvOv ... KatevBdveic kowóv Adyov, Oc 6ux 
NÓVTOV POLTE. 

^ Plutarch, St. Rep. 1050D; the extent to which the phrase tov tod Adc Adyov . . 
Koi VOLOV Kal SIKHV xoi xpóvotav represents Chrysippus's own words, however, is 
not immediately clear. 

23 Brad Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1985) 107f and 160. See further on this immediately below. Cf. in this respect Philo 
Opif. 3. 

26 See, for example, the Epicurean critique of Stoic theology reported by Cicero 
in De Nat. Deor. 1.36-41; see further Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 
1.323-33. 

?/ De Leg. 2.8. I diverge from the translation of the LCL only in reading 
principem ... et ultimam as descriptive of legem illam rather than the mentem dei, cf. in 
this respect 2.10, cited below, where the law, in a similar context, is described as 
vera et princeps. 
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“for the divine mind cannot exist without reason, and divine reason 
cannot but have this power to establish right and wrong.” Thus, 
before human beings ever began to codify laws, this “eternal law” 
(legem sempiternam) was in effect: 


For reason did exist, derived from the nature of the universe, urging 
men to right conduct and diverting them from wrong-doing, and this 
reason did not first become Law when it was written down,? but when 
it first came into existence; and it came into existence simultaneously 
with the divine mind.? 


Cicero then offers a version of the standard Stoic definition of law 
which identifies the “right reason” in question more closely: “Wherefore 
the true and primal law, applied to command and prohibition, is 
the right reason of supreme Jupiter.”*! 

These passages from De Legibus 2 occur in the context of a recap 
of the main points of De Legibus l, which itself provides the theo- 
retical basis for the De Legibus as a whole.? It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the association of the law with the divine rato emerges 
clearly in book one as well, especially in connection with Cicero's 
argument that the common possession of reason (and therefore right 
reason) by the gods and humanity entails the common possession of 
law as well—a series of inferences that leads ultimately to the famil- 
lar Stoic thesis of the citizenship of gods and human beings in the 
cosmic civitas.” 


Natural Law as Human Reason 


Just as logos, according to the Stoics, is both a divine, cosmic force 
and a particular characteristic of the human animal, so too could 
the law comprised by this logos be conceived as both permeating the 
cosmos and internal to the human individual. While explicit testi- 
mony is lacking in the extant early fragments, the Stoic espousal of 


? Ibid., 2.10. | 

? Note that Cicero's own attempt to write up a law based on this “natural law” 
seems rather at odds with the early Stoic theory; see on this point above. In this 
respect, though, his project is not unlike later Jewish and Christian attempts to find 
verbal expressions of this law in their own traditions of instruction; see further on 
this Chapters Three and Four. 

9 De Leg. 2.10. 

9| Thid. 

? See the comments of Cicero in De Leg. 2.8, and those of Quintus in 2.9. 

5 De Leg. 1.23. 
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this latter view is nonetheless certain, at least from the time of 
Chrysippus. Suggestive in the first place is the fact that where the 
undoubtedly early Stoic concept of the human animal as citizen of 
the World City appears in later sources, it is consistently empha- 
sized that the human’s status as citizen owes to his or her share of 
the logos which constitutes the law of the Cosmopolis.?* The most 
decisive evidence, however, comes from the sphere of the Stoic psy- 
chology of action. We have seen the specification of the law’s func- 
tion as “commanding that which is to be done and forbidding that 
which is not to be done” appears repeatedly in the Stoic sources. It 
is attributed to Zeno, quoted from Chrysippus’s On Law, and is part 
of the standard Stoic definition of law found in a diverse body of 
ancient literature. It is therefore of great interest that Chrysippus 
understood these functions to be intimately bound up with the work- 
ings of the human logos as well. 

All animal action, according to the Stoics, originates ultimately 
with “impulse” (opum)? Each impulse is itself prompted by a par- 
ticular type of “presentation” (gavtaoia), namely a “hormetic pre- 
sentation,” which “indicates to the animal the presence of something 
of interest to it, something which will contribute to its health, well- 
being, pleasure, the fulfillment of its individual nature, etc."?? In the 
case of the mature human animal, the /ogos functions to provide a 
propositional content to the hormetic (and other) presentations that 
he or she experiences, and rational human action is caused by the 
impulse which results from assent to the proposition accompanying 
a given hormetic presentation. Inwood makes the quite plausible 


* See above, note 12. 

? For the summary of the Stoic doctrine of impulse which follows I rely on 
Inwood's very illuminating study, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism, see esp. 
p. 47-53 on impulse as the cause of action. See further Long and Sedley, The 
Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.346—54, who offer translations of some of the basic evidence 
along with comments. 

°° Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 56. As Chems points out (Plutarch: Moralia 
[LCL. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1976; repr. 1993], 451—52 note c), 
the term pu, as is so common in Stoic schemes of classification, seems to have 
been used both in a more general way (i.e., to designate that movement of the soul 
which is generative of action) and with a more specific referent (i.e., as one species 
of the former, namely that directed toward something desired). The latter is to be 
contrasted with another species of the more general ópuf, namely the dgopyn, 
which is directed away from something rejected. See further the detailed discussion 
of the Stoic terminology in Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 224—42. 

7 Cf. Diog. Laert. 7.86, where the logos is said to supervene “as the craftsman 
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conjecture that the Stoics would have held that an imperatival clause 
accompanies the hormetic presentation in addition to the proposi- 
tional clause that accompanies all presentations.” For example, if a 
thirsty woman experiences the presentation of a glass of ice water 
on a hot day, her drinking that water will depend not only upon 
her assent to the proposition “it is appropriate for me to drink this 
ice water," but her obedience to the imperative “drink the ice water!” 
that her /ogos would issue subsequent to her assent to the afore- 
mentioned proposition. In short, rational human action is the result 
of one's obedience to the imperatival commands issued by one's own 
logos in response to hormetic presentations. Thus Chrysippus defined 
a human animal’s impulse (opuf)—1mpulse, that is, in the stricter 
sense?—as Aóyog npootaktikóg ADT TOD noiiv, and &popuh as Aóyog 
ino yopeutikóc. © 

This description of the human logos as npootaxtikdc"! and &nayops- 
vtiKdc is rather striking in light of the widely attested Stoic definition 
of vóuog as Aóyoc ópfóc npootaxtióc LEV OV TOINTEOV, ÅNAYOPEVTIKÒG 
68 àv od nomntéov. It is highly significant, therefore, that the definitions 
of human pph and &poppń given above were in fact taken by Plutarch 
from Chrysippus's treatise On Law, a work which had used the terms 


of impulse," as *a more perfect leadership" in action. (The translation of the lat- 
ter phrase [teAetotépav npootaciav] is taken from LCL; for texvítng yàp ottog 
[Aóyoc] extytvetat ts òpus, however, I have cited the more literal translation of 
Long and Sedley, The Hellenstic Philosophers, 1.346 [§57A].) Assent is thus a neces- 
sary part of human action, and is in fact the locus of human ethical responsibility 
according to the Stoics; see further on this Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 66-91. 

* Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 60—66. 

39 See above, note 36. 

9 Plutarch, St. Rep. 1037F. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 61, in writing that 
"Chrysippus seems to have defined an impulse as man's reason commanding him 
to act" has apparently read Chrysippus's tod &vOpanxov as dependent upon ô Aóyog 
rather than fj opu. While grammatically this is possible, the genitive is more likely 
dependent upon fj opun for two reasons. First, by Inwood's own account (ibid., 
107-8), it is not only human reason that commands; cf. in this respect De Leg 2.10: 
*... the divine mind cannot exist without reason, and divine reason cannot but 
have this power to establish right and wrong" (neque... esse mens diina sine ratione 
potest, nec ratio divina non hanc vim in rectis pravisque sanciendis habet). More importantly, 
this definition must in any case be understood as concerning specifically fj opui] tod 
&vOpónov since the impulse of non-rational animals is not governed by reason. 

4 Note that where LCL has npootatixoc, SVF reads npootaxtióg. I have found 
no indication that this confusion is based on textual variants; see further the edi- 
tion of M. Pohlenz (Plutarchi Moralia (Lipsiae: Teubner, 1925) vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 12) 
which agrees with SVF with no indication of textual variants. The use of npoota- 
tw«óc in LCL is perhaps an oversight: mpootatikoc, from the verb npootfjvoi, means 
“of or for a prostates [i.e. a leader]”; npootaxtikoc, meaning “of or for commanding,” 
comes from nzpootáooo, a term whose forms are used repeatedly by Plutarch in 
this passage. 
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npoctaktikóv and GnayopevtiKdv to describe the functions of law 
in its opening lines.” Inwood quite reasonably concludes that this 
treatise 


must have been a work setting out in detail the relation of man to 
the will of Zeus... In doing this he [sc. Chrysippus] seems to have 
developed a theory of the similarity of the mind of man and of god, 
and of the consequent need of a man to assimilate his will to that of 
god.? A man's correct actions (katorthémata) are the result of his impulses, 
obedience to commands to himself which are at the same time the 
commands of the Law of Nature, the will of Zeus.** 


The fact that Chrysippus concerned himself with the topic of “impulse” 
in his treatise On Law, and that he moreover used the same terms 
to describe the functioning of human reason and natural law in this 
work, make it quite difficult to escape the conclusion that the iden- 
tification of law with the /ogos of the sage was an important element 
of his theory of law.? 

Several explicit statements of the identification of the law of nature 
with human reason are in fact found in Cicero's De Legibus, alongside 
its identification with the reason of God. In 2.8 Cicero writes that 


that Law which the gods have given to the human race has been justly 
praised; for it is the reason and mind of the sage applied to command 
and prohibition.'? 


lhis definition 1s obviously reminiscent of what we have found to 
have been a common Stoic definition of law. As in 2.10, it is altered 
only by a more precise identification of the ratio in question; this 
time, however, Cicero specifies that it is particularly the reason of 
the sage. ‘The parallel between 2.8 and 2.10 is made explicit in 2.11. 
The text is corrupt but the sense is clear in any case: 


Therefore, just as that divine mind is the supreme Law, so, when [rea- 
son] is perfected in man, [that also is Law; and this perfected reason 
exists] in the mind of the wise man." 


* Plutarch, St. Rep. 1037F; cf. SVF 3.314. 

3 Inwood cites in this connection Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 2.58. 

^ Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 108. 

5 Note also that Plutarch’s critique of Chrysippus’s On Law in St. Rep. 1038A 
seems to assume that Chrysippus had made this identification. 

*9 De Leg 2.8; I have altered the translation of LCL only in rendering ratio mens- 
que sapientis as “the reason and mind of the sage” rather than “of a wise lawgiver.” 

* De Leg. 2.11; I cite the LCL translation, which follows the conjectural emen- 
dation of Vahlen. 
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The identification of law with the ratio of the sage, as was the case 
with its equation with the ratio of God, is also clear from Book One. 
It emerges most clearly in De Leg. 1.18-19, where Cicero attributes 
to “the most learned men" (doctissimis viris) the view that 


Law is highest reason implanted in nature (summa ratio insita in natura) 
which commands what ought to be done and forbids the opposite. 
This reason, when strengthened and perfected in the human mind, is 
law. And so they believe that Law 1s intelligence, whose natural func- 
tion it is to command right conduct and forbid wrongdoing... [Law] 
is the mind and reason of the sage . . .* 


It is clear from the subsequent reference to the mens ratioque pruden- 
tis and the preceding mention of the hominis mens that Cicero's pri- 
mary concern here is human reason. On the other hand, the general 
equation of law with “intelligence” (prudentiam) which naturally com- 
mands and prohibits might be spoken with reference to God or 
humanity, and at least one author has in fact interpreted the initial 
definition of law as summa ratio insita in natura with reference to the 
divine reason which pervades the cosmos. As this is precisely the 
definition which is of central concern to the present study, it requires 
closer examination. Which ratio in particular does Cicero have in 
mind here? Is a Greek Aóyog £uqvtoc, as Meyer suggested, in fact to 
be seen behind Cicero's Latin ratio msita? Is there any particular 
significance to the use of the term “implanted” in this connection? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Human REASON 


I begin with the observation that the Stoic identification of natural 
law with human reason implies a developmental aspect to their the- 
ory of law. According to the Stoics, the human animal is born with 
only a potential logos, and cannot be properly described as “ratio- 
nal” until around the age of seven, at which time the logos becomes. 


*5 De Leg. 1.18—19: lex est ratio summa insita in natura, quae iubet ea, quae facienda sunt, 
prohibetque contraria. eadem ratio cum est in hominis mente confirmata. et confecta, lex est. itaque 
arbitrantur prudentiam esse legem, cuius ea vis sit, ut recte facere iubeat, vetet delinquere... ea 
est enim naturae vis, ea mens ratioque prudentis . .. I have slighlty altered the LCL trans- 
lation. Cf. also De Leg. 1.23. 

* Cf. De Leg. 2.10: “For the divine mind cannot exist without reason, and divine 
reason cannot but have the power to establish right and wrong." 

5 Kenter, De Legibus, 81f. 
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"completed from the preconceptions” (&k t&v mpoAnyEeov ovunAnpobo001)."! 
This maturation at around seven years of age 1s to be sharply dis- 
tinguished from the ultimate perfection of the logos attained only by 
the sage. Unlike the former, which occurs quite naturally and inde- 
pendently of any intentionality in every human individual, the lat- 
ter occurs only through great intellectual effort, and is in fact rarely, 
if ever, achieved.? This initial maturation will be discussed more 
fully below. At present I wish only to emphasize that, inasmuch as 
it is the perfected reason (óp0óg Aóyog) which is identified by the 
Stoics as natural law, there is necessarily a developmental aspect in 
the theory. 

While explicit evidence for early Stoic discussion of this natural 
consequence of their identification of natural law with human rea- 
son is lacking in the extant fragments, such a developmental aspect 
is in fact quite explicit in Cicero’s De Legibus. The thought behind 
the corrupt passage from 2.10, where Cicero apparently identifies 
the law as reason “when it is perfected in the human being” (cum 
in homine est perfecta, and which thus exists particularly in “the mind 
of the sage” (zn mente sapientis), is spelled out more clearly in 1.18. 
He begins by stating, as his initial definition of law, an obvious vari- 
ant of the common Stoic definition discussed above: lex est ratio summa 
insita in natura, quae tubet ea, quae facienda. sunt, prohibetque contraria. He 
then proceeds to clarify: “this reason, when strengthened and completed in 
the human mind, is law." This statement obviously assumes a time 
when the ratio was less than “strengthened” and "completed," and 
this is precisely what one would expect given the Stoic account of 
the development of the human reason. 

The particular developmental process which informs Cicero’s De 
Legibus is stated more fully in 1.26-27. Having secured the premise 
of the providential governance of the universe (1.21) and the kin- 
ship of humans with God (1.22-25), Cicero rehearses a litany of the 
gifts that divine Nature has bestowed upon humans as a result of 
this family tie. Included among these are not only the senses, which 
serve as one’s “attendants and messengers,” but also the disclosure 


`l SVF 2.83; on the Stoic doctrine of preconception, see below. 

? See Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.381 (S61N). 

5 De Leg. 1.18: eadem ratio cum est in hominis mente confirmata et confecta, lex est. As 
was the case in the citation of this passage above, I have altered the translation of 
LCL; the emphasis in the translation, too, has been added. 
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of *vague conceptions of the most important things" (rerum plurimarum 
obscuras . .. intelligentias) which provide, “as it were, the foundations 
of knowledge” (quasi fundamenta quaedam scientiae). Cicero continues, 
describing the further development of these “obscure conceptions" 
into the ratio itself: 


But, whereas God has begotten and equipped the human being, desir- 
ing it to be the chief of all created things, it should now be evident, 
without going into all the details, that nature herself—by herself— 
(ipsam per se naturam) goes a step farther; for, with no guide to point 
the way, she starts with those things whose character she has learned 
through the rudimentary and inchoate conceptions, and herself—by 
herself—strengthens and perfects the faculty of reason (ex prima et inchoata 
intelligentia genera cognovit, confirmat ipsa per se rationem et perficit). 


As Kenter has recognized, De Leg. 1.26-27 is to be understood in 
light of the Stoic view, mentioned above, that the human logos matures 
to the point where it can be described as properly “rational” as the 
result of a natural process involving preconceptions (xpoAnyets).°° 
According to Cicero, then, the mature human ratio—and ultimately, 
ideally, the “right reason" that is natural law—develops directly out 
these “obscure conceptions." Moreover, it is clear from Cicero's 
depiction of these “foundations of knowledge” as a divine endow- 
ment of the same order as the senses and the human form that he 
understands them to be innate in the human animal." In fact, the 
Stoics did speak of a certain category of preconception which they 
described as éuqvtoc, and it is undoubtedly this class of preconcep- 
tion that Cicero here has in mind. Thus for Cicero the potential 
ratio with which humans are born is intimately associated with the 
"implanted preconceptions” (Éugutot tpoAnyetc): human reason in the 
proper sense of the term develops naturally and directly out of them.°? 
The fact that this developmental scheme is assumed in the initial 


* De Leg 1.26; translation mine. The LCL translation of intelligentias as “mean- 
ings” fails to bring out the connection with the Stoic doctrine of conception and 
preconception; on this use of intelligentia in Cicero, see Marin O. Liscu, Etude sur la 
Langue de la Philosophie Morale chez Cicéron (Paris: Société d’Edition «Les Belles Lettres», 
1930) 114 and 126. On the textual problem here see Kenter, De Legibus, 111—112; 
the intention is sufficiently clear for our purposes in any case. 

? De Leg 1.27; the translation is based on the LCL. 

* Kenter, De Legibus, 111-12. 

5 Ibid. 

58 See further on this point below. 
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account of natural law, where law is defined as ratio insita (cf. Adyos 
£uqQvtoc) requires closer attention. 

There is, however, an important preliminary issue which must first 
be sorted out. The Stoic doctrine of “implanted preconceptions” has 
been the subject of no small debate, and it has been suggested by 
more than one author that Cicero’s belief that these are present in 
human individuals from birth represents a platonizing interpreta- 
tion of the Stoic position.” It will be necessary to bring some clarity 
to the Stoic theory, and thus to Cicero's relation to it, before pro- 
ceeding further. These questions are of obvious importance for the 
more general issue of the primary source for the De Legibus and its 
relation to the early Stoics. More importantly for our present pur- 
poses, this analysis will greatly illuminate the recurring use of the 
term “implanted” to describe the human logos © or the natural law it 
comprises in the ancient literature. 


THe Stoic DOCTRINE OF IMPLANTED PRECONCEPTIONS 


The debate surrounding the Stoic doctrine of “implanted precon- 
ceptions” (€u@vtot mpoAnwetc) concerns, specifically, the early Stoic 
understanding of their origin.9 Both Chrysippus and Epictetus used 
the term čuovtoç to describe human preconceptions of basic ethical 
categories such as good and bad. It is clear by all accounts that 
Epictetus, in a manner reminiscent of Cicero, used this term to con- 
vey that these preconceptions are in some sense “inborn” in the 
human animal. There has been wide disagreement, however, regard- 
ing Chrysippus’s use of the term and its relation to that of Epictetus. 
In what follows, therefore, it will be necessary to reconstruct Chrysip- 
pus’s doctrine as far as possible without reference to the evidence of 
Epictetus. 


? E.g., Kenter, De Legibus, 112. 

°° The most extensive discussions are those OE A. Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa: 
Untersuchungen zur stoischen Philosophie (Stuttgart: Enke 1890; repr., Stuttgart-Bad 
Cannstatt: Friedrich Frommann Verlag [Günther Holzboog], 1968) 187-222; F. H. 
Sandbach, “Ennoia and Prolépsis in the Stoic Theory of Knowledge," Classical 
Quarterly 24 (1930) 44—51; reprinted with supplementary notes in Problems in Stoicism, 
22-37; and M. Pohlenz, Grundfragen der stoischen Philosophie (Abhandlungen der 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen 3/26; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1940; reprinted in Stoicism, [ed. Leonardo Taran; Greek & Roman 
Philosophy 38; New York & London: Garland, 1987]) 82-103. 
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The Problem 


The basic contours of the Stoic doctrine of conception and precon- 
ception are reported by Aetius: 


When man is born, he has the commanding part of his soul like a 
sheet of paper serviceable for writing upon. On this he inscribes each 
one of his concepts (t@v évvoidv). The first method of inscription is 
through the senses (614 tv aio8joewv). For perceiving something, e.g. 
white, they have a memory (uvrimv) of it when it has departed. And 
when many memories of a similar kind have arisen, then we say we 
have experience (&unetpíav). Experience is the mass of similar presen- 
tations (gavtactidv). 


He continues: 


Of conceptions, some come about naturally in the aforesaid ways and 
undesignedly, but others through our instruction and attention. The 
latter are called “conceptions” only, the former are also called “pre- 
conceptions" (tv dé £vvoi&v oi HEV QLOLKHs YIVOVTAL KATH TOÙG ELPNLEVOUG 
tpónovc Koi AvEeritEeyvytas, ai Se HON Sv huetépas SidaocKaAiac xod £xueAetac: 
abdtat èv obv ëvvorar KAAOdVTAL póvov, éxeivar 68 Kai npoAfyei). Reason 
(ò Aóyog), for which we are called rational (Aoywot), is said to be com- 
pleted from our preconceptions (£x tv mpoAnyeov ovpnAnpodo8a1) over 
the first seven years of life.*! 


Preconception (rpóAmwig) is thus a type of conception (évvoia). The 
term £vvoia is used both in this more general sense, as the genus 
of which preconception is a species, as well as 1n a more restricted 
sense to denote a particular species of conception which contrasts 
with the preconception.” According to Aetius, the distinction between 
preconceptions and conceptions in this strict sense is one of origin: 
npoAfyeig arise “naturally” whereas £vvotioa in the strict sense refer 
to those concepts which result from conscious intellectual effort.” 
Thus preconception can fairly be described as one’s initial concep- 
tion of something, which is as such rather ill-defined and in need 
of further refinement.” Both the natural origin of preconceptions 


9! SVF 2.83; the translation is that of Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 25f. 

® Pohlenz (Grundfragen, 84) speaks of “Ennoia im engeren Sinne" and as “Oberbegriff.” 

°° Bonhóffer's limitation of the preconceptions to the “ethischen und ästhetischen 
Begriffe," (e.g. Epictet und die Stoa, 191, 193) and the concept of God (Epictet und die 
Stoa, 218-22), as well as his identification of them with the xowoi £vvoioi have 
been well refuted by Sandbach; see “Ennoia,” 26f and 23-25; also Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 
84-85. Both result from his confusion of zpoAfjyeig in general with the gu@vtotr 
npoÀAnweic. See further on this below. 

6& Cf. Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 25: “This, then, is one distinguishing mark of the 
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and the rather general character of their content are apparently 
reflected in Chrysippus’s definition of mpdAnyic as £vvowx pvouh Tov 
kaóAov.9 

It is the precise meaning of this “natural” acquisition of the pre- 
conceptions that has been at the center of the scholarly debate regard- 
ing the Stoic doctrine of npóAnyig. At least one sense is clear enough 
from Aetius's own report: preconceptions result from the “natural” 
tendency of the commanding faculty to organize sensual experience, 
even before an individual has become properly rational. It has long 
been noted, however, that while Aetius speaks of the “aforesaid ways" 
(plural) in which preconceptions can arise, he indicates only one such 
way, namely, by means of sensual experience.” It is therefore gen- 
erally agreed that behind Aetius’s account lies some source that had 
described more fully the “natural” and “undesigned” acquisition of 
preconceptions, and that something approximating such a source is 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius:® 


Of things conceived (t@v voouuévov), some have been conceived by 
direct experience (kat& nepintwotv), some by resemblance, some by 
analogy, some by transposition, some by composition, some by con- 
trariety ... and some things are conceived by inference, like proposi- 
tions and space; and something just and good (dixatov tı Kai àyaðóv) 
is conceived naturally (qvow&o); and by privation, for instance a man 
without hands.” 


preconception; it is an undeveloped conception, as opposed to the thought-out 
definition”; further Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 83—84. The technical term for this refinement 
seems to have been ói&p0poois; the evidence for this term comes primarily from 
Epictetus, but cf. Diog. Laert. 7.199. See further Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 
188—90. 

9 Diog. Laert. 7.54, citing from the first book of Chrysippus's IIepi Aóyov. On 
the translation of this rather difficult phrase, see Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 25 and 35 
n. 12, who translates it as a “natural conception of the general characteristics of a 
thing.” It has been variously understood but seems to suggest the rather general 
(which is to say, neither precisely nor adequately defined) nature of the informa- 
tion such a conception bears; so Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 25; Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 84; 
Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 203-4. 

$9 Indeed the human logos, which is itself present at the time of an individual's 
birth only in a potential form, is “completed” by means of their accumulation. 

97 This, in fact, is introduced as xpótog tfjg àvoypopfig tpóroç, upon which no 
“second” or “third” follows. This lacuna was apparently first detected by Zeller; see 
Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 195. 

$$ Upon this matter all the major expositors of this Stoic doctrine are agreed; cf. 
Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 195; Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 26; Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 82f. 

9? Diog. Laert. 7.52—53. The translation cited is a slightly altered version of 
Sandbach’s translation; cf. ^Ennoia," 26. 
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The “direct experience" which heads the list in this passage corre- 
sponds to the conceptions acquired “by the senses" in Aetius's account, 
with the rest of it apparently comprising his unspecified “aforesaid 
ways."? Most of the items on this list represent “some simple and 
unconscious mental operation from the data given by the senses" 
similar to that described already by Aetius in his illustration of the 
“natural” acquisition of preconceptions.” 

Significantly, however, the only conceptions singled out by Diogenes 
Laertius as acquired “naturally” here are those of “something just 
and good." Assuming that something like this account lies behind 
the report of Aetius, therefore, we have a problem. Are we to under- 
stand that the concepts of “something just and good” are the only 
preconceptions (ie., qvoixoi Évvota) on this list, or that they have 
a "natural" origin in a still more specialized sense than the other 
types of preconception? It must be pointed out at once that 1f Aetius 
has, in fact, relied on an account such as that found in Diog. Laert. 
7.52—53, he provides clear and strong evidence for the latter inter- 
pretation: not only does Aetius characterize the acquisition of con- 
ceptions “by means of the senses" (51a tv aic0nosov; cf. Diogenes 
Laertius’s kata nepintwoww)” as occurring Qvoixóc, but he explicitly 
classifies such conceptions as mpoAnwetc. 

This much was clear to Bonhoffer. However, guided by his the- 
ses (1) that preconceptions concerned only conceptions in the spheres 
of ethics and theology and (m) that all preconceptions were inborn, 
Bonhoffer nonetheless held that only the concepts of “something 
good” and “something just” from Diogenes Laertius’s list were to be 
considered preconceptions. He argued that Aetius used qvoikág in 
a less technical sense when referring to the other conceptions to 
denote simply the “unsophisticated manner” in which a concept such 
as “white” was formed.” In fact Aetius, he contended, epexegetically 
appended the term avenitexyvntws to make this meaning clear." 
Bonhoffer could not, however, dispense with Aetius’s explicit class- 


7? So Bonhóffer, Efictet und die Stoa, 195; Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 26; Pohlenz, 82f. 
See further Diog. Laert. 7.53 for the association of nepintmoic with tà aicOntd. 

"| Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 26; similarly Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 195f. 

? See above, note 70. 

7 Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 194—96; cf. however ibid., 192, where Bonhóffer 
regards precisely this interpretation of the term "natural" in the context of the gen- 
eral Stoic doctrine of pvoixai évvoiai as “unleugbar etwas Gekiinsteltes.” 

^ Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 195. 
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ification of such conceptions as nmpoAnywets so easily. Calling this “den 
zweiten wunden Punkt der Stelle,” he writes: 


I confess that I can only dispose of this obstacle by the assumption 
either that the author, with the division of the évvoim into kunstlose 
and kunstmdssige, has thoughtlessly considered only the qvoioi évvorar 
under the former so that, as in Epictetus 2.11, the division is there- 
fore an incomplete one,” or that he has mistakenly extended the term 
npóÀnwig to such concepts to which it, at least in the stricter sense, is 
not suitable.’ 


Such mistrust of the fundamental evidence for the Stoic doctrine of 
tpoAnwig which Aetius’s account provides was rightly questioned by 
Sandbach." He showed that Bonhóffer's limitation of the precon- 
ceptions to concepts in the areas of ethics and theology was in any 
case misguided.? He pointed out further that if one assumes that 
some, at least, of the preconceptions were held to originate from 
empirical experience rather than being inborn in humans—an assump- 
tion warranted even apart from the evidence of Aetius?—the reports 
of Aetius and Diogenes Laertius are actually quite complementary: 


The two passages together give a perfectly consistent account of a pre- 
conception as the first conception of a thing, arrived at without spe- 
cial mental attention, and derived either directly or by some simple 
unconscious mental operation from the data given by the senses.?? 


Such mental operations as are described by Diogenes Laertius are 
simple enough, as Bonhóffer himself recognized, to warrant their char- 
acterization as “naturally” arising. The conceptions of “something 


” See further Bonhóffer, Epzctet und die Stoa, 194 on this supposition of an incom- 
plete classification. Bonhdffer’s belief that there was a “third category” of concep- 
tion results from his mistaken limitation of the term xpóÀnwvig to the £pqovtot 
npoAnyeig. In effect, this third category comprises all mpoAnyets which are not at 
the same time £pqQvtot rpoAnyeic. 

7? Bonhoffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 196: “Ich gestehe, dass ich diesen Anstoss nur 
zu beseitigen weiss durch die Annahme, entweder dass der Verfasser, bei der 
Einteilung der évvotot in kunstlose und kunstmássige, nachlassigerweise unter den 
ersten nur die qvoikai évvoiat ins Auge gefasst hat, so dass also, wie bei Epictet 
IL, 11, die Einteilung eine unvollständige ware, oder dass er die Bezeichung npóAnwvig 
irrtümlich auf solche Begriffe ausgedehnt hat, auf welche sie, wenigstens im engeren 
Sinne, nicht passt" (emphasis his). 

7 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 26. 

7? Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 26f and 23-25. See further Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 84—85. 

7? See on this Epictetus, Diss. 4.8.6-10, where the xpoAnytc of a carpenter is 
mentioned. It is difficult even in the case of Epictetus, who clearly believes in 
“innate” conceptions of ethical notions, that such a concept was held to be innate. 

89 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 26. 
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just and good" must thus be understood to arise "naturally" in a 
more specialized sense than is the case with the other preconceptions.?' 

What, then, is the nature of this more “natural” origin? Sandbach 
was well aware that Chrysippus himself, in a manner which recalls 
this passage from Diogenes Laertius, had spoken of čugvtor npoAnyetg 
of “good” and *bad."? He rightly rejected, however, Bonhóffer's 
assertion that £uqvtog could mean nothing other than inborn, citing 
several examples to the contrary.? In fact, Sandbach argued, to inter- 
pret €ugvtog as “inborn” is “contrary to all the other evidence, and 
in particular inconsistent with the image of the soul at birth as a 
sheet of paper ready to be inscribed with conceptions.”** He cited 
in addition the following passage from Cicero, which reports that 
the Stoics understood the concept of the Good to be arrived at by 
means of “analogy”: 


Now notions of things are produced in the mind when something has 
become known either by experience or combination of ideas or anal- 
ogy or logical inference. The fourth and last method in this list is the 
one that has given us the conception of the Good. The mind ascends 
by inference from the things in accordance with nature till finally it 
arrives at the notion of the Good.” 


In fact, he argued, the especially “natural” origin of the concept of 
"something good” is itself clarified by this report. While all preconcep- 
tions are by definition "naturally" acquired, the origin of our concept 
of the Good results, in the words of the Stoic spokesman Cato, from 
the fact that "the mind ascends by inference from the things in 
accordance with nature till finally it arrives at the notion of Good.”® 
lhat is to say, Sandbach argues, *we recognise the good through 
the force of its own nature." Bonhóffer's contention that this pas- 


81 Ibid., 28f. 

8? Plutarch, St. Rep. 1041E. 

$$ Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 28; so also Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 88-89. Cf. Bonhóffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa, 192f. 

8+ Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 28, apparently referring to Aetius, Plac 4.11, who describes 
the fjyeuóvixov in this way. 

9 Cicero, De Fin. 3.33; cf. Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 28-29. 

® Cicero, De Fin. 3.33: ab ws rebus quae sunt secundum naturam ascendit animus. colla- 
tione rationis, tum ad notionem boni pervenit. 

87 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 29. In the appendix to the reprint of this article, Sandbach 
revises this position, stating that the “nature” concerned with the term qvoiküg 
“must be that of the man who forms the concept, not that of the concept itself” 
(“Ennoia,” 33). However, he gives no indication of how, if at all, he understands 
this revision to effect his overall thesis of the origin of the ethical preconceptions 
in empirical experience. See further below. 
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sage referred to a conception of the Good—which is to say an £vvota 
in the strict sense as opposed to a more hazy nxpóAnwig of something 
good—is for Sandbach “unconvincing in itself,’ and in any case 
“impossible” in light of a passage from Seneca where a similar 
account is presented in the context of a discussion of the initial occur- 
rence of the concept of the Good. Finally, Sandbach also down- 
plays the evidence from Diogenes Laertius by characterizing the 
entire sentence “something just and good is conceived naturally" as 
being, in any case, “a kind of postscript to the original list” added only 
because “the good, though conceived ‘by analogy’, was not covered 
by any of the examples given” elsewhere in Diogenes Laertius’s source.? 

For Sandbach, then, there can be no question of innate precon- 
ceptions in early Stoicism.? In the end, however, he found it "difficult," 
despite his own arguments to the contrary, “to feel confident that 
Chrysippus did not mean ‘inborn’ when he wrote the word [sc. £uov- 
tot].” He thus settled upon the rather unsatisfying conclusion that 
Chrysippus's use of this term was “only a temporary aberration."?! 
Ultimately, therefore, Sandbach merely replaced Bonhóffer's mistrust 
of the evidence of Aetius with similar misgivings regarding evidence 
from Chrysippus himself. Moreover, while Sandbach is undoubtedly 
correct in pointing out that at least some preconceptions are acquired 
only through sensual experience, his argument that the concept of 
the Good is also ultimately derived from sensual experience fails to 
convince. It is not altogether clear that Bonhóffer's detection of a 
subtle difference between Diog. Laert. 7.53 and De Fin. 3.33, whereby 
the latter passage concerns a well defined évvoia rather than a 
rpóÀnwic, is “impossible” in light of the evidence of Seneca, as 
Sandbach maintains. Indeed, Sandbach relegated to his endnotes 


88 Sandbach (“Ennoia,” 29) refers to Seneca, Ep. 120, the topic of which is “how 
we first acquire the knowledge of that which 1s good and that which is honorable” 
(quomodo ad nos prima boni honestique notitia pervenit); the translation 1s cited according 
the LCL, with emphasis added. All translations of Seneca, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, are taken from LCL. Cf. Bonhóffer's treatment of this passage in Epzctet und 
die Stoa, 215-10. 

89 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 29. 

2 Sandbach (“Ennoia,” 29f) seems to attribute their presence in Epictetus to the 
“syncretism of the first century,” at which time “Platonism gave to Stoicism a belief 
in inborn conceptions.” 

9! Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 28. J. M. Rist, in contrast, has no compunction about 
reading Chrysippus as intending “ingrained” rather than “inborn” (“The Criterion 
of Truth," Stoic Philosophy [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969, repr. 
1990] 134). 
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mention of Seneca's additional assertion that while knowledge of the 
Good is arrived at by means of analogy, Nature herself *has given 
us the seeds of knowledge.”” In addition, Sandbach's contention that 
the notion of innate preconceptions contradicts Aetius's characteri- 
zation of the commanding faculty at birth as a “sheet of papyrus 
serviceable for writing upon” is an overly hasty and rather superficial 
dismissal of Bonhoffer’s position. Bonhoffer, in fact, had suggested 
that the “implanted preconceptions,” like the logos itself, are present 
at birth only in *spermatic"—which is to say, potential—form, and 
Sandbach nowhere answers this particular argument.” 

The possibility therefore remains open that certain preconceptions, 
namely those of the ethical sphere, are in some sense inborn in indi- 
vidual humans. But is this in fact the case? And if so, how did the 
Stoics explain their existence? 

It is Max Pohlenz who introduces the key evidence for the solu- 
tion to this problem. Having rejected, with Sandbach, Bonhóffer's 
contention that Chrysippus's use of the term £puqQvtog was in itself 
decisive, Pohlenz nonetheless cited a previously neglected passage 


from Plutarch in which Chrysippus is criticized for his supposed con- 


tradiction of the “common conceptions”:” 


and this [offense against common conceptions on the part of Chrysippus 
occurs] too in matters concerning good things and evil and objects of 
choice and avoidance and things congenial and repugnant (oixeiov te 
xoi GAAotptwov), the clarity of which ought to be more manifest than 
that of things hot and cold and white and black, since the mental 
images of these are incidental to the sense-perceptions entering from 
without (éxetv@v uèv yap £&o0év eicw at mavtaciat toic aicOjoeoi 
émeioddiol) whereas the former are generated intrinsically from the prin- 
ciples within us (tadta 5’ èk t&v Apy@v tv £v Hiv oúuovtov Éyet triv 
yéveow).” 


2 Seneca, Ep. 120.4, which continues: “some say that we merely happened upon 
this knowledge; but it is unbelievable that a vision of virtue could have presented 
itself to anyone by mere chance" (Quidam atunt nos in notitiam incidisse, quod est incredibile, 
virtutis alicui speciem casu occucurrisse); translated according to LCL. For Sandbach's inter- 
pretation of the “seeds of knowledge," see “Ennoia,” 36 n. 23, and further below. 

% Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 194f. 

^ Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 89. It is not necessary to enter into the vexed question 
of koval €vvoiat here since they are not simply identical with £uQvtot xpoAnyeic, 
as Bonhóffer had believed, nor with the zpoAnwetc in general. See on this point 
Sandbach, *Ennoia," 23-25, who is followed by Pohlenz (Grundfragen, 85 n. 1). See 
further R. B. Todd, “The Stoic Common Notions: A Re-examination and Reinter- 
pretation,” SO 48 (1973) 47-75. 

°° Plutarch, Comm. Not. 1070C; all translations of Plutarch's works are taken from 
LCL unless otherwise indicated. 
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Here the ethically oriented concepts are said to arise directly £x tov 
&pxàv of the human individual, and are on this basis explicitly dis- 
tinguished from those originating “externally” by means of the senses. 
The use of the term ovyugvtog to describe the “internal” origin of 
ethical notions such as good and bad, etc., is, moreover, strikingly 
reminiscent of Chrysippus's reference to the guvtor rpoAnweig of 
good and bad.” 

The theoretical basis for the claim of the “internal” origin of 
human ethical categories, Pohlenz argued, is the Stoic doctrine of 
oikeiwoiç. The Stoics had argued that the first sensation that any 
given animal experiences is one of self-awareness: 


. as soon as an animal is born it perceives itself... the first thing 
that animals perceive is their own parts... both that they have them 
and for what purpose they have them...” 


Moreover, 


An animal’s first impulse (tijv npótnv ópuńv), say the Stoics, is to self- 
preservation, because nature at the outset endears it to itself (oixevobong 
QAdTO Tic púceaç an’ àpxfig, as Chrysippus affirms in the first book of 
his work On Ends: his words are, “The dearest thing (xp@tov oixeiov) 
to every animal is its own constitution (obotacww) and its consciousness 
thereof”; for it was not likely that nature should estrange the living 
thing from itself or that she should leave the creature she has made 
without either estrangement from or affection for its own constitution 


% Cf. further Comm. Not. 1058F: &q' àv [sc. tv aioOhcewv] oxeðòv oi mAciotar 
YEYOVAOL EvvVOLaL; i.e. most, and thus not all, conceptions arise from sensual expe- 
rience. Note that this statement is placed upon the lips of the “comrade” who 
approaches the skeptic Diadumenus after having been “confused” by the Stoics 
(Comm. Not. 1059A). 

?/ So also Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 93. 

8 Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 89-93. S. G. Pembroke remarks that the term oiketwotc 
has “a persistent reputation for being impossible to translate” (*Oikeiósis," Problems 
in Stoicism, 114); I shall simply use the Greek term. On oixetoocig generally see in 
addition to the work of Pembroke just mentioned R. Philippson, “Das erste 
Naturgemásse," Philologus 87 (1931—32) 445-66; Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 1-81; C. O. 
Brink, *Oiketocig and Oikeiótng: Theophrastus and Zeno on Nature in Moral 
Theory," Phronesis | (1955-56) 123-45; B. Inwood, “Comments on Professor 
Górgemann's Paper: The Two Forms of Oikeiôsis in Arius and the Stoa,” in On 
Stoic and Peripatetic Ethics: The Work of Arius Didymus (ed. W. W. Fortenbaugh; New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1983) 190-201; :dem, Ethics and Human Acton, 
esp. 182-201; and most recently T. Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis: 
Moral Development and Social Interaction in Early Stoic Philosophy (Studies in Hellenistic 
Civilization 2; Denmark: Aarhus University Press, 1990). 

*? Cited from Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.347 (§57C). 
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(odte yap GAAOTPIAGAL £ikóg HV AdTO [abt] tò CHov, ote no(ujoocov o016, 
unt &ÀAotpiQoot Unt’ oiker@oat). We are forced then to conclude that 
nature in constituting the animal made it near and dear to itself 
(oikeroa1 npóc Eavtd); for so it comes to repel all that is injurious (tà 
BAdxtovta) and give free access to all that is serviceable or akin to it 
(tà oixeia). 99 


In a nutshell, the Stoics argued that the primary drive of all animals 
(including humans) is that toward the preservation of self. Providential 
Nature, moreover, endows all animals both with an awareness of 
their own “constitution” (ovotactc), and with a natural tendency to 
evaluate their experience subjectively, distinguishing those things 
which are helpful (tà oixeio) from those which are harmful (tà BAdn- 
tovto tà GAAOTPLA) to that constitution.! Thus, Pohlenz argued, our 
ethical concepts form a special category of preconception inasmuch 
as they alone ultimately originate from something inborn in the 
human animal rather than from empirical experience. 

Curiously, however, Pohlenz did not offer an explicit response to 
Sandbach’s contrary account of their origin.? Consequently, when 
Sandbach added a supplementary note to the 1971 reprint of his 
“Ennoia and Prolépsis in the Stoic Theory of Knowledge,” he offered 
only one significant revision to his prior account: he conceded that 
his explanation of the “natural” origin of the concepts of “something 
just and “something good" was “inadequate and unsatisfactory,” 
and stated that the "nature" in question “must be that of the man 
who forms the concept, not that of the concept itself?! However, 
Sandbach gave no indication that his general thesis regarding the 
origin of these conceptions was any less secure as a result of Pohlenz's 
study. In fact, he remained rather cool to the latter's thesis: 


1° Diog. Laert. 7.85. 

!! Cf. Pohlenz, Grundfragen, p. 90: “Die Oikeiosis bewirkt also, daß das bewei 
die Außendinge nicht nur objektiv wahrnimmt, sondern zu seinem eigenen Ich in 
Beziehung setzt und subjektiv als nützlich oder schädlich wertet. Den Wertmafstab 
liefert unsre eigene Natur und das, was ihr gemäß ist und sie fördert.” 

!? Pohlenz only interacts specifically with Sandbach to endorse the latter's rejec- 
tion of both Bonhóffer's limitation of the preconceptions to matters of ethics and 
theology, and his identification of them with the “common conceptions.” See 
Grundfragen, 85 and n. 1. 

05 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 33. Note, however, that he gives no indication that this 
revision is indebted to the work of Pohlenz. 
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I see no reason why this account [from Pohlenz] should not have been 
welcomed by a Stoic, but also no evidence of its connexion with £puqv- 
to. TpoAnweis. In any case Pohlenz makes no claim that it is relevant 
to the way in which the concept of ‘just’ is formed.’ 


Indeed, such a renowned scholar of Stoicism as J. M. Rist could 
continue after the publication of Pohlenz's work to cite Sandbach's 
“masterly article" as a successful refutation of the notion that the 
early Stoa espoused beliefs in “innate” preconceptions similar to those 
found in Epictetus. “There is no other ‘evidence’ in the Old Stoic 
writers for a theory of any kind of ‘inborn’ belief,” he writes; “their 
philosophy needs no such beliefs and should not be saddled with 
them." In what follows, therefore, I shall re-examine the evidence 
cited by Sandbach from Cicero and Seneca with a view, specifically, 
to the respective theses of Sandbach and Pohlenz. Is Sandbach’s 
assertion that there is “no evidence” to connect the “implanted pre- 
conceptions" to oixeiwo1g a fair assessment? Does his own recon- 
struction account for the evidence in a more satisfactory manner? 


Cicero and Seneca on the Concept of the Good 


The importance of oiketocig to Stoic philosophy in general is clear 
from the complaint of Plutarch that “in every book of physics, yes 
and of morals too," Chrysippus repeatedly writes “ad nauseam that 
from the moment of birth we have a natural congeniality to our- 
selves, to our members, and to our own offspring" (ç oixevobpue0o 
TPG adtOVS EDDVS yevópevot koi tà uépn koi tà ExyYOVa tà EXUTDV).!% 
This doctrine, in fact, provided the starting point for all of Stoic 
ethics, as is clear from a variety of sources." 

One such source is the summary of Stoic ethics in the third book 
of Cicero's De Finibus whence, it will be recalled, comes the account 
of the origin of the concept of the Good that is so central to Sandbach's 


|^ *Ennoia," 34. 

105 J, M. Rist, “The Criterion of Truth,” 134 with notes 3-4. 

1 Plutarch, St. Rep. 1038B. 

107 See on this, in addition to the works mentioned above in note 98, A. A. 
Long, “The Logical Basis of Stoic Ethics," Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 71 
(1970/71) 85-104; Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.350—54. Inwood 
(Ethics and Human Action, 194) comments that *Chrysippus wanted to make good his 
point about orientation [i.e., oixeteoitg] because his entire system of ethics would 
be founded on it.” 
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refutation of the idea of “inborn” ethical preconceptions in early 
Stoicism. It is with this passage, therefore, that I shall begin.'®® 

It will be recalled that Sandbach argued that Bonhoffer’s thesis of 
the inborn origin of the concept of “good” stood in clear contra- 
diction to the position of Cicero’s Stoic spokesman Cato, who attrib- 
uted its origin to a process of analogy. Sandbach rejected Bonhóffer's 
contention that, since Cicero’s Cato focused upon the Good where 
Diogenes Laertius spoke only of something good, the former was con- 
cerned specifically with the origin of a fully developed £vvouw rather 
than a xpoAnyis.'? Despite its dismissal by Sandbach, however, 
Bonhóffer's observation, as we shall see, is quite to the point. Cicero's 
Cato, in his remarks regarding “analogy” in De Finibus 3, is con- 
cerned with our acquisition of the concept of the Good in the strict 
Stoic sense of the term. The ultimate origin of the human ability to 
conceptualize the distinction between “good” and “bad” is another 
matter altogether. 

It is important first of all to bear in mind the broader philo- 
sophical context in which the summary of De Finibus 3 was written, 
namely, in that of a sharp disagreement regarding the question of 
the nature of the Goal, or Highest Good.'? Cato, as Cicero's Stoic 
representative, argues that the Highest Good consists of virtue alone. 
He rejects, therefore, the Platonic and Peripatetic view that “bodily 
advantages" such as health, strength, etc., contribute anything toward 
the Goal,''' and for this reason rejects, too, the classification of such 
things as "goods" at all. Thus, for example, his treatment of health: 
“We deem health to be deserving of a certain value but we do not 
place it among the goods."'" The Highest Good, which is to say 
virtue or honestum, is in fact the sole good.'? In effect, the Stoic Cato 
makes a technical distinction between bonum, or the Good in the 
strict Stoic sense as virtue alone, and aestimabile, or “the valuable," 


108 Cf. Pohlenz's treatment of this passage in Grundfragen, 86-92, and esp. 90-92; see 
also Engberg-Pedersen's analysis in chapters 3 and 4 of his The Stoic Theory of Otkeiosis. 

19 See above, pp. 48-49. 

/? See esp. De Fin. 3.22-31, 41-48, and the critique of the Stoic position in De 
Fimbus 4; see further 5.15-23, which greatly illuminates the dispute. Cicero's De 
Finibus as a whole intends to present, with subsequent critiques, the positions of the 
Epicureans, Stoics, and Antiochus of Ascalon on this question. 

NI De Fin. 3.41—48. 

"2 De Fin. 3.44: Nam qui valitudinem aestimatione aliqua. dignam iudicamus. neque eam 
tamen in bonis ponimus, I have slightly altered the LCL translation. 

//5 See e.g. De Fin. 3.21, where Cicero's Cato speaks of honestum, quod solum in 
bonis ducitur. 
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under which fall those bodily advantages classified as “good” by the 
Platonists, Peripatetics, and more generally in common parlance.''* 
This distinction 1s scrupulously observed throughout Cato's summary, 
and will in fact provide one of the chief points of Cicero's subse- 
quent critique. ? 

secondly, we must understand De Fin. 3.33, the specific passage 
to which Sandbach referred, in the context of the larger account of 
the development of the notion of the Good presented in De Finibus 
3. Significantly, the concept of the Valuable, as the prima divisio, is 
said to occur to the human individual before that of the Good.''® It 
represents a conceptualization of the distinction that is made natu- 
rally by all animals according to the doctrine of oikeiwoig: the dis- 
tinction between those things that are “deserving of choice" because 
in accord with nature, and their opposites, which are thus called 
the Non-valuable (inaestmabile)." The formation of the concept of the 
Valuable is thus the inevitable result of the combination of, first, the 
innate tendency of all animals to distinguish those things which are 
beneficial to their constitutions from those that are harmful, and sec- 
ond, the particularly human possession of /ogos, the natural tendency 
of which is to organize experience into concepts. In the develop- 
ment that results ultimately in the formation of the concept of the 
Good, therefore, the formation of the concept of the Valuable 1s sec- 
ond only to the practical recognition of that which is valuable, an 
ability which is innate in all animals.!'? 

In contrast, Cato reports that the recognition of “that which can 
truly be said to be good" (quod vere bonum possit dici) is a subsequent 
development.!'? 


!* One senses nonetheless a certain tension in this distinction owing to the fact 
that the Good, as a concept, is a derivative of the Valuable. Thus while the Good 
is on one hand “supremely valuable" (plurimi aestimandum), it is nonetheless different 
from the Valuable (which is itself neither good nor evil) in kind rather than degree; 
see De Fin. 3.34. See further Pohlenz's references to analogous Stoic evidence in 
Grundfragen, 94. 

l5 See, e.g., De Fin. 4.56-61. Cicero here takes the characteristically Antiochan 
view, apparently originally espoused by Carneades (see De Fin. 3.41), that the Stoics 
differ on this issue from the Peripatetics and Platonists only in terminology, not in 
substance; cf. De Fin. 4.3-5 and 21-23. 

u6 De Fin. 3.20. 

17 Ibid. 

!I? See De Fin. 3.16 and 3.20. 

''9 De Fin. 3.20; emphasis mine. On the concept of the Good as a later devel- 
opment relative to that of the Valuable, see further 3.21—22. 
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Man's first attraction is towards the things in accordance with nature 
(ea quae sunt secundum naturam); but as soon as he has understanding 
(intelligentiam), or rather becomes capable of “conception” (notionem)—in 
Stoic phraseology évvowx—and has discerned the order and so to speak 
harmony that governs conduct, he thereupon esteems this harmony 
far more highly than all the things for which he originally felt an 
affection, and by exercise of intelligence and reason infers the con- 
clusion (cognitione et ratione collegit) that herein resides the Chief Good 
of man, the thing that 1s praiseworthy and desirable for its own sake 
(summum illud hominis per se laudandum et expetendum bonum) . . .'? 


Cato speaks in this instance of the first recognition of the Highest 
Good (summum bonum); there 1s however, as we have seen, only one 
bonum in his system, and that is the virtue which comprises the Goal. 
Honestum, he continues, is “that Good which is the End to which all 
else is a means” and which “alone is counted among the goods.”!”! 

It is striking that Cicero’s Cato associates the later development 
of the concept of the Good with the ability to form évvoim. That 
this term is used in its strict sense is clear from the following con- 
siderations. The formation of the concept of the Valuable, according 
to Cato’s scheme, had already occurred several stages prior to the 
formation of that of the Good; thus the stipulation that the Good 
can be arrived at only with the ability to form évvoia. would make 
little sense if he simply meant the general tendency of the rational 
animal to form (pre-)conceptions from experience. More importantly, 
the ability to form preconceptions occurs quite early in human devel- 
opment, and in any case well before one is capable of the type of 
rational inquiry requisite, according to Cato, for recognition of the 
Good.'” Cicero's Cato associates the ability to form £vvoioa with the 
possession of znéelligentia, which, as is clear from the context, is char- 
acterized by a capacity for rational examination and inquiry (cognitione 
et ratione). The formation of concepts by this intellectual means is, as 
we have seen, the mark of £vvovo in the strict sense, not mpoAnwets. 

We are now in a position to evaluate properly the notice con- 
cerning the origin of the concept of the Good in De Fin. 3.33 to 
which Sandbach referred in his refutation of Bonhoffer. The char- 
acterization of the notitia bom as having arisen “from the things in 


120 De Fin. 3.21. 

7?! De Fin. 3.21: id bonum quo omnia referenda sunt... quod solum in bonis ducitur; I 
have slightly altered the LCL translation. 

7? SVF 2.83. 
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accordance with nature" by means of "analogy" (collatione rationis) is 
to be interpreted in light of the fuller exposition found in 3.20-21 
which has just been examined. The *analogy" made from *the things 
in accordance with nature" to which he here refers, as is clear from 
3.20—21, is not a simple mental process like those which occur auto- 
matically and result in the formation of preconceptions in the pre- 
rational stages of early childhood. On the contrary, it requires a 
properly rational mind and the ability to form évvo.ai in the strict 
sense of the term. Moreover, the “conception” that Cicero's Cato 
has in mind, as Bonhoffer had already recognized, is not of the hazy 
and ill-defined variety that characterizes preconception, but is in fact 
a conception of that which is good in the Stoic sense, as opposed 
to that which is merely *valuable." Cato's concern here, that 1s, is 
the manner in which one arrives at the concept of that which the 
Stowe considers the Good; and this notion, he reports, is attained by 
means of a rational analogy from those things which the individual 
had long since considered “valuable.” In order to understand the 
ultimate origin of the concept of the Good, therefore, one must 
inquire after the origin of the concept of the Valuable. And this, it 
is clear, results from the inborn disposition, characteristic of all ani- 
mals by virtue of oiketeoig, to distinguish between that which is 
beneficial for oneself and that which is not. 

An examination of Seneca Ep. 120.4ff, the other passage to which 
Sandbach referred in arguing against the thesis of the innate origin 
of the concept “good,” yields quite similar results. The question 
addressed in this letter is “how we first acquire a conception of bonum 
and honestum.”!™ Seneca, like Cicero's Cato, uses the term bonum in 
its strictly Stoic sense, identifying it on one hand with honestum, and 
distinguishing it, on the other, from utile (*advantageous," “useful”), 
which, like Cato's aestmmabile, describes the advantages pertaining to 
the body.!? Thus Seneca’s chief concern is how one first arrives at 
a conception of the Good, which is to say virtus or honestum, not the 
ultimate origin of the human tendency to make ethical distinctions. ^? 


123 Cf. Pohlenz’s treatment of Seneca, Ef. 120 in Grundfragen, 86-88, 92. 

124 Ep. 120.3: quomodo ad nos prima boni honestique notitia pervenerit. Note that LCL 
renders notitia as “knowledge,” thus obscuring the connection with the Stoic doc- 
trine of conception. Cf, however, Cicero's use of this term, on which see Lisgu, 
Etude sur la Langue, 114. 

5 Ep. 120.1-3. 

126 The bulk of the letter is in fact concerned with the further stimulus toward 
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Seneca proceeds to describe how one arrives at a notion of the (Stoic) 
Good in a manner that is once again reminiscent of De Finibus 3: 


our school of philosophy hold that honestum and bonum have been com- 
prehended by means of analogy (per analogia) . .. Now what this “anal- 
ogy" is, I shall explain. We understood what bodily health was: and 
from this basis we deduced the existence of a certain mental health 
also. We knew, too, bodily strength, and from this basis we inferred 
the existence of mental sturdiness."" 


As in De Fin. 3.21 and 33, the notion of the Good is arrived at by 
analogy from those things that benefit the body, which is to say, by 
analogy from the concept of the utile. ^? Seneca does not pursue the 
question of the origin of this latter concept further. He does, how- 
ever, make reference to “seeds” of the knowledge of the Good which 
have been given to the human animal directly from Nature herself: 


Nature could not teach us this [sc. the boni honestique notitia] directly; 
she has given us the seeds of knowledge, but not knowledge itself (semina 
nobis scientiae dedit, scientiam non dedit). Some say that we merely hap- 
pened upon this knowledge; but it is unbelievable that a vision of virtue 
could have presented itself to anyone by mere chance.'” 


A similar reference is found in Ep. 108, where once again Nature 
is depicted as the giver of these "seeds" to all of humanity: 


It is easy to rouse a listener so that he will crave righteousness; for 
Nature has given the foundations and the seed of virtue ( fundamenta 
semenque virtutum) to us all. 


Sandbach interpreted these "seeds" as a reference to “the facts 
observed" from which, apparently, the analogy to the Good is made." 
In Ep. 121, however, Seneca discusses a type of knowledge given by 
Nature in a more direct way, and which stands in clear contrast to 
knowledge gained from empirical experience: “The teachings of expe- 


the formation of this conception which comes from the observance of the deeds of 
great individuals; but the fact that one should find oneself in admiration of such 
deeds presupposes, as Pohlenz recognized (Grundfragen, 86-88), a prior evaluative 
disposition to distinguish good from bad. 

127 Ep. 120.4, 5; I have altered the LCL translation only in retaining the Latin 
terms honestum and bonum. 

128 Cf. the partial list of things considered “useful” at Ep. 120.2-3, which includes 
wealth, possessions, status, and physical strength. 

129 Ep. 120.4. 

130 Seneca, Ep. 108.8 

131 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 36 n. 23. 
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rience are slow and irregular; but whatever Nature communicates 
belongs equally to everyone, and comes immediately.”'* It is clear 
from the wider context of Ep. 121, moreover, that the knowledge 
given directly by Nature rather than won from empirical experience 
is rooted in an animal’s natural desire for well-being. It results, in 
other words, from oixeiwois. Indeed, Nature is said to have “com- 
municated nothing [to animals] except the duty of taking care of them- 
selves and the skill to do so." The “seeds” of the knowledge of 
the Good, therefore, result ultimately from the human animal’s innate 
tendency to recognize that which is beneficial for itself. 


oikeiwoicg and the Implanted Preconceptions 


Given this analysis of the accounts of the origin of the concept of 
the Good by Cicero and Seneca, Sandbach’s claim that there is “no 
evidence” to link the gugvto mpoAnyeis to oixe(ootg is scarcely an 
accurate assessment. His own account, in any case, fails to con- 
vince. It is in fact precisely oixetwo1g which both Cicero and Seneca 
locate at the beginning of the development which, by way of anal- 
ogy from the antecedent concept of the Valuable, results finally in 
our concept of the (truly) Good. Our ethical concepts, therefore, are 
not entirely the products of empirical experience, as Pohlenz well 
recognized: 


Empirical experience is indispensable [for the formation of the con- 
cepts of “beneficial” and "good"], but the primary cause hes in the 
nature of the Aoyixov C@ov, in which the predisposition for the for- 
mation of the ethical concepts is contained.'** 


Such an origin gives the ethically oriented preconceptions a unique 
standing among other preconceptions. It is thus quite understandable 
that Diogenes Laertius has singled out the concept of "something 


132 Seneca, Ep. 121.20: Et tardum est et varium, quod usus docet; quicquid natura. tradit, 
et aequale omnibus est et statim. 

133 Thid.; cf. Ep. 121.23: Haec [natura] nihil magis quam tutelam sui et eius peritiam tra- 
didit; the emphasis in the translation is mine. Note also that Seneca characterizes 
the initial stage of this natural self-understanding in terms reminiscent of precon- 
ceptions: one's constitution is initially understood crasse... et summatim et obscure. Cf. 
in this respect De Finibus 5, on which see below. 

134 Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 92: “Die Empirie ist dabei unentbehrlich, aber die primäre 
Ursache liegt in der Natur des Aoyixov Gov, in der die Anlage zur Bildung der 
sittlichen Begriffe enthalten ist.” 
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good,” even among the other preconceptions, as being "naturally" 
acquired. And thus, too, does Plutarch disünguish concepts such as 
“white” and “warm” from those of ethical categories like “good” 
and “bad,” or oixeiog and à&AAóxpiog—this latter pair being techni- 
cal terms in the doctrine of ovxeimois'*—on the basis of the latter's 
ovugvtos yéveoic.!*° Given the centrality of oixetootg to the philoso- 
phy of Chrysippus in general, it is undoubtedly in this context that 
his characterization of the preconceptions of good and bad in par- 
ticular as £ugvtoi mpoAnyweis is to be understood. 

The link between the “implanted preconceptions” and oiketwotc 
is confirmed by a further examination of the “seeds” of knowledge 
or virtue to which Seneca refers, and which, as we have seen, are 
understood to have been given to human beings from Nature by means 
of oixeimotc.'*’ This imagery of “seeds,” as well as the analogous image 
of “sparks,” of knowledge or virtue is also found repeatedly in Cicero’s 
works. In one such passage, the “seeds” or “sparks” of knowledge 
and virtue are said to be “innate” (innata) in the human animal: 


Now if at our birth nature had granted us the ability to discern her,'* 
as she truly is, with insight and knowledge, and under her excellent 
guidance to complete the course of life, there would certainly have 
been no occasion for anyone to need methodical instruction [i.e., phi- 
losophy]: as it is, she gives to us tiny sparks (parvulos igniculos), which 
we, being quickly corrupted by bad morals and opinions, extinguish, 
so that the light of nature never appears. For inborn in our constitu- 
tions are the seeds of virtue, which, if they were permitted to grow, 
would lead us by nature itself to happiness of life (Sunt entm ingenuis nos- 
tris semina innata virtutum, quae si adolescere liceret, ipsa nos ad beatam vitam? 
natura perduceret), as things are, however, as soon as we come into the 
light of day... we at once find ourselves in a world of iniquity amid 
a medley of wrong beliefs... we become infected with deceptions so 
varied that truth gives place to unreality and the voice of nature to 
fixed prepossessions.'*” 


5? Cf. Diog. Laert. 7.85. 

136 Plutarch, Comm. Not. 1070C. 

!37 For a general discussion of the use of “seed” terminology, see Pohlenz, 
Grundfragen, 95—99. 

59 On the intimate relationship between oixetwotc, virtue, and the knowledge of 
"nature," see esp. De Fin. 4.25 and 5.41. While these passages come from Antiochan 
rather than Stoic sources, the assumed agreement between the Stoics and Antiochus 
on the crucial point in the former passage is to be noted. 

5? "The beata vita is another expression for the “Goal,” or “highest good”; see, 
e.g., De Fin. 5.12. 

'0 TD 3.2f; I have altered the LCL translation only to bring out more clearly 
the imagery of the “seeds” and “sparks.” 
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In another passage it becomes clear that these “seeds” are them- 
selves nothing other than the implanted preconceptions: 


... the highest and noblest part of man’s nature she [sc. divine Nature] 
neglected. It is true she bestowed an intellect capable of receiving every 
virtue, and implanted in it at birth and without instruction embryonic 
notions of the loftiest ideas (ingenuique sine doctrina notitias parvas rerum 
maximarum), laying the foundation of its education, and introducing 
among its endowments the elementary constituents, so to speak, of 
virtue (tamquam elementa virtutis). But virtue itself she initiated—and noth- 
ing more (sed virtutem ipsam inchoavit; nihil amplius).'*! 


The elementa virtutis are here quite clearly identified as the “little con- 
cepts” (notitias parvas) that Nature has “implanted” (ingenut in the 
human mind, and these “rudiments of virtue” are referred to else- 
where in this work as the “seeds” and “sparks” of virtue.? While 
Antiochan rather than properly Stoic in orientation, this passage 
nonetheless has significant points of contact with our Stoic sources. 
The idea that Nature only gives the individual the beginnings of the 
knowledge of virtue is by now familiar from Seneca, as well as from 
TD 3.2.5 Moreover, as the passage continues, the Antiochan Piso 
emphasizes that the development of these “rudiments” into full fledged 
virtus and honesta ought to be the number one priority in life.'** This 
sentiment, as we shall soon see, recalls in a striking manner Epictetus’s 
conviction that the refinement and proper application of the čov- 
tot Évvotai is the central task of the philosophical education, and 
likely reflects Chrysippus's own emphasis. 

Sandbach also objected that Pohlenz had made no attempt to 
show the relevance of oixeimoig for the formation of the notion of 
“something just,” which is singled out by Diogenes Laertius along- 
side that of “something good” as “naturally” arising. The details of 
the Stoic treatment of the origin of justice are notoriously difficult 
to reconstruct, and a discussion of the problems would lead us much 
too far from our present concern.'? What is clear in any case is 


/^ De Fin. 5.59. The LCL rendering of the final clause as “but of virtue itself 
she merely gave the germ and no more” correctly recognizes the connection of this 
passage with the “seed” terminology that appears elsewhere in De Finibus 5. I have 
nonetheless given a more literal rendering here, while otherwise following LCL. 

|? De Fin. 5.18, 43. 

143 Cf. also De Leg. 1.30 and 33, on which see further below. 

4 De Fin. 5.60. 

'® See on this question esp. Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory of Oikeiosis, 122—206; 
Inwood, “Comments on Professor Górgemanns' Paper," 190-99; Pembroke, 


“Oikeidsis,”’ 121-32. 
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that the Stoics did in fact locate the origins of justice in oiketoots: 
“the followers of Zeno,” Porphyry says quite explicitly, “make oixetwotc 
the beginning of justice."!^ Though the details are rather obscure, 
it is most probable that the Stoics placed the natural affection of 
parents for their offspring—an affection which was said to be prov- 
identially guaranteed by oixetwo1g—at the center of their account of 
justice. It is not insignificant, therefore, that Cicero describes this 
parental affection, too, as being “implanted” by Nature.'® 

Finally, it is to be pointed out against Sandbach that given the 
doctrine of oixetwoic, there is no contradiction between the Stoic 
theory of “innate preconceptions” and their characterization of the 
commanding faculty at birth as a tabula rasa. The human individual 
is born not with ethical conceptions fer se, but rather, given its sta- 
tus as a “rational animal,” with an innate predisposition to form 
these concepts.!? Indeed, the practical ability to recognize that which 
is, generally speaking, “good” and “bad” for oneself, according to 
the Stoics, is not limited to the rational animal, but characteristic of 
all animals regardless of their ability to abstract from experience for- 
mal concepts of “good” and “bad.” Nature gives to the rational ani- 
mal the “seeds of knowledge," but not knowledge itself. 


Epictetus on Implanted Concepts 


Sandbach criticized Bonhóffer for taking Epictetus as his starting 
point for reconstructing the early Stoic doctrine of preconception. 
He argued that one ought rather examine first the evidence for the 
early Stoa and then read Epictetus to determine the extent of the 


146 Porphyry; Abst. 3.19 (= SVF 1.197): thy 6£ oixetwow apynv tiBevtar SuKarocbvns 
ot àxó Zrjvovoc; on the question of the precise referent of “the followers of Zeno,” 
see the comments of Pembroke, *Oikeiósis," 122. 

/^ It is scarcely accidental that Chrysippus's espousal of the natural origins of 
parents’ affection for their offspring emerges from a fragment from the first book 
of his On Justice preserved in Plutarch, St. Rep. 1038B; see further De Nat. Deor. 
2.128-29; De Fin. 3.62. 

49 De Off. 1.12: natura... ingeneratque in primis praecipuum quendam amorem in eos, qui 
procreati sunt. Cicero speaks here of the human animal in particular, whose affection 
for its offspring, however, differs only in degree from that of other animal species; 
cf. De Off. 1.11. See further De Fin. 5.66. 

/9 Cf. Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 92: “Bei der Geburt sind die Begriffe freilich noch 
nicht vorhanden. Die Seele gleicht der tabula rasa, und es gibt in ihr keine Begriffe, 
weder fertige noch unfertige. Angeboren ist aber dem Lebewesen nach seiner seeli- 
schen Struktur durch die Oikeiosis die Tendenz und die Fähigkeit, zu den Dingen 
wie zu sich selbst wertend Stellung zu nehmen." 
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agreement." From a methodological point of view, Sandbach's cri- 
tique is a sound one; I have therefore had little recourse to the evi- 
dence of Epictetus in the preceding account of the Stoic doctrine of 
implanted preconceptions. ‘Turning now to Epictetus, however, what 
emerges is an account that is in fact quite consistent with that of 
the early Stoa. 

Epictetus says the following: 


we come into being (ñxopev) without any innate concept (qoot £vvoiav)?! 
of a right-angled triangle, or of a half-tone musical interval, but by a 
certain systematic method of instruction (£x twog texvikijc TAPAANPEWS) 
we are taught the meaning of each of these things... But, on the 
other hand, who has come into being (éAnAvOev) without an innate 
concept (€ugvtov évvotav) of what is good and evil, honourable and 
base, appropriate and inappropriate, and happiness, and of what is 
proper and falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what we 
ought not to do?!” 


The contrast between concepts achieved by intellectual labor and 
those achieved “naturally” is familiar from Aetius as the distinction 
between concepts in the strict sense (€vvo.a1) and preconceptions 
(npoAnwetc), respectively; and that Epictetus considers these “natural 
concepts" to be preconceptions is in fact clear from the context.'” 

As Sandbach has pointed out, Epictetus elsewhere uses the term 
TpoAnwis with reference to several conceptions which, by any account, 
must be understood, at least in the context of Stoicism, to derive 
from empirical experience.?* In one lecture, for example, he dis- 
cusses preconceptions of musicians, carpenters and other artisans, as 
well as of philosophers, to make a point that one needs to question 
and refine one's preconceptions in order to arrive at a more ade- 
quate understanding of their subject matter."? In the passage cited 


190 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 22-23. 

5 The LCL’s translation of the phrase gvoe évvoiav as “innate concept" antic- 
ipates the subsequent (and synonymous) £uqvtov évvotav. Cf. Justin App 6.3, who 
describes the name “God” as an &ugvtos th pdoet tov avVOpw@nwv 56Ea. (On the idea 
of an innate belief in God, see below.) 

5? Diss. 2.11.2f. The LCL captures the sense of the rather elliptical tjkouev and 
éAnAvGev by translating them as “come into being"; cf. “come into the world” for tò 
fikew in the translation of Diss. 2.11.6. Cf. in this respect Cicero, De Leg. 1.59: the 
introspective person will realize that (s)he “came into life” (in vitam venerit) well- 
equipped by nature. All translations of Epictetus are taken from LCL unless other- 
wise noted. 

53. Dass. 2.11.4, 10, 11. 

154 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 27. 

55 Diss. 4.8.6-10. Cf. the discussion of the mpoAnyis of the Cynic's mpa&yua at 
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at the beginning of this section, though, Epictetus uses the phrase 
oboe évvowx synonymously with guvtog čvvora, which in the con- 
text clearly implies an innate concept, as even Sandbach recognized: 
“it must be admitted that when we come to examine Epictetus he 
can hardly be interpreted otherwise than as believing in ‘inborn’ pre- 
conceptions.""? Once again, these “implanted preconceptions” con- 
cern ethical concepts in particular: while we do not “come with” 
the concepts of music theory and geometry, we do come already 
having preconceptions concerning ethical categories. He proceeds to 
explain, in similar terms, the fact that everyone, educated or not, 
makes ethical evaluations: “The reason for this is that we come as 
if already taught by nature certain things in this area." The attri- 
bution of such knowledge to nature’s own instruction recalls Seneca’s 
discussion of the “seeds of knowledge" gained by means of oixetmoig, 
and the similar passages from Cicero discussed above. And while 
there is no explicit evidence that Epictetus understood the čuovtor 
Évvoiwi to result from oixeiwois (which does not receive extensive 
treatment in his extant lectures in any case),"? the connection is 
nonetheless quite likely: not only are they present from birth, but 
they comprise ethical concepts in particular.'?? 

While all humans are thus born with ethical preconceptions, 
Epictetus stresses that these, as such, are not sufficient to ensure the 
correct assessment of one's experiences in terms of “good” and “bad.” 


There lies the whole question, and there opinion (oinotc) comes in. 
For men start with these principles upon which they are agreed, but 
then, because they make unsuitable application (e€gappoyic) of them, 
get into disputes.!9? 





Diss. 3.22. The idea that such preconceptions require refinement clearly reflects the 
technical Stoic distinction between mpoAnyic and £vvoia. This emphasis on the 
importance of developing the former into the latter is in fact quite characteristic of 
Epictetus, particularly in the ethical sphere. See on this immediately below. 

59 Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 29. 

157 Diss. 2.11.6: todtov ©’ aitov tò Ketv HÒN tive vno TÅG PUVGEWS KATH TOV TÓTOV 
wonep ded1daypevovuc; translation mine. 

59 "That oiketwoig was nonetheless important for Epictetus is clear, for example, 
from Diss. 1.19.11-15, where it is understood to be fundamental to all human 
behavior. 

59 Cf. Sandbach, “Ennoia,” 24f. Indeed, note esp. that when Epictetus asserts 
in Diss. 1.22.1 that npoAtyeis Kowal não àvOponoig £ictv, the particular precon- 
ceptions he has in mind are those of tò &yoOóv and tò d.ka1d6v—precisely those sin- 
gled out as being acquired gvotkddc in Diog. Laert. 7.53. 

100 Diss. 2.11.8; cf. 1.22.1-8. For the corrupting influence of opinion on this 
process, cf. Cicero, 7D 3.2, quoted above. 
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Epictetus, therefore, places this all important problem of “applica- 
tion" at the center of his notion of the true education: 


What then, does it mean, to be getüng an education? It means learn- 
ing how to apply (£eapuóGew) the natural preconceptions (gvoiKdc 
mpoAnweic) to particular cases, each to the other in conformity with 
nature, and, further, to make the distinction, that some things are 
under our control while others are not under our control.!9! 


? 


While all preconceptions are acquired “naturally,” so that the term 
voids in the phrase pvoikàs npoAnweig in this passage could be 
used pleonastically rather than with reference to those preconceptions 
which are “natural” in a more specialized sense, it is clear from both 
the Dissertations in general and from this passage in particular that 
Epictetus's foremost concern, at least, are those preconceptions which 
are especially “natural,” that is, the implanted preconceptions.'® Thus 
the remainder of this particular lecture centers on this question: 
“Where, then, shall we place tò &yo0óv? To what sort of things shall 
we apply it (egappdcopev)?”'® Indeed, the importance of mastering 
philosophy's subtle theoretical principles pales in comparison with 
that of learning to correctly “apply” our ethical preconceptions to 
particular experiences: for while the improper application of them 
is the source of all evils, proper application makes one “perfect.” ! 69 

It will be recalled that preconceptions are themselves, by definition, 
rather vague and ill-defined conceptions. Prerequisite for proper appli- 
cation, therefore, is refinement and systematization (ðrápðpoorç). 
The first step in such a process is the confession of one's ignorance 
in the matter: only such an admission will lead to knowledge and 


16l Dass, 1.22.9-10; cf. 1.2.6. That which is under the control of the human is 
assent (ovykatáðeoıç) to impressions (pavtaciat); see above, note 37. Epictetus refers 
to this most often as “use of impressions" (xpos gavtactwv) or something simi- 
lar; see e.g. Diss. 1.1.7; 1.12.34; 2.19.32; and Frag. 4. 

'©2 So also Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 85: Epictetus “ist im wesentlichen nur an ihnen 
[sc. preconceptions of the ethical sphere] interessiert." Note also the use of the 
phrase @boe1 £vvota to denote specifically the Éuqvtot £vvota in 2.11.2; and see fur- 
ther, in addition, n. 159 above. 

163 Diss. 1.22.11. 

6t See Diss. 2.17, and cf. esp. 2.17.1-3 with 2.17.29—40. 

165 Diss. 4.1.42: toto yàp got 10 aitiov toic &vOponoic NAVTIOV TOV KAKOV, TO THC 
TLPOANWEIS tàs xow&ügc uh SdvacOa1 EpappdCet toic Exi uépouc. 

166 Diss. 2.11.10. 

167 See on this process esp. the whole of Diss. 2.17, which is entitled: n@¢ pap- 
HOOTEOV TAG TPOATWEtc toic Eni pépovg; see further the discussion of Bonhóffer, Epictet, 
189—92. 
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progress, “for it is impossible to get a man to begin to learn that 
which he thinks he knows." Having thus repudiated “opinion” 
(oinotc), one can begin honest enquiry into the preconceptions with 
the goal of establishing a standard (kavøv) which is higher than mere 
“opinion” for their practical application. Indeed, the establishment 
of this “standard” is itself the very generative problem and contin- 
uing task of philosophy: koi tò @iAoccogeiv todt6 otv, ExioxéentecBar 
Kai BeBarodv tovc Kavovac.'”” 

While Epictetus’s classification of the different types of conception 
is consistent with that of the early Stoics, the centrality of the čugvtor 
Évvowa to the achievement of moral progress in his ethical system 
goes beyond anything explicitly attested in the scant extant evidence 
for the latter. However, given the Stoic understanding of rational 
human action as caused by the impulse resulting from assent to the 
propositional content of a given hormetic presentation, it would seem 
that an accurate conception of “the good” would be absolutely crucial 
for virtuous action for them as well. So, for example, a man’s accep- 
tance of some public office will depend upon his assent to the propo- 
sition *it.1s good for me to accept this office." Such assent will obvi- 
ously presuppose some conception of what is “good” and what is 
not, on the basis of which the man will either give or withhold his 
assent to the proposition. If his conception of the good is incorrect, 
his assent to such a proposition may well—though not necessarily— 
issue in an impulse toward improper action; conversely, the only 
way to ensure virtuous action would seem to be the possession of an 
accurate conception of the Good. That Chrysippus did, in fact, place 
a similar emphasis on the development of the £uqvtot npoAmvetg is 
suggested by Diogenes Laertius's grouping of several series of Chry- 
sippus's treatises as works concerning thv Ów&pÜpoociv tv ðv 
£vvoiv.!^ Further evidence for the centrality of the gugvtor rpoAnyerc 





108 Dass. 2.17.1; cf. 2.17.39f and 2.22.17ff. 

16 Diss. 2.11. 17f. a good example of this process is found in Diss. 1.22.11-16, 
where the question concerns the application of the term “good” to those things that 
are not under our control. Cf. also Diss. 1.28.28, where Epictetus refers more gen- 
erally to the preconceptions as the "standards" people use for judging good and evil. 

UO Dass. 2.11.24; cf. 2.11.13-14. 

VI According to the Stoics, one can act “appropriately” in spite of his or her mis- 
taken understanding of the Good; thus the Stoic distinction between "appropriate" 
and "right" action, on which see Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.359—68. 

'2 Diog. Laert. 7.199f; cf. the comments of Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 84 n. 1. Note 
also Plutarch's citation of Chrysippus's view that “physical speculation (tis pvoiKts 
Qewpiasc) is to be undertaken for no other purpose than for the discrimination of 
good and evil” (St. Rep. 1035D); cf. with this Epictetus, Diss. 1.22.11, cited above. 
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to the early Stoic understanding of moral development might also 
be seen in their role in the moral philosophy of Antiochus of Ascalon 
which, as has already been pointed out, 1s quite similar to that found 
in Epictetus. It is thus most likely that in this respect too, Epictetus's 
discussion of the ethical preconceptions simply reflects earlier Stoic 
teaching. ^? 


Excursus: Belef in the Gods as £ugvtog 


For the sake of completeness, and because the question will impinge 
to some degree on our discussion of Justin Martyr in the following 
chapter, the description of a supposed universal human belief in a 
god or gods as &uvtos or its Latin equivalents in several ancient 
philosophical works also warrants some attention. Dio Chrysostom, 
in the oration entitled “The Olympic Discourse, or On the First 
Conception of God,” describes the origin of the human belief in the 
divine as follows: 


Of man's belief in the deity (tfjg . . . nepi tò Betov 6ó8nc) and his assump- 
tion that there is a god we were maintaining that the fountain-head, 
as we may say, or source, was that idea which is innate in all mankind 
(thv Éuputov &nacw &vOpónoig Exivoiav) and comes into being as the 
result of the actual facts and the truth... being, one may almost say, 
a common and general endowment of rational beings (oyedov tı kowiiv 
Kai ónpooítav tod AoyiKod yévous).!”* 


Similarly, Justin Martyr characterizes the concept of “god” as “a 
belief implanted in the nature of human beings" (Éuqvtog th gdoer 
tov avOpanwv 66050). That this position was characteristic of at least 
some Stoics seems clear from a quite similar assertion made by 
Balbus, the Stoic spokesman of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum: “For innate 
in everyone, and as it were engraved upon the soul, is a belief in 
the existence of the gods.”!”© Thus Seneca, too, writes: 


173 Note further that Epictetus's (and Antiochus’s!) general emphasis on the proper 
refinement of our ethical notions is quite compatible with Inwood’s reconstruction 
of Chrysippus's teaching on “excessive impulse,” esp. as this relates to an individ- 
uals ethical conceptions; see Ethics and Human Action, 155—65, esp. 162—65. 

/7* Dio Chrysostom, 12.39; cf. 12.27. Translations of Dio are taken from LCL 
unless otherwise noted. 

' App. 6.3. 

6 De Nat. Deor. 2.12: omnibus enim innatum est et in animo quasi insculptum esse deos; 
translation mine. Cf. the Epicurean position as described at De Nat. Deor. 1.44: “For 
the belief in the gods has not been established by authority, custom or law, but rests 
on the unanimous and abiding consensus of mankind; their existence is therefore 
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. we infer that the gods exist, for this reason, among others—that 
there is implanted (insita) in everyone an idea concerning deity (de dis 
opinio, and there is no people so far beyond the reach of laws and 
customs that it does not believe at least in gods of some sort." 


Seneca characterizes the Stoic position regarding the insita opimo of 
the divine as one argument among others for the truth of the exist- 
ence of the gods. The problem of the existence of the gods was the 
first division of Stoic theology, ? and that there were indeed a vari- 
ety of arguments made in this connection is clear from the second 
book of Cicero's De Natura Deorum. Cicero’s reference to this partic- 
ular argument in De Nat. Deor. 2.12 occurs at the conclusion of the 
first series of arguments presented by Balbo, and refers back, appar- 
ently, to the consensus omnium argument discussed in 2.5: 


Nothing but the presence in our minds of a firmly grasped concept 

of the deity could account for the stability and permanence of our 

belief (opinio) in him, a belief which is only strengthened by the pas- 

sage of the ages and grows more deeply rooted with each successive 

generation of mankind ... The years obliterate the inventions of the 
imagination, but confirm the judgments of nature. 


When, however, Cicero rehearses Cleanthes's explanation of this con- 
sensus in 2.13-15, there is no hint of a conviction regarding any 
innate belief in the existence of the gods found among its four 
causes.'” In fact, this argument is mentioned neither in the context 
of Cicero's rehearsal of the arguments of Zeno, Cleanthes or Chry- 
sippus,? nor is it, for that matter, ascribed to any other particular 
philosopher. Indeed, it is not discussed further by Balbus, and goes 
without mention in the Academic critique of Stoic theology pre- 
sented in book three.'?! It would thus seem that this argument had 


a necessary inference, since we possess an implanted—or better, an innate—notion 
of them (quoniam insitas eorum vel potius innata cognitiones habemus)"; I have slightly altered 
the LCL translation. Cf. De Fin. 4.4 for a similar juxtaposition of the terms insita 
and innata. 

77 Ep. 117.6. 

8 For the divisions of Stoic theology, see De Nat. Deor. 2.3. 

' Cleanthes is said to have argued from divination, the beneficence of the uni- 
verse, the awe inspired by the display of nature's power as instanced, e.g., in storms, 
earthquakes, etc., and above all the orderliness of the heavens. 

'8° For the particular arguments of Zeno see De Nat. Deor. 2.20ff; on Cleanthes, 
2.13-15; on Chrysippus, 2.16-19. 

I8 Cotta’s critique of the consensus omnium argument is limited to the following 
comment: “Then is anybody content that questions of such moment should be 
decided by the belief (opinione) of the foolish? and particularly yourselves, who say 
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at best a marginal place in the source of Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, 
and this might suggest that it was in fact a later development in Stoic 
theology.^ Assuming, however, that it was a viable Stoic position 
at least by the time of Cicero, we might fairly inquire as to its philo- 
sophical basis: in what sense, given the constraints of Stoicism, might 
this belief be described as éuvutoc? 

In De Leg. 1.24, Cicero writes that humans alone have a notitia dei 
and attributes this fact to the unique kinship (agnatio) that humans 
have with the gods. This kinship resides in the human possession of 
the rational soul which, unlike the “fragile and perishable” elements 
of the human animal derived from the mortal sphere, was “implanted 
by God."'9 The human possession of ratio is for Cicero crucial for 
the formation of the notitia det, but not simply because it is requisite 
for concept formation in general. The possession of the ratio, accord- 
ing to Cicero, necessarily entails recognition of its ultimate source, and 
thus a belief in the existence of the gods:'** “Thus it is clear that 
man recognizes God because, in a way, he remembers and recog- 
nizes the source from which he sprang."'? The reference to mem- 
ory in this latter explanation, however, has a curiously Platonic ring 
to it, and it is possible, as Kenter has suggested, that Cicero has 
here merged “Platonic elements with the doctrine of the Stoa.”!*® 

Seemingly more congenial to Stoicism, on the other hand, is the 
account provided by Dio Chrysostom. Dio, as we have seen, argued 
that the ultimate source of the concept of God was an Eugvtos anaow 
&vOpanoig £ntvow which, unlike the conceptions of God that come 
from poets and lawgivers, arises “naturally without a mortal teacher 


that all the foolish are mad?” (De Nat. Deor. 3.11) The argument had already been 
dealt with from a somewhat different angle in the context of Cotta’s critique of 
Epicurus; cf. De Nat. Deor. 1.62—64. 

|? Bonhóffer, Epictet und die Stoa, 219, is reluctant to attribute such an argument 
to Zeno and Cleanthes, but assumes its presence at least in the theology of Chrysippus. 

/3 De Leg. 1.24: animum esse ingeneratum a deo. That Cicero has in mind here 
specifically the rational soul 1s clear from the fact that the Stoics held the human to 
be unique among other mortal animals owing to its possession of reason, not soul, 
which latter, on the contrary, characterizes all animals by definition; see on this 
Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 313-23; further Inwood, Ethics and Human 
Action, 21-26. Cf. in this connection De Leg. 1.23 with Cicero's reference to the 
"divine" element in humans at De Leg. 1.59. 

|** So Pohlenz, commenting on this passage: “Auch die Gotteserkenntnis wurzelt 
also in der Struktur unsrer Physis” (Grundfragen, 100). 

18 De Leg. 1.25. 

'8 Kenter, De Legibus, 105. 
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and mystagogue, without deception." More precisely, the belief in 
the divine arises as a result of two factors:'® “because of the kin- 
ship (Gvyyéveta) which [God] has to them [sc. humanity] and the 
many evidences of the truth.”'®? The latter “evidences” are those 
provided by natural phenomena: the orderliness of the astral move- 
ments, the abundance of benefits received from nature, etc. The 
former reference to the "kinship" between human beings and the 
gods, on the other hand, recalls the account of Cicero discussed 
above. It has been suggested, in fact, that Cicero and Dio here draw 
upon a common source, perhaps Posidonius, for their understand- 
ing of an innate concept of God.?' Dio's explanation of the significance 
of this “kinship” for our concept of god, however, is rather different 
from that of Cicero: 


. the feelings of the human race towards their first and immortal 
parent, whom we who have a share in the heritage of Hellas call natp@ov 
Aia, develop step by step along with those which men have toward 
their mortal and human parents. For in truth the goodwill and desire 
to serve which the offspring feel toward their parents is... present in 
them, untaught, as a gift of nature and as a result of acts of kindness 
received (ànò tfj PdGEWS kai Tic EvEpyectas KdidaxKtOs ox&pxey, since that 
which has been begotten straightaway from birth loves and cherishes 
in return (tod yevvnÜévtog EdvOdc avtiprodvtos Kai &vriÜepomnebovtoc), so 
far as it may, that which begat and nourishes and loves it . . .'? 


! Dio Chrysostom 12.27: ywopévm Kate qoot vev Ovyntod 016a6xóAov xoi 
uvotaywyoð xopig &xàtnc. I have altered the (protestantizing) translation of LCL, 
which reads "without the aid of human teacher and free from the deceit of any 
expounding priest,” and read kai pvotaywyod with dvev Ovntoo dida0KdAov rather 
than with ywpic &nrátnc. 

'88 So also Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 102. 

'8 Dio Chrysostom 12.27; my translation. Note the textual problem here. 51d is 
to be preferred to £ófjAov since the subsequent explanation of the Guyyévew and 
the uaptópia depict them as sources rather than consequences of the 668a O£00; 
see further below. Note also that the immediate Juxtaposition of two finite verbs 
without a coordinating conjunction seems rather odd. Pohlenz (Grundfragen, 102) fol- 
lows this same reading, though there is no indication that he 1s aware of a textual 
problem here. 

|? Dio Chrysostom 12. 28-34. The fingerprints of Cleanthes are perhaps to be 
detected here. 

91 See the references given by Cohoon, Dio Chrysostom (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1977) 5.30f n. 2. Pohlenz assumes the dependence of Dio upon 
Posidonius, characterizing this position as generally recognized (Grundfragen, 101, with 
references in n. 2). 

'92 Dio Chrysostom 12.42. 
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The key element of this discussion is the parallel experiences one 
has vis-à-vis one's mortal and one's divine parent. A child's good- 
will toward its mortal parents is “natural”; it is an “untaught” response 
to the love (s)he experiences from his or her parent. This latter love 
of a parent for its offspring, on the other hand, is itself, according 
to Chrysippus, providentially guaranteed by oixetwoic, as was pointed 
out in connection with our discussion of the “natural” origin of the 
concept of “something just." While Dio, to be sure, cites the 
parents' kindness toward their child as a crucial factor here, his 
language suggests that the whole reciprocal relationship is in effect 
guaranteed by nature.^* One might compare in this respect the asser- 
tion of Cicero's Stoic Balbo that the newborn child “untaught and 
by nature's guidance" seeks its mother's breast. Thus too could 
we understand Philo’s claim that one's “desire for [kin and country] 
may be said to be born and grow with each of us and is a part of 
our nature as much as or even more than the parts which unite to 
make the whole.”!® 

Whatever the case, our initial belief in God, the “first and immor- 
tal parent,” arises ultimately as a result of this same dynamic accord- 
ing to Dio.!” Indeed, the “first breast” that feeds the child is that 
of “the earth, its real mother”: it is the air which “after breathing 
into it and quickening it, at once awakens it by a nourishment more 
liquid than milk and enables it to emit a cry." Humans, according 


'S Plutarch, St. Rep. 1038B; see above pp. 61f. 

94 Cf. the proofs adduced by the Stoics from Nature for the natural social ten- 
dency of humans in, e.g., De Nat. Deor. 2.128-29 and De Fin. 3.63. Cf. further the 
apparently common Stoic discussion of non-human animals which seem “naturally” 
to cooperate, esp. the sea pen discussed in De Nat. Deor. 2.123-124 and Philo, De 
Animal. 60 and 93. Cf. with this position Aristotle’s view, cited by Inwood ( Comments," 
198) that “the thing produced is ozkeion to its source... but to the product the 
source is nothing, or less important” (such “products” including human children). 
This passage from Dio Chrysostom may in fact fill a crucial gap in the evidence 
for the Stoic doctrine of social otxeiwots (felt, for example, by Pembroke [“Oikeiosis,” 
124f]) by emphasizing precisely the newborn child's love for its parents. 

' De Nat. Deor. 2.128. 

196 Abr. 63: ov [ovyyev@v Kai matpt5oc] 6 nd80c Exdot@ tpónov twà ovyyeyévntoa 
Koi OvvAvENtat xoi LAAAOV fj oox ttov TOV fivogévov LEPOV ovpnéouxe; translated 
according to LCL. Cf. De Fin. 5.65, where Cicero traces one's affection for, among 
others, one’s family and fellow citizens, to “the fact that children are loved by their 
parents." 

197 Note esp. the description of God as mponatwp in 12.29 and zatpóov Ata in 
12.42. 

7,53 Dio Chrysostom 12.30-31. 
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to Dio, are thus unable to feel anything other than wonder and love 
for the deity. In fact, Dio can speak rather loosely of a similar 
recognition and honor toward God even on the part of plants and 
non-rational animals which, unlike humans, are of course incapable 
of formulating £vvovoi at all.?°° 

The scant nature of our evidence surrounding the Stoic position 
on the origin of the human belief in the gods prohibits the draw- 
ing of any decisive conclusions. It is noteworthy, however, that what 
evidence there is leads us back once again to the doctrine of oiketmotc. 
Thus the description of the human belief in the deity, by at least 
some later Stoics, as €ugvtog would seem to provide still further 
confirmation of Pohlenz’s general contention that the implanted 
preconceptions must be understood in light of the Stoic doctrine of 
OLKELWOLG. 


Conclusions 


The Stoics distinguished two types of concepts. Concepts (Évvoiou) 
in the strict sense of the term are the result of conscious intellectual 
effort and begin to be formed only when one has achieved an ini- 
tial state of rational maturity. Preconceptions (xpoAnwetc) occur “nat- 
urally," that is, from simple mental processes which do not require 
conscious intellectual labor, and begin to form, apparently, almost 
immediately. While empirical experience is necessary for the forma- 
tion of all concepts according to the Stoics, fundamental ethical con- 
cepts such as "good" and “bad” form a special class of preconception, 
called implanted preconceptions (€ugvtot mpoAnwetc). These derive 
ultimately from the tendency, innate in all animals, to subjectively 
evaluate experience in terms of that which is beneficial for oneself 
and that which is harmful. Humans are not born with ethical con- 
ceptions per se; nonetheless, as rational animals in whom concepts 
naturally begin to form almost immediately, they are predisposed to 
the formation of these conceptions regardless of the nature of their expe- 
riences." The imagery of “sparks” and especially “seeds” of knowl- 
edge or virtue is often used to describe this potential and inevitable 


1 Dio Chrysostom 12.32. 

20 Dio Chrysostom 12.35. An actual éugvtoc 566 or éxivoia of God, of course, 
is nevertheless the peculiar endowment of the rational animal; see 12.27 and 12.39. 

?'! The same cannot be said, for example, of the concepts of “white” and “black”; 
thus the distinction reported by Plutarch at Comm. Not. 1070C. 
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ethical knowledge with which humans are naturally endowed. In 
what was perhaps a later development in Stoic theology, a posited 
universal human belief in the deity was also explained with refer- 
ence to this dynamic, and itself described as éugvtos. 

Our interest in the role of the implanted preconceptions in Cicero’s 
theory of natural law has led us into a rather long digression, but 
the matter is one of great import for our present study. This Stoic 
doctrine is an important piece in the puzzle of the recurring use of 
the term “implanted” to describe either human reason or the nat- 
ural law it comprises in a range of ancient literature. In order to 
clarify this point, let us now return to Cicero’s definition of law in 
terms of “implanted reason.” 


NATURAL LAW AS “IMPLANTED REASON” 


Implanted Preconceptions, Human Reason, and Natural Law 


It is Cicero’s view that divine Nature endows individual human beings 
with certain “obscure concepts” in order to provide them with the 
“foundations of knowledge.” While it is sometimes supposed that this 
view represents a platonizing interpretation of the Stoic doctrine of 
preconception, we have found that this is not a necessary conclu- 
sion. The Stoics themselves argued that a certain class of precon- 
ception was different from all other concepts in that they arise not 
simply from empirical experience, but, ultimately, from the inborn 
self-awareness and self-love guaranteed by oixetwoic. There is thus 
no reason to suppose that Cicero deviates from Stoic theory in locat- 
ing the divine endowment of these preconceptions at the beginning 
of the development of human reason, and ultimately too, therefore, 
of “right reason” or natural law.?” 

In fact, this position is best understood in light of Chrysippus’s 
own view of human reason. We have seen that human reason, for 
the Stoics, is the product of development. Existing only in a poten- 
tial form in newborn humans, it reaches an initial state of maturity 
only around the age of seven, when it is “completed out of the pre- 
conceptions” (êk t&v npoàńyeov ovunAnpoto0o:1)." This latter statement 


* As I will suggest below, platonic influence on Cicero's understanding of the 
EUMvTOL TPOANWeIc themselves is in fact likely; nonetheless, their role in the theory 
of natural law as presented by him is intelligible quite apart from such influence. 


45 SVF 2.83. 
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must be viewed in light of Chrysippus's understanding of logos as an 
“assemblage” of concepts and preconceptions.?"' Humans are not 
properly “rational”—which is to say, one's logos is not a logos in the 
proper sense of the term—until a sufficient complement of precon- 
ceptions has been formed to allow for the higher thought processes 
which result in concepts in the strict sense of the term.?? It is only 
at this point that one begins to apprehend one's rational nature and, 
thus, that one can begin to form a concept of the (Stoic) Good." 
Nature takes the human animal this far; henceforth it 1s the respon- 
sibility of the individual to cultivate his or her /ogos into the "right 
reason" of the sage, which is natural law. Prior to this initial mat- 
uration one has only a potential /ogos: an assemblage, it is to be 
inferred, of preconceptions alone. 

As Kenter recognizes, it is this Stoic theory that underlies the 
description of the maturation of human reason in De Leg. 1.26-27.?? 
The maturation of the ratio is here described as a natural process— 
it is effected by “Nature herself"—and the explanation of the com- 
pletion of the ratio as arising from “obscure” and "insufficient" concepts 
rather obviously recalls Aetius's report that the logos is “completed 
out of the preconceptions.” In fact, Cicero’s description of these 
“obscure concepts” as “the foundations of knowledge” is quite rem- 
iniscent of his description, elsewhere, of the implanted preconcep- 
tions as the “seeds” or “sparks” of knowledge or virtue.?? 

According to Cicero, then, the first stage in the developmental 
process which results in mature human reason is the divine endow- 
ment of “implanted preconceptions.” Unfortunately, there 1s no ex- 
plicit evidence among the early Stoic fragments for this association of 
the potential reason with which humans are born and the čuovtor 
rtpoAnwetc. On the other hand, given Chrysippus’s definition of logos 


24 SVF 2.841: £vvotóv TE TIV@V koi TpoAnyeov ððporoua. See further Inwood, Ethics 
and Human Action, 72—74; “assemblage” is his translation. 

^5 [t is not altogether clear, however, how the Stoics envisioned the ability to 
exercise higher orders of thought to result from the formation of a certain number 
of preconceptions in the human mind. 

26 See Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 92: “Erst wenn der Logos sich vollendet hat, kann 
daraus der klare Begriff werden, daß das wahrhaft Gute das ist, was unsrer Natur 
als Aoywóv C@ov entspricht." See further on this the discussion of De Finibus 3 above. 

27 Kenter, De Legibus, 118, with further parallels. 

208 Cf. De Fin. 5.59, comparing esp. the rerum plurimarum obscuras nec satis . . . intel- 
ligentias of De Leg. 1.26 with the notitias parvas rerum maximarum treated there, and 
described elsewhere in De Finibus as the “seeds” or "sparks" virtue (e.g., 5.18). Cf. 
further the "sparks" of virtue discussed in De Leg. 1.33. 
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as an “assemblage” of concepts and preconceptions, it seems a rather 
small step to describe the “spermatic” /ogos with which humans are 
born as an assemblage, as it were, of “implanted preconceptions.” ‘Thus 
just as virtue is a disposition of the ratio, so too could the implanted 
preconceptions themselves be described as the “seeds” or “sparks” 
of virtue. In fact, as we shall see in the following chapter, the Apostolic 
Constitutions, under clear influence of the Stoic theory of law, under- 
stands the natural law given to the human animal at its creation to 
be comprised by the “seeds of divine knowledge"—knowledge which 
it refers to elsewhere as “implanted knowledge" (Éuqvtog yvGois). 

Similarly, there is no explicit evidence in our scanty sources for 
the early Stoics that this theory of the development of the human 
logos was discussed in connection with natural law. It 1s however 
rather difficult to believe that Chrysippus, at least, had not under- 
stood and reckoned with this rather obvious implication of his 
identification of that law which is ọúoesı xoi uh £cev with the logos 
of the sage. As will become clear in the subsequent chapter, the 
incorporation of the Stoic doctrine of implanted preconceptions into 
a theory of natural law was, in any case, certainly not Cicero’s own 
innovation. A number of ancient works, none of which can plausi- 
bly be linked directly to Cicero’s De Legibus, share this theoretical 
approach to natural law. What is more, it is precisely here that one 
finds the recurring terminology that is the central concern of this 
chapter: the description of natural law or, as in De Leg. 18, the logos 
which comprises it, as “implanted.” 


Natural Law as ratio insita 


Cicero's statement in De Leg. 1.27 that Nature “strengthens” (confirmat) 
and “completes” (perficit) the ratio echoes De Leg. 1.18, where law is 
defined as “reason, when it is strengthened and completed in the 
human mind” (ratio cum est in hominis mente confirmata et confecta).? As 
we have seen, however, the natural maturation referred to in 1.27 
results, according to Stoic theory, in a ratio that is "complete" only 
insofar as it has become capable of rationality in the proper sense 
of the term. It is not yet the “right reason,” characteristic of the sage 
alone, that is natural law. In fact, Cicero explicitly and repeatedly 
states that law is the mens and ratio of the sage in particular, including 


29 De Leg. 1.18; translation mine. 
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once immediately following this definition of law as ratio . . . confirmata 
et confecta. Similarly, Cicero specifies on several occasions that law 
is not simply reason (ratio), but right reason (recta ratio) in particular.”!'! 
Finally, law is associated with both virtue and the highest good: 


[I]t is undoubtedly true that to live in accordance with nature is the 
highest good. That signifies the enjoyment of a life of due measure 
based upon virtue, or following nature and living according to her law, 
so to speak; in other words, to spare no effort, so far as in us lies, to 
accomplish what nature demands; among these demands being her 
wish that we live by virtue as our law.”!? 


Certainly wisdom, virtue, and attainment of the highest good do not 
accompany the natural maturation of the ratio! Thus while De Leg. 
1.26-27 concerns the initial stage of maturation which occurs natu- 
rally in the development of human reason, 1.18-19 deals with the 
final perfection of human reason in the mind of the sage.” 

Whatever the case, the developmental aspect of the Stoic theory 
of natural law is clearly in view when Cicero writes, in 1.18, that 
“the same reason, when it is strengthened and completed in the 
human mind, is law.” This identification obviously assumes a time 
when reason was less than “strong” and “complete.” What is more, 
the use of the demonstrative pronoun eadem (“the same") here specifies 
that the reason in question is that of the previous sentence: the ratio 
which becomes law when “completed in the human mind,” that 1s, 
is the ratio summa insita in natura. Does this, then, imply that the phrase 
"implanted reason” refers particularly to the potential, spermatic rea- 
son with which Nature endows the human animal? 

At least one author has interpreted the phrase otherwise. Kenter, 
in his commentary on De Legibus I, explains it, rather, with refer- 
ence to the cosmic logos which pervades universal nature.*'* This 


210 De Leg. 1.19; cf. 2.8 and 2.11. 

?! De Leg. 1.23; 1.33; 1.42; cf. De Rep. 3.33, and further De Leg. 2.10. 

?? De Leg. 1.56; cf. further 1.18, where law is identified with prudentia, and 1.60, 
where prudentia is described, in the context of a discussion of the happiness which 
accompanies the highest good, as a virtus of the mind's eye in "selecting the good 
and rejecting the opposite." 

?5 Against Vander Waerdt, The Stoic Theory of Natural Law, who argues that Cicero, 
depending upon Antiochus of Ascalon, has consciously altered the Stoic theory so 
as to identify natural law with the reason of the average human adult. This argu- 
ment is most dubious in light of several indications to the contrary mentioned in 
this paragraph. 

?* So Kenter, De Legibus, 81f. 
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interpretation suggests itself primarily in light of De Leg. 2.8-11, where 
Cicero presents a summary of the theoretical position he had out- 
lined in book one. Here, Cicero emphasizes the identification of nat- 
ural law with the ratio or mens of both God and the human sage, 
and Quintus remarks that Cicero has “touched on this subject sev- 
eral times before.”?! Given the fundamental importance of this dual 
identification to Cicero’s general theory of law, one might expect 
that he would include references to both the rato divina and the ratio 
hominis in his initial account of the law in 1.18-19. If so, reference 
to the former could be found only in the phrase summa ratio insita in 
matura. The phrase insita in natura would in this case be comparable 
to Chrysippus's characterization of 6 vópog 6 kowóg as ó ópBóc Aóyoc, 
dua r&vt1ov épyóuevog.?!* The use of the demonstrative pronoun eadem 
in the following sentence might thus serve to emphasize the gods' 
and the human animals’ common possession of “this same reason"— 
a point argued in detail in De Leg. 1.21ff. 

.Ihis line of interpretation, however, is most doubtful. It is to be 
observed in the first place that the term natura appears often in the 
De Legibus, and by no means always with reference to universal nature. 
In at least one other passage, in fact, it is clear from the context 
that the term is used specifically with reference to human nature, 
despite the absence of the limiting genitive ominis?" The immedi- 
ate context of De Leg. 1.17—19, too, indicates quite clearly that the 
natura in question is to be interpreted specifically with reference to 
human nature. De Leg. 1.18-19 as a whole is introduced as an inquiry 
into the “origins of justice” (ruris principia), and the account of law 


?5 De Leg. 2.8-11. 

?? Diog. Laert. 7.88; cf. Hymn to Zeus (SVF 1.537, p. 122, lines 8ff), where 
Cleanthes speaks of the xotvov Aóyov, Oç 51a TaVTOV Porte. 

? See De Leg. 1.27: “But, whereas God has begotten and equipped man... it 
should now be evident that nature, alone and unaided, goes a step farther; for, 
with no guide to point the way, she starts with those things whose character she 
has learned through the rudimentary beginnings of intelligence, and, alone and 
unaided, strengthens and perfects the faculty of reason.” Note esp. that Cicero passes 
to this contrast between God and natura after having just used the two inter- 
changeably; see 1.26-27. Cf. further the use of “nature” in 1.33—a passage which is, 
however, apparently corrupt; see on this Kenter De Legibus, 132-33. Cicero's fluid 
use of the term “nature” is not at all peculiar in this respect; see Long, “The Logical 
Basis of Stoic Ethics,” on the wide use of the term qoig by the Stoics generally, 
and further the discussion of Philo’s use of the term in E. R. Goodenough, By Light, 
Light: The Mystic Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935) 
49-54. See also in this connection Engberg-Pedersen’s provocative argument for 
the importance of human, as opposed to divine, nature in Stoic philosophy more 
generally in The Stow Theory of Orketosis. 
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which it includes is itself offered with this aim in mind.?'? It is impor- 
tant to note, therefore, that Cicero has asserted, just prior to this 
account, that the “nature of justice... must be sought for in human 
nature." ? ? The importance of human nature in particular for Cicero's 
overall point, in fact, becomes quite clear at the conclusion of his 
initial account of law at 1.18-19: 


Now if this [preceding account of law] is correct, as I think it to be 
in general, then the origin of Justice is to be found in Law, for Law 
is a natural force; it is the mind and reason of the sage, the standard by which 
Justice and Injustice are measured.?? 


Justice, that is, is “natural” inasmuch as it derives from law; and the 
law, in turn, is natural to the extent that it is identical to the rea- 
son of the sage. Indeed, it is to be noted that—excluding, of course, 
the possibility of the definition in question—1.18-19 contains not a 
single reference to the identification of the law with the divine ratio. 
Nor does Cicero's argument at this point depend upon this iden- 
tification. Cicero, in fact, does not attempt to secure his interlocutors' 
concession that the cosmic ratio will be relevant to their discussion 
at all until 1.21. 

As far as I have noted, in fact, Cicero elsewhere uses the term 
insiia only with reference to the nature or animus of the human 
being.””' In fact, the term appears in Cicero's works in conjunction 
with themes and ideas associated particularly with the éuqvtoi 
TpoAnwetc: it is used as a description of virtue,?? in connection with 
oixeiwmoic,’?? and even in direct connection with the Stoic doctrine 


?5 De Leg. 1.18. 

219 De Leg. 1.17: natura entm turis explicanda nobis est eaque ab hominis repentenda natura; 
I have altered the translation of LCL only in adding emphasis, and in rendering 
hominis natura as “human nature” rather than the more gender-specific “nature of 
man.” 

220 De Leg. 1.19: quod si ita recte dicitur, ut mihi quidem plerumque videri. solet, a lege 
ducendum est iuris exordium; ea est enim naturae vis, ea mens ratioque prudentis, ea iuris atque. 
iniuriae regula. I have altered the translation of LCL only in the addition of the 
emphasis and in rendering prudentis as “of the sage" rather than “of the intelligent 
man." Regarding the latter, it seems to me rather clear in the context of the De 
Legibus that it is the Stoic identification of the law with the reason of the sage that 
Cicero has in mind here; cf. Kenter, De Legibus, 83. 

?! Cf. T.D. 1.57; 4.26-27; De Off. 3.32; De Nat. Deor. 1.17; De Fin. 1.31; 4.4; Pro 
Sexto Roscio Amerino 53; Topica 31; Against. Verres 2.48, 139, 177; Pro Murena 30; Brutus 
213; Against Piso 15; Pro Cluentio 4. 

?? Pro Murena 30. 

23 Cf. Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino 53, where a father’s love for his child is described 
as insitam, with the Stoic doctrine of social oixetecic. One might also mention in 
this connection Cicero's description of his love for Rome as such in Verr. 2.139, 
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of conception.^?* While there is thus good precedent for Cicero's use 
of the term zsita in connection with human nature, and even in 
connection with the £pvtoi mpoAnyweic, its use in connection with 
divine nature would be quite peculiar.” Indeed, when, in another 
work, Cicero wishes to convey the notion of the omnipresence of the 
vera lex, he chooses a phrase more directly reminiscent of Chrysip- 
pus’s: diffusa in omnes.”*® 

If, then, the natura into which reason has been “implanted” accord- 
ing to De Leg. 1.18 is thus human nature,”’’ the phrase ratio insita 
would seem to be used with particular reference to the initial endow- 
ment of reason in its potential, less-than-complete state. In fact, 
Cicero's use of the term znsita in this connection, recalling as it does 
the Greek éu@vtos, is quite striking given the foundational role played 
by the gu@vto1 mpoAnywets in his theory of law. The perfected human 
reason which is identified with natural law is, in its initial form, com- 
prised of “implanted preconceptions.” Cicero’s usage, it would seem, 
simply applies the technical description of the inchoate preconceptions 


with which one can compare De Fin. 5.65-66. See further the report in De Fin. 
1.31 that some Epicureans had expanded upon Epicurus’s doctrine of the Goal, 
which was rooted in the belief that humans from birth naturally seek pleasure and 
avoid pain, by arguing that this judgment rests not only with the senses, but is nat- 
uralem et insitam in animis nostris; such a position is perhaps to be understood as the 
adaptation of Stoic ideas for the support of Epicurean ethics. 

?* TD 1.57; Top. 31. Note also the description of all human beings’ notions (cog- 
nitiones) of the gods as insitas... vel potius innatas in De Nat. Deor. 1.44, which admit- 
tedly, however, is given in an account of Epicurean theology; cf. though the use 
of the identical phrase by Cicero in De Fin. 4.4 in connection with a report of a 
Platonic/Peripatetic view concerning the universal desire for knowledge on the part 
of human beings. | 

?5 Kenter cites several passages to demonstrate the synonymity of insita and innata, 
all of which refer to the nature or animus of the human being; he does not, how- 
ever, comment upon the possible significance of this fact for the interpretation of 
the account of law at De Leg. 1.18. See Kenter, De Legibus, 82. 

29 Rep. 3.33; cf. Chrysippus's ià x&vtov épxyouevoc (Diog. Laert. 7.88) and 
Cleanthes's ià navtov çort& (SVF 1.537; p. 122, lines 8ff). It is noteworthy that 
even in this passage the cosmic ratio manifests itself in human beings in their expe- 
rience of their own nature. Thus when Cicero describes this lex further as naturae 
congruens, it becomes clear that the natura that he has in mind at the very least 
includes the natura hominis; for “[w]hoever does not submit to it [sc. the “true law"] 
is fleeing from himself and denying his human nature, and for this very reason will 
suffer the worst penalties, even if he escapes what is commonly considered pun- 
ishment”; the translation is an adaptation of that of LCL. 

227 Cf. in this respect Dionysius bar Salibi’s paraphrase and explanation of the 
Eugutos Adyos of Jas 1:21: Excipite verbum insitum naturae nostrae; h.e. legem natu- 
ralem innui. In natura enim inseruit. Deus, ut amet bona et odio habeat mala (Sedlacek, 
Dionustus Bar Salibi, 91—92); see further on this Chapter Three. Cf. in addition Justin’s 
reference to the £uqQutog tfj qoo&£1 tàv avOpanwv 606a. of God. 
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as “implanted” directly to the “spermatic” reason which the latter 
comprise.?”8 | 

In fact, the number of other ancient works which exhibit similar 
terminology in analogous contexts confirms this interpretation. These 
works will be considered in detail in the following chapters, but the 
most striking instances can at least be mentioned here. In the Apostolic 
Constitutions, too, God's initial gift of a natural law to the human ani- 
mal is equated with an endowment of “the seeds of divine knowl- 
edge,” also called “implanted knowledge" (€u@vtos yv@otc), while the 
law itself is described as an €u@vtos vouoc. Similarly, the incomplete 
logos possessed by all humans is described by Justin as the gugvtov 
TOD AOyou orépua (cf. onopa), while the teaching of Christ, who brings 
this logos to perfection, is “right reason” or natural law. It is pre- 
cisely this theoretical understanding of law, in fact, that Dionysius 
bar Salibi brings to his explanation of the £ugutog Adyos of the Letter 
of James: it is interpreted with reference to the ability to make eth- 
ical distinctions,” “implanted” in human nature by God, and identified 
further with “natural law.” 

In sum, Cicero's definition of law as ratio summa insita in natura is 
to be understood in light of the Stoic correlation of the potential 
reason given to humans by nature with an initial endowment of 
Eugvtor mpoAnwets. Moreover, given the analogous descriptions of 
either human reason or the natural law it comprises as “implanted” 
in a variety of ancient works, it is clear that the phrase ratio msita 
was not Cicero’s own idiosyncratic coinage. This latter point is all 


^9 Cf. further in this connection De Leg. 1:24: “For when the nature of man is 
examined, the theory is usually advanced... [that] a time came which was suit- 
able for sowing the seed of the human race (serendi generis hominis). And when this 
seed was scattered and sown over the earth (quod sparsum in terras atque satum), it was 
granted the divine gift of the soul... . the soul was implanted (esse ingeneratum) in us 
by God.” I have altered the LCL translation only by rendering ingeneratum so as to 
make the continuation of the “sowing” metaphor more explicit. See further on this 
passage above, n. 183. 

While one might object that the use of the term summa to describe this ratio 1s 
problematic for this interpretation, it is perhaps more significant that the term most 
often used in the common Stoic definition presented here to describe perfected rea- 
son—namely recta ratio (cf. dp8dg Adyoc); cf. De Leg. 1.23; 1.33; 1.42; 2.10; De Rep. 
3.33—1s avoided. Summa, unlike recta, might be taken simply with reference to the 
divine nature of the ratio rather than specifying its “right” or “perfect” state. The 
former point is in fact made elsewhere in the De Legibus; see 1.23, with which com- 
pare 1.59. Cf. further Justin, App. 3.3: pépovg tod oneppatixod Beiov Adyov, on which 
see below, Chapter ‘Three. 

22 Cf. on this point, too, the commentaries of Oecumenius and Theophylactus. 
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the more significant for our purposes given Cicero's heavy depend- 
ence upon some Greek source or sources for the theory of law 
espoused in his De Legibus. It 1s safe to conclude, that 1s, that Cicero's 
source had defined natural law in terms of Aóyoc Eugvtoc. The author 
of this source is impossible to identify with any certainty, and the 
question is, fortunately, not crucial for the present study. The prob- 
lem is nonetheless of interest in its own right, and merits at least 
brief consideration. 


RATIO INSITA AS Àóyoc EUvtos: 
THE GREEK SOURCE OF THE DE LEGIBUS 


In general it is fair to say that Cicero was not a particularly origi- 
nal philosopher. By his own admission, his philosophical writings 
were intended primarily to bring Greek ideas to the Roman world. 
His De Legibus, at least with respect to the theory of law presented 
in its first book, is no exception.?? Cicero is in fact quite explicit 
about his use of sources in this treatise, particularly with respect to 
his treatment of the central issue of the natural origins of law and 
justice.?! His dependence in this matter is so great that the Epicurean 
Atticus, the primary interlocutor of the De Legibus, quips sarcastically: 


And, of course, you have lost your independence in discussion, or else 
you are the kind of man not to follow your own judgment in a debate, 
but meekly to accept the authority of others!^? 


Cicero assures Atticus that such facile acceptance of prior intellec- 
tual authority is not his usual procedure, but is in this case prompted 
by the profound importance of his subject matter and his desire for 
a secure theoretical foundation for his work.” 

It cannot be doubted that the source for the theory of natural 
law used in book one of the De Legibus, like those of Cicero’s other 


?9 On the intention of Cicero's philosophical writings, see De Fin. 1.1-12; De 
Nat. Deor. 1.1-14; TD 1.1—8; Acad. Pr. 5f. Cicero's attempt to use the Stoic theory 
of law as a foundation for a concrete body of legislation in the De Legibus, how- 
ever, is almost certainly original, at least in its Roman context; see on this imme- 
diately below. Note, though, the similar Jewish and Christian moves discussed in 
the following chapters. 

5! De Leg. 1.18; 1.36. 

232 De Leg. 1.36. 

73 De Leg. 1.37. 
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philosophical works, was Greek. This is clear first of all from his 
comments regarding the lack of prior Roman concern for questions 
of legal theory as opposed to those regarding legal minutiae.?* A 
further indication lies in the etymology of the Greek term vópogc given 
in 1.19, to which Cicero adds his own Latin etymology of lex. 

On the other hand, there has been some question as to which 
Greek author, precisely, provided Cicero's main source.’ Several 
scholars have argued that Cicero's source was not a proper Stoic, 
but rather Antiochus of Ascalon, a personal acquaintance of Cicero 
and founder of the breakaway “Old Academy” whose philosophy is 
treated by Cicero in both the De Finibus and the Academica. This 
philosopher is best known for his belief in the essential agreement 
of the Platonists, Peripatetics and the Stoics; his philosophy, accord- 
ingly, presented something of a synthesis of the thought of these 
three schools. In fact, Cicero interacts explicitly with Antiochus in 
De Leg. 1.54, when Atticus recognizes that Cicero's view on the dis- 
pute concerning the Good agrees substantially with that of Antio- 
chus." Whether agreement in this matter implies a dependence on 
Antiochus throughout the De Legibus, however, 1s far from clear. 
Other indications of Antiochan influence cited in support of this idea 
are suggestive, but not decisive.” Certainly, one can at least say 
that the use of Antiochus would have been consistent with Cicero's 
hope to win approval for his theory of law from the “Old Academy,” 
the Peripatetics and the Stoics—among whom he, like Antiochus, 
finds essential agreement.?? 

Even if Antiochus was Cicero's primary source, however, it is by 
no means clear that one should thereby reckon with a radical alter- 
ation of the Stoic theory of law in the De Legibus. Cicero himself 
elsewhere writes of Antiochus of Ascalon that “had he made very 


?3 De Leg. 1.14. See further Vander Waerdt, “Philosophical Influence on Roman 
Jurisprudence,” 4867-70. 

?5 For a sketch of the positions, see Kenter, De Legibus, 9-10. 

59 So most recently Horsley, “The Law of Nature"; Vander Waerdt, “The Stoic 
lheory of Natural Law." 

27 De Leg. 1.54; note however Cicero's hesitation: cuz [sc. Antiochus] tamen ego 
adsentiar in omnibus necne mox videro. 

5? Especially those cited by Horsley, “The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero,” 
42—50; see further the discussion immediately below. 

79 De Leg. 1.37—39. The view regarding the essential agreement of these schools 
on the question of the summum bonum, however, apparently goes back to Carneades, 
and is to this extent consistent with Cicero's skeptical leanings; see De Fin. 3.41. 
For Antiochus's dependence upon Carneades in this matter see De Fin. 5.16. 
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few modifications,” he would have been “a perfectly genuine Stoic.”?” 
On the face of it, then, the question would thus seem in any case 
to be at most one of “modifications” of the Stoic theory.**! The sub- 
stantive question, that is, is this: even if Antiochus was the primary 
source for this work, in what way, if any, does his theory of law 
represent a departure from the Stoic theory? 

In its basic outlines, at least, the theory of natural law presented 
in the De Legibus is unquestionably Stoic. As we have seen, its cen- 
tral points have clear precedents in our sources for the early Stoics. 
Cicero takes the Stoic identification of law with human reason as 
the point of departure for his theory, and in fact repeatedly offers 
variants of a common Stoic definition of law as “right reason applied 
to commanding and prohibiting."?* The ratio in question, for Cicero 
as for the Stoics, is both the cosmic ratio of God and human rea- 
son. The notion that gods and humans are members of a common 
state in virtue of their similar possession of reason is also clearly 
Stoic in origin.” So too, the developmental aspect of Cicero's the- 
ory of law draws upon the Stoic account of human reason and its 
development; and it is rather difficult to imagine that Chrysippus 
had altogether overlooked the implications of the latter for his 
identification of natural law with the logos of the sage. 

In fact, even if one should grant the supposed indications of 
Antiochan influence found by Horsely and Vander Waerdt, these 
represent only minor modifications of the Stoic theory—albeit, in 
the case of Vander Waerdt, a slight modification with far-reaching 
implications. For Vander Waerdt the most consequential change 
effected by Antiochus was the ascription of “appropriate actions” 
(kaðnkovta) rather than “right actions” (katop8@uata) to natural law: 
"a simple technical modification, though one motivated by funda- 
mental revisions in Stoic psychology."^^ Horsley, on the other hand, 
finds two significant divergences from Stoicism in Cicero's account.*” 


^9 Acad. Pr. 132. 

^! Thus Dillon (The Middle Platonists, 80-81), who finds it “very likely that the 
discussion of Natural Law in Cicero De Legibus I is basically Antiochan,” nonethe- 
less points out that “none of this is original to Antiochus.” 

^? De Leg. 1.18, 33, 42; 2.8, 10. 

?3 De Leg. 1.23; cf. De Fin. 4.7. 

^* Vander Waerdt, “Philosophical Influence,” 4873. Vander Waerdt’s position is 
problematic in any case, as Cicero’s law is explicitly identified with the reason of 
the sage in particular; see above n. 213, and the discussion to which it is appended. 

^9 Horsley, “The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero," 40-42. A third point 
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The first is Cicero's predilection for phrases like “divine mind” or 
“mind of God.” While perhaps suggestive of platonic influence, this 
does not, in and of itself, represent a significant alteration of the 
Stoic theory.” Horsley’s second point, and that which he finds to 
be the “most significant” indication of non-Stoic influence, is the fact 
that Cicero “clearly distinguish[es] God from the law,” whereas “Stoic 
doctrine had identified God with law as well as with reason."^" As 
was pointed out earlier in this chapter, however, strict identification 
does not appear to have been the early Stoics’ only valid option for 
describing the relationship between God and law or /ogos.? On the 
other hand, the consistency with which this distinction is maintained 
in the De Legibus, along with Cicero’s predilection for describing God 
as "lawgiver," might suggest platonic influence—especially given that 
both tendencies are also characteristic of the more obviously pla- 
tonizing Philo.” Be that as it may, one cannot in any case fairly 
speak of a substantive departure from the original Stoic theory. 
Potentially more consequential for the present study are indica- 
tions of platonic influence in connection with Cicero’s understand- 
ing of the implanted preconceptions.?? While, as we have seen, it is 
not the case that Cicero’s notion that these are present from birth 
owes to platonic influence, such influence might nevertheless be seen 
in both his references to memory in this connection and his appar- 
ent view that humans have implanted preconceptions which extend 
beyond the sphere of ethics and belief in the deity. The Stoics, we 
have seen, included among the éugvtot tpoAnwets only those con- 
cepts whose origin lies in oiketooig: above all one's ethical concepts, 
though apparently for some (later?) Stoics, at least, also a belief in 
God. Cicero, on the other hand, speaks of the “obscure notions of 
many things” (rerum plurimarum obscuras intelligentias) which Divine Nature 
gives to the human animal.?! This statement would seem to suggest 


made by Horsley concerning the frequent use of the term Oeopóc applies not to 
Cicero, but to Philo, who, Horsley argues, also depends upon Antiochus. On Philo's 
theory of law and its relation to that of Cicero, see Chapter Three. 

^9 In fact Horsley himself recognizes that there is some evidence for a similar 
use of the term vog among the early Stoics; see “The Law of Nature in Philo and 
Cicero," 41 n. 15. 

97 Thid., 42. 

^* See above, under the heading “Natural Law as Cosmic Logos." 

?9 Horsley, “The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero,” 42. 

^9 See Kenter, De Legibus,112; further Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 97—99. 

231 Cicero, De Leg. 1.26. 
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preconceptions from a wide range of topics beyond those discussed 
in this connection by the Stoics, and Cicero in fact speaks elsewhere 
in De Legibus 1 of “shadowy concepts, as it were, of everything" which 
the individual human “from the start has formed in soul and mind."?*? 
lhat platonic influence is in fact at work here is suggested by an 
interesting passage in the 7usculan Disputations, where Cicero discusses 
the platonic theory of anamnesis using Stoic sounding terminology: 


in no other way was it possible for us to possess from childhood such 
a number of important ideas, implanted and as it were impressed on 
our souls and called évvovoa (insitas et quasi consignatas in animis notiones, 
quas čvvora vocant), unless the soul, before it entered the body, had 
been active in acquiring knowledge.” 


This passage is somewhat reminiscent of De Leg. 1.25, where Cicero 
explains why it is that all human societies evidence some belief in 
a deity: “Thus it is clear that man recognizes God because, in a 
way, he remembers and recognizes the source from which he sprang.” 
Interestingly, a synthesis of the Stoic “concepts” and the Platonic 
“ideas” was also apparently effected by Antiochus of Ascalon.?* This 
may provide further evidence for Cicero’s dependence upon Antiochus 
for his presentation of natural law, though the presence of similar 
ideas in Cicero’s other works has led at least one scholar to con- 
clude that Cicero has effected this merger himself.’ 

Whatever the case, the importance of this innovation for Cicero’s 
general theory of law is negligible. Cicero’s primary interest in the 
implanted preconceptions, both in 1.26 and in 1.59, is in any case 
ethical. Thus, referring back to 1.26-27, Cicero writes that 


those inchoate concepts (znchoatae intelligentiae) to which I have referred, 
which are imprinted in our souls (m animis inprimuntur), are imprinted 


2 De Leg 1.59: principio rerum omnium quasi adumbratas intellegentias animo ac mente con- 
ceperit. The translation and emphasis are mine. It is perhaps possible to interpret 
principio in 1.59 more loosely and, therefore, to take the reference more generally 
to the “natural” formation of preconceptions which occurs even before an individ- 
ual is properly rational, and thus to all preconceptions rather than the £pqQvtot 
mpoAnwetc in particular. Note, however, the preceding reference to “how nobly 
equipped by Nature (s)he [sc. the human individual] entered life,” which recalls 
rather strongly the passage concerning the divine endowment of the obscuras intelh- 
gentias in 1.26; cf. Kenter, De Legibus, 235. 

23 TD 1.57; I have deviated from the LCL only in rendering insitas as “implanted” 
rather than “innate.” 

4 Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 91—96. 

°° So Pohlenz, Grundfragen, 99. 
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in all souls alike ... In fact, there is no human being of any race who, 
if he finds a guide, cannot attain to virtue.?^ 


So too, in 1.59: after speaking of “shadowy concepts, as it were, of 
everything” which form “from the start” in the human mind, Cicero 
goes on to explain how the development of these concepts leads ulti- 
mately to a conception of the summum bonum.” 

In sum, given the several indications of platonic influence in the 
first book of his De Legibus, it is quite possible that Cicero depends 
upon Antiochus of Ascalon for his theory of law. However, it is by 
no means clear that his general theory differs substantially from that 
of the Stoics. The instances of platonic influence perhaps add some 
distinctive color to the Stoic theory, but they do not alter it in any 
substantial way. The theoretical foundation that allowed for Cicero's 
definition of law as "implanted reason" 1s wholly Stoic in origin. 

The question of Cicero's source in any case matters little for our 
present purposes. By the first century BCE at the latest, law had 
been defined in terms of Aóyoc Eugvtog in connection with the Stoic 
theory of natural law. This is suggested not only by Cicero's explicit 
attribution of this definition to prior (Greek) authority,” but, as we 
shall see in the following chapters, by the similar language found in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, in works of Justin Martyr and Methodius, 
in early commentaries on the Letter of James and, in fact, in the 
Letter of James itself. 


?9 De Leg. 1.30, I have slightly altered the LCL translation. 
7 De Leg 1.59—60. 
*8 Le. to “the most learned men"; see De Leg. 1.18. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE LAW OF MOSES, THE TEACHING OF JESUS, 
AND NATURAL LAW 


Among the enduring effects of Alexander the Great's incursions into 
the East was a vast and multi-faceted interplay of Greek and Jewish 
. culture.' Despite the rhetoric generated in response to the Hellenistic 
reform of Jerusalem and, especially, Antiochus Epiphanes’s subse- 
quent attempt to suppress traditional Jewish piety altogether, the Jews 
of this age were not faced with a choice between “Judaism” and 
“Hellenism.” Hellenization was simply a fact. What confronted the 
Jews of the Hellenistic and Early Roman periods was rather the 
challenge of producing a synthesis of Greek and Jewish ways that 
would yet preserve a distinctively Jewish identity amid the international 
Hellenistic culture? The literary and other remains of the Jews of 
the Hellenistic age reveal a wide range of responses to this challenge. 

One strategy, the impact of which would continue to be felt in 
subsequent centuries, particularly as Christian theology developed, 
involved the Jewish appropriation of Greek philosophical tradition.’ 
A number of Jewish intellectuals found the ngor and insights of 
Greek philosophical discourse compelling. Rejection of their own reli- 
gious heritage in favor of one or another school of philosophy, how- 
ever, was scarcely the only option. On the contrary, what one finds 
in the extant literature are various attempts to bring the two traditions 


! See esp. V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Cwilization and the fews (trans. S. Applebaum; 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1959; reprinted with a pref- 
ace by J. J. Collins, Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1999); M. Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period (2 vols. in 
one; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981). 

* See S. J. D. Cohen, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Library of Early Christianity; 
Philadelphia: Westminster, 1989) 34-45; also M. Hengel in collaboration with 
C. Markschies, The ‘“Hellenization” of Judaea in the First Century after Christ (trans. J. Bowden; 
Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1989). 

3 As Cohen well points out, the challenge was scarcely a new one: “Even in pre- 
exilic times the Israelites had to determine the extent to which they could draw on 
the riches of the cultures among which they lived” (From the Maccabees to the Mishnah, 38). 

* See J. J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic Diaspora 
(New York: Crossroad, 1983) 175-94. 
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together; to locate points of contact from which one could forward 
claims of compatibility. Inevitably, these endeavors led not only to 
new interpretations of Judaism, but to distinctive treatments of Greek 
philosophical ideas as well. 

Given the importance of traditions of Mosaic legislation to Second 
Temple Judaism in general, it is not surprising that the Stoic con- 
cept of a divinely ordained law provided one such point of contact. 
From at least the first century of the Common Era, some Jewish 
thinkers claimed that their nation's law, revealed to Moses by the 
creator of the world, was in act a written expression of the Stoics' 
natural law. Analogous claims would continue to be forwarded by 
Christians, who, however, more often asserted that it was rather the 
teaching of Jesus which gave verbal expression to natural law? In 
either case, what resulted were diverse presentations of the concept 
of natural law that diverged variously and significantly from the the- 
ory as originally conceived. Two common and fundamental diver- 
gences are noteworthy at the outset. The very notion, first of all, 
that the “right reason" which comprises natural law can find definitive 
verbal expression in some set of ethical directives seems to have been 
quite alien to the original Stoic idea.° Second, and perhaps more 
important, is the fact that the origin of this law was no longer asso- 
ciated with the immanent deity of the Stoics. The author of this law 
was now the transcendent god whose past interaction with human- 
ity, and with the descendants of Abraham in particular, is recorded 
in the Jewish scriptures, and whose future activity, at least in much 
of the Christian literature, would include an eschatological judgment. 

In short, what one finds in this literature are recognizably Stoic 
ideas associated with concepts and discussed in terms which are utterly 
foreign to Stoicism. This phenomenon greatly illuminates the treat- 
ment of the implanted Jogos in the Letter of James, and an exami- 
nation of selected examples will be instructive. In addition, analysis 
of several works which speak particularly of an “implanted” law or 
logos in this context will confirm the findings of the preceding chapter. 


? See, however, below in this chapter on the Apostolic Constitutions, and the fol- 
lowing chapter on the Letter of James. 

ê See the introductory comments in Chapter Two, above. Note at the same time, 
however, that Cicero is also moving in this direction. 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 


The writings of Philo of Alexandria present the most well-known 
and obvious example of the Jewish appropriation of the Stoic the- 
ory of natural law. Philo’s recurring use of patently Stoic terms and 
concepts leaves his indebtedness to Stoicism beyond doubt. Philo, 
however, is no Stoic. His general philosophical orientation is more 
Middle Platonic than Stoic,’ and his discussion of natural law, in 
particular, shows strains of Neo-Pythagoreanism. Moreover, in Philo’s 
writings, these various philosophical concepts have been filtered 
= through a fundamental conviction that the writings of “Moses” rep- 
resent an unparalleled expression of philosophical truth, of the “right 
reason” that the Stoics considered natural law. The end result is a 
quite distinctive treatment of the concept of natural law: one clearly 
rooted in, but also significantly different from, the early Stoic theory. 


Philo and the Stoics 


The Stoic correlation of law and “right reason” is fundamental in 
Philo’s wriüngs. On more than one occasion, he offers a version of 
what we have seen to have been a standard Stoic definition of law 
as logos in its function of commanding and prohibiting.’ Moreover, 
his comment at one point that “knowledge of the things we ought 
to do and of the things we ought not" (émothunv ... àv te Sei nowiv 
Kot Qv uf] is the special property of the “reasonable part" (uépog 
Aoywóv) of the human soul," suggests that he, like Chrysippus and 
Cicero, used this definition of law in conjunction with a more gen- 
eral account of the workings of the human /ogos—albeit with a view 
of the soul that is quite at odds with the monistic psychology of the 
early Stoics.!! For the Stoics, this definition concerned logos both as 


’ J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 139—83. 

* Philo equates law specifically with dpBd¢ Aóyoc in Opif. 143, Ebr. 142, Prob. Lib. 
46-47, and Agr. 51, but his terminology 1s in general rather fluid. As Goodenough 
points out, “the word ópOóg is frequently omitted and Aóyog alone put in formu- 
lae where we know òpĝòs Aóyog must have been understood by both Philo and his 
reader" (By Light, Light: The Mystical Gospel of Hellenistic Judaism [New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1935] 56). 

? See fos. 29; Praem. Poen. 55; Migr. Abr. 130. 

! Leg. All. 1.70. All translations of Philo's writings, unless otherwise noted, are 
taken from the LCL. 

!! Cf. Plutarch, St. Rep. 1037F; also Cicero, De Leg. 10. On the various divisions 
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a divine principle that pervades the cosmos as law of the World 
City, and as the reason of the human sage, the citizen of the Cos- 
mopolis. This basic conceptual framework, patently Stoic, surfaces 
repeatedly in Philo's works." 

A particularly striking example is found in the treatise On Joseph, 
where the notion of the world as a “Great City" is directly linked 
to the Stoic definition. of law: 


For this world is the Megalopolis and it is furnished with one consti- 
tution and one law: the logos of nature is that which commands what 
one must do, and that which prohibits what one must not do." 


The premise of a World City governed by /ogos is most prominent, 
however, in his On the Creation of the World. Here we find, not sur- 
prisingly, that citizenship in Philo's City, as with that of the Stoics, 
is limited to rational beings; to beings, that is, whose “constitution” 
is also comprised by /ogos. ‘This includes in the first place, again anal- 
ogously with the Stoics, a constituency of divine beings: the Aoytkat 
Kai Beñar gbdoetc, such as the incorporeals and the stars, are citizens, 
with God himself as &pyav tfjg peyaAondAews.'* It also includes, of 
course, the human being. More precisely, it is specifically the sage— 
that is, the one whose constitution is defined by nght reason—who 
is the world citizen. This becomes quite explicit as Philo explains 
Adam's status as “world citizen”: 


Now since every well-ordered State has a constitution, the citizen of 
the world enjoyed of necessity the same constitution as did the whole 


of the soul espoused by Philo, see further Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 174-76. A 
further hint of Philo’s awareness of the implications of the Stoic psychology of action 
for natural law might also be seen in Ofif. 3, where he associates the universal law 
with “the will of Nature" (to Bovànpa tis 900£0c). Cf. the use of the same phrase at 
Epictetus, Ench. 26 and SVF 3.180, and further the discussion of Inwood, Ethics and 
Human Action, 107-8. This passage from Philo, in fact, would seem to provide further 
confirmation of Inwood's suggestion that the Stoics understood the law in this way. 

7? On the Cosmic City see Mos. 2.51; Dec. 53; Spec. Leg. 1.34; Prov. frag. 2.39; 
jos. 29-31; 69. On the “world citizen” see Spec. Leg. 2.45; Migr. Abr. 59; Somn. 
1.243; Conf. Ling. 61; Jos. 69. 

13 Jos. 29: 1 pev yàp peyoAonoArc ðE ó Kóopoc, £oti koi LLG XPT ToL noditeig kai 
vou Evi: Adyos S€ £o PdOEWS MPOOTAKTLKOG HEV WV NPAKTEOV, ANAYOPEVTLKOG Šè dv 
où NOINTEOV; translation mine. 

^ Opif. 143-144; cf. De Leg. 1.23 and SVF 2.528. On God as “ruler” of this City, 
see Dec. 53, with which cf. Spec. Leg. 1.34, where humans are said to infer from the 
order of the “Great City” of the world a nyepov. Philo’s god, however, is of course 
distinct from the logos; see Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 155-58. 

»» See Diog. Laert. 7.33; cf. Cicero, De Leg. 1.23. 
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world: and this constitution is the right reason of nature (6 «fi; pbcems 
ópOóc Adyoc), more properly called an “ordinance”, or “dispensation”, 
seeing it is a divine law . . .' 


This description of Adam, in fact, assumes his idealization as “in body 
and soul, surpassing all that now are and all that have been before 
us," since God created him not from a material pattern, but uóvo . . . 
tà EXVTOD Ady@.'’ Thus while all humans, by virtue of their posses- 
sion of /ogos, have the potential to live in accord with right reason 
and thus become world citizens,'? it is “the man who observes the 
law" who is “constituted thereby a loyal citizen of the world (tod 
= vopípov àvópóc ev0d¢ óvtog KooponoAitov), regulating his doings by 
the purpose and will of Nature (tò BooAnpa ths 90o£0c), in accord- 
ance with which the entire world itself also is administered.”'? In 
fact, the only other figure explicitly identified by Philo as a “world 
citizen” is Moses, the paradigm of the sage and lawgiver of the Jews.?? 


The Law of Nature and the Law of Moses 


If Philo’s indebtedness to the Stoics for his understanding of law is 
thus clear, his divergences from them are no less so. The most obvi- 
ous of these can be correlated with his fundamental orientation 
toward Judaism. It is, undoubtedly, in no small part due to his 


'© Opif. 143: &nei 02 nàoa nós EDVOLOG EXEL noàiteiav, dvayraios ovvéBatve TO 
KOOLOTOAITH xpoða TOAITELA N kal OVETAG ò KOGLOG: otn ÕE EOTLV Ò tfjg PVGEWS 
6pBdc Aóyoc, öç KvpLwtépa KAnoet tpocovondCetat Pecudc, vópog etos dv ...; I have 
altered the LCL translation of 6 tfjg pbaemcs ópOóc Aóyoc as “nature’s right relation” 
to make the reference to “right reason” more explicit. Note also in this connection 
Abr. 31, where Philo states that the “kin” of the sage are other virtuous people 
rather than those to whom he is tied by blood. 

7 Opif. 139-40; I have altered the translation of the LCL only to avoid the 
impression that Philo’s language in 1.40 is gender specific. 

'8 Cf., e.g., Abr. 5 where Moses is said to have included narratives concerning 
the patriarchs in his law so that “those who wish to live in accordance with the 
laws as they now stand have no difficult task; seeing that the first generations before 
any at all of the particular statutes was set in writing followed the unwritten law 
with perfect ease...” 

I? Ibid., cf. Mos. 1.157 where it is specifically 0 onovdaiog who is KooponoAitns. 

? E.g., Mos. 1.156; Conf. Ling. 106; cf. also Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 44. On Philo’s 
idealization of Moses, see esp. Mos 2.192 and Ebr. 94; further Goodenough, By 
Light, Light, 180—234. Winston characterizes Moses as Philo’s “super sage” (Logos and 
Mystical Theology in Philo of Alexandria [Cincinnat: Hebrew Union College Press, 1985] 
41). By the same token, one can safely assume that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were 
also considered to be such given their status as as €uwvyou vópot. See on this con- 
cept below, with note 36. 
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assumption of the Jewish god, for example, that he inclines away 
from the immanent Stoic deity and views the /ogos in relation to a 
transcendent, more platonic, god.*! Of more direct relevance to the 
present study is his core conviction that the “right reason” which 
the Stoics equated with true law finds written expression in a law 
that Moses gave to the Jewish people. In the opening of his On the 
Creation, Philo lauds Moses's decision to preface his laws with an 
account of the world’s creation. By doing so, says Philo, Moses in- 
dicated that “the world is in harmony with the Law, and the Law 
with the world."? Indeed, Moses thus implied that the one who 
observes his law *regulat[es] his doings by the purpose and will of 
Nature (tò BovAnpa tis PVOEWS), in accordance with which the entire 
world itself also is administered.” It is precisely this one, therefore, 
who is the “world citizen.” 

If Moses's law is thus in harmony with the /ogos that structures 
the cosmos, it can also be seen, from another vantage point, as a 
written expression of the logos of the human sage. On one hand, to 
be sure, Philo considers the “right reason" of the sage to stand over 
against all “lifeless” (@yvyxo1) written laws:?' 


right reason is an infallible law engraved not by this mortal or that 
and, therefore, perishable as he, nor on any parchment or slabs, and, 
therefore, soulless as they, but by immortal nature on the immortal 
mind, never to perish.? 


Nonetheless, the “sacred books" of Moses's law, says Philo, are “like- 
nesses and copies of the patterns enshrined in the soul, as also are 
the laws set before us 1n these books, which shew so clearly the said 
virtues."^? That is to say, the commands of the law of Moses are, 


^ On Philo's logos see esp. Winston, Logos and Mystical Theology; also Dillon, The 
Middle Platonists, 158—61. 

? Off. 3: tod KOOLOV TO VOLO KAL TOD vópov TH xóojo ovvaóoovtoc. 

5 Thid. | 

^ On the “Higher Law” in Philo see Goodenough, By Light, Light, 48-71; also 
J. W. Martens, “Philo and the ‘Higher’ Law," SBLSP 30 (1991) 309-22. 

7 Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 46: vóuos dé àwytevóng o phòc Aóyoc, ovy oro tod SEivos fj 
TOD Seivoc, Ovyntod qQOoptóc, év xoptiótoic f] othaig, Gyvyxos &yoxotc, GAA’ dn’ éGavá- 
tov ovaews &QBaptos év dDavetw Savoia tunwBeic. On the immortal nature of the 
human davon, see Opif. 135. 

^ Mos. 2.11; i.e., the four virtues chiefly required for legislation, all of which 
Moses alone possessed. Those especially crucial for the task of legislation are to 
piavOpanov, tò PiAodixatov, tò giAcya8ov, and tò jwonóvnpov (2.9). Note that 
Moses’s trainer in the quest for virtue was év avt Aoytopoc, and his single goal 
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so to speak, "copies" (&g àv eixóvov) of the “originals” (a> àv 
&pxevonoug) copies, that is, of the “men who lived good and blame- 
less lives, whose virtues stand permanently enshrined in the most 
holy scriptures... for in these men we have laws endowed with life 
and reason (€uwvyot kai Aoywucoi vonor).”*’ In short, while not, strictly 
speaking, identical to the “higher law,” the law of the Jews stands 
in contrast to the óyvxot vouor of all other peoples? as a written 
copy of the £uwyvxot vópor, the sages found particularly in Israel's 
past Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and, above all, Moses himself.” 


The Sage as £uyvxog vóuog 


Philo’s notion that the true law is the right reason of the sage— 
though obviously not his view that the Jewish patriarchs provide 
models of the sage!—is clearly rooted in the Stoic theory of law. 
One of his most characteristic expressions of this idea, the descrip- 
tion of the sage as čuyvyoç vópoc, however, is not typical of Stoicism. 
As several scholars have pointed out, this terminology seems in fact 
to have been derived from Neo-Pythagorean, not Stoic, philosophy.?? 


was “the right reason of nature” (tov óp8óv tis PdGEWS Aóyov), which alone is the 
beginning and font of the virtues" (Mos 1.48; cf. Abr. 6). 

? Abr. 3-6; cf. Abr. 275-76; Virt. 194; Mos. 1.162. 

8 Though “right reason" is understood to be the “fountain head of all other 
laws" (tois &AAotg nny vóuotg) in Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 47, it is nonetheless assumed 
throughout Philo's writings that Moses's law alone presents the perfect written. expres- 
sion of natural law. Cf. in this respect Justin’s comparison, to be discussed below, 
of the “natural law" promulgated by Jesus with "the laws of men”; Justin’s com- 
parison, though, assumes a developmental-historical understanding of the Adyoc 
which would have been alien to Philo. 

^? Enos, Enoch and Noah, the first trio of patriarchs discussed by Philo, are of 
a lesser stature and are not called guwvyou vopor. So too Joseph, even in the more 
positive portrayal given him in De Josepho, nonetheless represents, as roAÀvtwóc, an 
"addition" to the natural polity of the World City and is for this reason never 
called guwvyoc vógoc. Thus while Philo writes at Jos. 148 that “the roAvtwóg takes 
a second place to the king,” he makes it clear elsewhere that it is the king who is 
Euwvxoc vóuoc (Mos. 2.4); see further below. On Philo’s ambivalent portrayal of 
Joseph, see E. R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Fudaeus: Practice and Theory (New 
Haven: Yale University. Press, 1938) 21—33, 46-63. 

3 See most fully E. R. Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic 
Kingship," Yale Classical Studies 1 (1928) 55-102; also G. F. Chesnut, “The Ruler 
and the Logos in Neopythagorean, Middle Platonic, and Late Stoic Political 
Philosophy,” ANRW 2.16.2 (1978) 1310-1332. The closest analogue in the Stoic 
sources is found in Seneca, Ef. 92, on which see Chesnut, “The Ruler and the 
Logos," 1324-20. 
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Stobaeus has preserved the fragments of several Neo-Pythagorean 
treatises on the subject of kingship in which the king (Baoweds), as 
opposed to the tyrant (vópavvoc), is characterized as £uyvxoc vópog.?! 
That Philo's use of this term bears some relation to this tradition is 
sufficiently clear from the fact that his fullest treatment of it occurs 
precisely in connection with a discussion of the king (BaotAevc). 


It is a king's duty to command what is right and forbid what is wrong. 
But to command what should be done and to forbid what should not 
be done is the peculiar function of law; so that it follows at once that 
the king is a living law and the law a just king.” 


What emerges from this passage, in fact, is a remarkable synthesis 
of Stoic and Neo-Pythagorean concepts. Philo, in a manner unpar- 
alleled in the Neo-Pythagorean fragments, clarifies the sense in which 
the king can be viewed as an £pyvxog vóuog by appealing to the 
Stoic definition of law: he is such inasmuch as he shares the law’s 
“peculiar function" of commanding what is to be done and forbid- 
ding what is not. 

Philo’s “king,” moreover, is not simply the literal (albeit idealized) 
monarch of the Neo-Pythagorean fragments. The “king” of Philo’s 
writings, like that of the Stoics, is such simply by virtue of his sta- 
tus as sage, regardless of his possession of an actual dominion:? 


no one of the foolish (is) a king, even though he should be master of 
all the land and sea, but only the wise and God-loving man, even if 
he is without the equipment and resources through which he may 
obtain power with violence and force.?* 


3! The passages are conveniently collected in Goodenough's “The Political 
Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship.” 

? Mos 2.4: Bac1Aei npoonkei NPOOTATTEL & xph xoà ATAYOPEDVELV & UN xph: TPdGTA- 
Ec 68 TOV npaktéov kai &noyópevoig TOV o0 npoxtéov {S1ov vópov, wo EvBd civar 
TOV pev BociA£o vópov Enwoyov, tov 6£ vopnov BaciA£o Otkoiov. Cf. Praem. 53-55. 

5 Cf, e.g., Diog. Laert. 7.121f. The Neo-Pythagorean fragments on kingship also 
routinely insist that the king be characterized by virtue, justice, etc; indeed, the 
fragment ascribed to the Pythagorean Sthenidas of Locri asserts that the king must 
be a sage (see Goodenough, “The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship,” 
73-74). However, the chief contrast in the fragments generally is that between the 
king and the tyrant, not the sage and the fool, and there is no indication from the 
fragments that the sage, conversely, is de facto a king. 

* QG 4.76. Philo makes this assertion in explicit disagreement with “some of 
those who philosophize." It is tempting to take this as an indication of his aware- 
ness that he is going beyond the Neo-Pythagorean theory of kingship in his second 
point—1.e., in the application of the title “king” to people who may never have 
any literal kingdom— but this is of course uncertain inasmuch as it is unclear which 
philosophers he has in mind. 
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Analogously with the offices of pilot, physician, or musician, king- 
ship, for Philo, resides in the mastery of the "certain kingly art" 
(téxvy tig BaotAikn); it does not depend on possession of the tools of 
the trade.” The titles sage, king and £uyvxoc vópoc, in short, simply 
express different aspects of the same basic character type. And here 
again, characteristically, it is the “sages” of Moses's "sacred books”— 
whether literal kings or not—who embody the type.?? 


Conclusion: Philo on Natural Law 


The presence of decidedly Stoic terms and concepts in Philo’s treat- 
ment of natural law is quite clear. The definition of law as logos com- 
manding and prohibiting; the identification of the logos in question 
as both that which structures the cosmos and that of the human 
sage; the notions of “World City” and “world citizen”; the identification 
of the sage and the king; all these elements of Philo’s writings are 
patently Stoic. His presentation of these ideas, however, is scarcely 
typical of the Stoics in every respect. Philo’s treatment of these Stoic 
ideas is informed by his dependence on other traditions of discourse, 
whether Middle Platonic, Neo-Pythagorean, or Jewish, which are in 
any case alien to Stoicism. The result is a quite distinctive presen- 
tation of the Stoic correlation of logos and law. 


4 MACCABEES 


Like the writings of Philo, 4 Maccabees abounds with terms and con- 
cepts derived from Greek philosophy. Its stated theme of reason's 


3 See further Goodenough, Politics, 91-93. 

* On Adam as “king,” see Op;f. 148. On Moses as £uyvxoc vóuoc see Mos. 1.162, 
and further Mos. 1.158. Moses’s role as king is the subject of the whole of book 
one of the Life of Moses; see esp. 1.334. Abraham is described as “king” in QG 4.76 
and, along with Isaac and Jacob, as guwvyog vópog in Abr. 3-6. Note also that the 
multi-book work that had discussed him, Isaac and Jacob was given the alternate 
title On the Unwritten Laws, a designation intended to characterize the patriarchs 
themselves, as is clear from Abr. 3-6 and 276; on the equation of “unwritten law” 
and “animate law" in Philo, see Martens, “Philo and the ‘Higher’ Law." 

Also significant in this connection, finally, is the fact that Joseph, as the type of 
the noAitikog who takes “second place to the king," is characterized neither as 
“king” nor as £uvvoxoc vóuoç despite his more literal rule; see Jos. 148. Goodenough 
observes that the Joseph of the De Josepho, "as a politician analogous to the Roman 
ruler of Egypt, is a highly admirable being, almost one of the vópot £uyvxot, though 
distinctly lower than the patriarchs” (“Philo’s Exposition of the Law and his De 
Vita Moses,” HTR 26 [1933] 116, emphasis mine). 
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supremacy over the passions is indeed a “highly philosophical” (1:1, 
gl\Aocogmtatov) one." To be sure, neither the depth of the author's 
philosophical knowledge nor the particular school of philosophy to 
which he is most indebted are as clear as is the case with Philo; but 
a substantial measure of Stoic influence is recognized on all accounts.?? 
Most commonly cited in the latter connection are his association of 
(right)? reason with freedom and kingship,” his definition of wis- 
dom," his notion of the unity of humankind,” as well as his posi- 
tion on the equality of sins.* 


3 As A. Dupont-Sommer recognizes, this opening characterization of the theme 
from the very start “donne, en quelque sorte, le ton: l'orateur est un philosophe, 
et c'est à des philosophes qu' il entend s'adresser" (Le Quatriéme Livre des Machabées: 
Introduction, Traduction et Notes [Paris: Libraire Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1939] 88). 

3$ See R. Renehan, “The Greek Philosophic Background of Fourth Maccabees,” 
Rheinisches Museum für Philologie 115 (1972) 223-38, esp. 223-26 for a brief summary 
of the scholarly discussion, and 233-38 on Stoic influence in particular. Renehan 
suggests that 4 Maccabees is directly dependent upon Posidonius. See further Dupont- 
Sommer, Le Quatriéme Livre des Machabées, 55f; H. Anderson, “4 Maccabees: A New 
Translation and Introduction,” OTP 2.538; U. Breitenstein, Beobachtungen zu Sprache, 
Stil und Gedankengut des Vierten Makkabderbuchs (2d ed; Basel and Stuttgart: Schwabe 
& Co. Verlag, 1978) 159-61; H.-J. Klauck, 4 Makkabderbuch (JSHRZ 3.6; Gütersloh: 
Gerd Mohn, 1989) 665-66; D. A. deSilva, 4 Maccabees (Guides to Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 13, 51-75. Even M. Hadas, 
who argues that the author is a Platonist, concedes that he also “knew Stoicism, 
of course, and at many points uses Stoic language and echoes Stoic views” (The 
Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees [New York: Harper & Bros., 1953] 116-118, esp. 
117 n. 57). 

? Note that Aoytcuóg connotes not simply “reason” in 4 Maccabees, but more 
specifically votg petà óp000 Adyou npotui&v tov Gogias Biov (4 Macc 1:15); see on 
this further below. 

* 4 Macc 14:2; see Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrième Livre des Machabées, 56 and 137; 
Hadas, The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, 215; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 160; 
Klauck, 4 Makkabderbuch, 740. See further on kingship 2:23, where the one who 
lives by the law is said to “reign over a kingdom," and 7:10, where Eleazar is 
rhetorically addressed by the author as péytote BoaciAeO. See further on freedom 
9:38 and 13:2. 

4 4 Macc 1:16:, “Wisdom... is knowledge of things divine and human, and 
their causes.” See DuPont-Sommer, Le Quatrième Lire des Machabées, 34—35; Hadas, 
The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, 149; G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature 
Between the Bible and the Mishnah (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 224; Breitenstein, 
Beobachtungen, 159; P. L. Redditt, “The Concept of Nomos in Fourth Maccabees,” 
CBQ 45 (1983) 260. Note, however, the caveat of Renehan, who points out that 
this definition was a “philosophical commonplace”: “The extant evidence suggests 
that, even if this definition of cota is Stoic in origin, nevertheless... it did not 
remain an excluswely Stoic definition” (“The Greek Philosophic Background,” 228, 229). 

*? 4 Macc 12:13; see Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrième Livre des Machabées, 56; Hadas, 
The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, 208; Klauck, 4 Makkabderbuch, 735. 

5 4 Macc 5:19-21: “you must not regard it as a minor sin for us to eat unclean 
food; minor sins are just as weighty as great sins, for in each case the law is 
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If a familiarity with and respect for Greek philosophy in general 
and Stoicism in ‘particular on the part of its author is thus obvious, 
one of the underlying concerns of 4 Maccabees 1s nonetheless the chal- 
lenge such thinking might pose to traditional Jewish piety. How can 
the Jew who accepts the fundamental premises of Greek philosophy 
continue to affirm the validity and importance of observing pecu- 
harly Jewish customs? 

The issue emerges with particular clarity as the martyrdom of the 
aged Eleazar during the persecution of Antiochus is recounted. In 
4 Maccabees, the story is recast to include an intellectual exchange 
_between Antiochus and the “philosopher” Eleazar.** In an attempt 
to persuade Eleazar to eat pork in a symbolic act of apostasy, 
Antiochus offers a critique of Judaism from the perspective of the 
“enlightened” Greek.? The critique, in short, is that “the religion of 
the Jews" (ñ Iovéaiwv 0pnoxeto) is not really a philosophy at all, and 
a “nonsensical” philosophy at best (5:7, 11). Two specific charges 
are leveled: that adherence to Judaism is not reasonable (5:11; cf. 
5:22); and that the Jewish law is out of step with nature (5:8-9).*° 


despised.” For a comparison with the relevant Stoic idea, see Dupont-Sommer, Le 
Quatrième Livre des Machabées, 55, 107, nn. 19-21; also Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 159. 
According to Hadas, 4 Maccabees "significantly diverges" from the Stoics in this mat- 
ter by retaining a distinction between minor and great sins, though it is not alto- 
gether clear whether he believes this to be a conscious divergence; see The Third and 
Fourth Books of Maccabees, 172f, n. 21, and note further p. 173, n. 23. Redditt is 
more explicit: “the author seems to distance himself slightly from the Stoic notion 
that all errors are everywhere alike in severity” (“The Concept of Nomos,” 254). 
Renehan, with whom, at least on this matter, I am in substantial agreement, remarks 
that “I myself cannot comprehend how the clear statement in verse 20 can be con- 
strued as anything but general agreement (intended or not) with the Stoic teach- 
ing”; see “The Greek Philosophic Background,” 230, and further 229-31. The 
author’s point, after all, is that all sins are ultimately equally serious. Cf. deSilva, 
4 Maccabees, 106-7. 

* 4 Maccabees 5; cf. 2 Macc 6:18-31, upon which 4 Maccabees most likely depends 
(Hadas, The Third & Fourth Books of Maccabees, 92-95; Klauck, 4 Makkabderbuch 654-57; 
deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 28-29). 2 Maccabees neither places Antiochus at the scene 
nor describes Eleazar as a “philosopher”; with respect to the latter, cf. 4 Macc 5:7, 
21; 7:7, 9, 21; and 5:4 in some manuscripts; also 8:1, on the seven brothers. 

9 4 Macc 6:21-22. Hadas characterizes Antiochus’s critique as forwarded “on the 
basis of the Stoic philosophy which he [sc. Antiochus] assumes Eleazar follows” (The 
Third & Fourth Books of Maccabees, 170, n. 7); cf. Klauck, 4 Makkabderbuch, 710. Note, 
pace Hadas, that this assumption on the part of Antiochus is accurate; see below. 

4 These overlapping points are supplemented by two further arguments which 
are not, however, directed against Judaism per se: Eleazar’s capitulation in this mat- 
ter would be the expedient course of action (5:6, 10-12); and finally, even if Eleazar's 
piety should have some divine sanction, his transgression would be mitigated by 
the fact that it was committed under compulsion (5:13). 
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The author finds his solution to this challenge in the Stoic concept 
of a natural law. On the lips of Eleazar and throughout 4 Maccabees, 
the claim is developed that the Torah accords with both “right rea- 
son" and human nature. 


Human Reason and Jewish Law 


It is clear from both Antiochus’s critique and Eleazar’s rebuttal that 
the underlying claim of Eleazar—and the author of 4 Maccabees—is 
that adherence to the Torah is to be viewed not only as the “phi- 
losophy” of the Jews, but a philosophy that is supremely rational. 
Having first explained the necessity of fidelity to that law under any 
circumstances,*’ Eleazar begins to speak of life according to law as 
“our philosophy,” correctly perceiving the basic thrust of Antiochus’s 
argument: “You mock at our philosophy as though our living under 
it were contrary to reason.”*® He defends the reasonableness of his 
“philosophy” by asserting that the law trains its adherents in the 
virtues and, conversely, teaches control of the passions: 


[our philosophy] teaches us temperance so that we are in control of 
all our pleasures and desires;? and it gives us a thorough training in 
courage so that we willingly endure all hardship; and it teaches us jus- 
tice so that whatever our different attitudes may be we retain a sense 
of balance; and it instructs us in piety so that we most highly rever- 
ence the only living God. Therefore, we do not eat unclean food . . .°° 


With Eleazar’s claim that observance of the Jewish law leads to virtue 
and control of “pleasures and desires,” we are immediately reminded 
of the author’s central thesis: that reason should be master of the 
passions?! The Torah, that is, functions vis-a-vis the passions and 


" 4 Macc 5:16-21; cf. Antiochus’s argument in 5:13. 

*5 4 Macc 5:22: yAevd leis 62 tuv thv qiAocogtav ðonrep Od LETH EvAOYLOTIAG £v 
avth Biovvtwv. All translations of 4 Maccabees, unless otherwise indicated, are taken 
from Anderson, “4 Maccabees.” 

© The early Stoics would not, of course, have spoken in terms of “control” of 
the passions, but rather in terms of their elimination; see further Long and Sedley, 
The Hellenistic Philosophers, 1.410—23. It is to be observed in this connection that 
the understanding of the passions in 4 Maccabees is more in line with that of Posidonius 
and other detractors of the monistic psychology of the earlier Stoics; see, e.g., 
4 Macc 3:5 and 2:21. See further Renehan, “The Greek Philosophic Background,” 
226-27; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 52-54. 

5 4 Macc 5:23-25. 

? For the association of pleasure and desire with the passions, see the author's 
discussion of the latter in 1:20—29. 
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the virtues precisely as does human reason.” In fact, he claims, just 
as the creator gave humanity an intellect as its “sacred guide," so 
too did he give a law to the intellect; thus, he says with a distinctly 
Stoic ring, the one who lives in accord with this law “shall reign 
over a kingdom that is temperate and just and good and brave." 
The *divine law" protects reason in its struggle to maintain. domi- 
nance over the passions;^ reason, in fact, dominates the passions 
precisely “through the law” (61a tov vópov).? The correlation of reason 
and law is such that the author can simply pass from 0 Aoyiopóg to 
© vóuoç as though the two are simply synonymous.” Indeed, Exod 
. 20:17 can be cited as proof of reason’s ability to dominate the pas- 
sions: “Surely, then, since the Law tells us not to covet (un &ui8upeiv), 
I should the much more readily persuade you that reason has the 
power to control the desires (tv émiBvp10v).”°” 

The relationship between human reason and the Torah is spelled 
out systematically in 1:15-17, where Aoyioposc is defined. 


Aoywopuóc, I suggest, is intellect selecting with right reason (vobg petà 
óp0oQ0 Adyov npotuióv) the life of wisdom. Wisdom, I submit, is knowl- 
edge of things divine and human, and of their causes. And this wis- 
dom, I assume, is the culture we acquire from the Law (t tod vóuov 
rouóeto) through which we learn the things of God reverently and the 
things of men to our worldly advantage.” 


In 4 Maccabees’s usage, therefore, Aoyvouóg denotes not merely “rea- 
son,” but particularly the “right reason” that amounts to wisdom 


5 On the relation between the passions, the virtues and reason, see esp. 4 Macc 
1:2-4, 6, 13-30. Note that the verb xpatéw, used in 5:22 in connection with the 
Jewish philosophy's instruction in the domination of the pleasures and desires, is 
used routinely in 4 Maccabees in connection with reason's control of the passions; 
see the index of Dupont-Sommer (Le Quatrième Livre des Machabées, 170), under xpatéa, 
for references. 

5 4 Macc 2:23: kað’ öv noXwtevóuevoc Paoiredoer BaciAetav ooppová te xoi 
dixatav xoi &yoOTnv xoi àvópetav; cf. Diog. Laert. 7.122. 

5t 4 Macc 11:27. 

5 4 Macc 2:8, 14. Conversely, it is “through reason” (Sià tov Aoytopov) that one 
is brought under the rule of law (2:9). 

5 Noted also by Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrième Livre des Machabées, 38, 94, n. 10; 
Hadas, The Third & Fourth Books of Maccabees, 154, n. 10; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 
171; Anderson, *4 Maccabees," 546, note b. 

5 4 Macc 2:6. This reasoning is to be understood in light of 4 Macc 5:26, on 
which see below. 

58 Anderson's translation of voðç petà dp80d Adyou npotipav in 1:15 as “the mind 
making a deliberate choice” is rather interpretive, and quite obscures the Stoic con- 
nection. Hadas’s (The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, 149) and Redditt’s (“The 
Concept of Nomos,” 258) translation “correct judgment,” is more appropriate, but 
still fails to make the Stoic reference explicit. 
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and virtue.” And this wisdom is nothing other than that which is 
taught in the Torah.9? The upshot of this string of definitions is that 
observance of the law is, by definition, life in accord with “right rea- 
son”°'!—an association which is by now quite familiar from the Stoic 
sources. 

It is no doubt this core conviction that has given rise to the author's 
choice of Jews martyred during the persecution of Antiochus as the 
chief exempla of his formal thesis that “pious reason is absolute mas- 
ter of the passions." Moreover, it 1s in this light that his peculiar 
and characteristic phrase “pious reason" is itself to be understood.” 
Like “right reason" itself, ultimately, piety too in 4 Maccabees con- 
sists “einzig und allein in Gesetzesgehorsam."9? The treatise, that is, is 
not merely concerned with the ability of reason to master the pas- 
sions; its interest lies, more precisely, in the mastery of the passions 
by right reason specifically as it finds expression in the Torah.®* 


Human Nature and Jewish Law 


The other criticism of Judaism raised by Antiochus in his attempt 
to persuade Eleazar to eat pork is more immediately to the point: 
“Why should you abhor eating the excellent meat of this animal 
which nature has freely bestowed on us?... it is wrong to spurn 
nature’s good gifts.”® This providential and anthropocentric under- 
standing of the existence of the pig echoes the Stoic view of the 





°° As opposed to the “weak reason” (tov ào0evfj Aoyicpov) of those who do not 
“with all their heart make piety their first concern,” and who are thus unable to 
master their passions; see 4 Macc 7:17—23. 

°° Note that the law, like wisdom itself, is also said to concern things both divine 
and human (1:16-17). 

95! Cf. Heidland, “AoyiGopat,” 286: “The norm of Aoywpóg .. . is the Mosaic Law 
(2:6, 14). But for him this 1s identical with the principle of reason." 

9? 4 Macc 1:1; 6:31; 7:16; 8:1; 13:1; 15:23; 16:1, 4. See further S. Lauer, “Eusebes 
Logismos in IV Macc,” FJS 6 (1955) 170-71; R. B. Townshend, “The Fourth book 
of Maccabees,” APOT 2.664, 666-67; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 168-71; Redditt, 
“The Concept of Nomos,” 258-59; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 54. 

$9 Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 171; emphasis his. 

6t Redditt describes the theme of reason’s dominance over the passions as “only 
the formal and not the crucial focus of 4 Maccabeees," and finds the central issue, 
following Breitenstein, to be rather the importance of piety, which is to say obedi- 
ence to the law (“The Concept of Nomos,” 249); cf. Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 171. 
See also deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 44: “obedience to the Torah is the primary concern, 
for which the philosophical thesis becomes a sort of cipher.” 

9 4 Macc 5:8-9. 
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relation of human to non-human creation, and is in fact reminis- 
cent of a sentiment found in Cicero's De Legibus: 


... Nature has lavishly yielded such a wealth of things adapted to 
man's convenience and use that what she produces seems intended as 
a gift to us... and this is true... also of the animals; for it is clear 
that some of them have been created to be man's slaves, some to sup- 
ply him with their products, and others to serve as his food.® 


Eleazar counters the point raised by Antiochus with his own argu- 
ment from providence: 


Believing that God established the law, we know that the creator of 
the world, in giving us the law, conforms it to our nature (kata obdoww 
tiutv ovuxoOeti vouoOexáv ó tod kóouov Ktiotns). He has commanded us 
to eat whatever will be well suited to our souls (tà pév oikewÜncópueva 
tiu v tais woxaic), and has forbidden us to eat food that is the reverse.9' 


Eleazar, in short, argues that it follows from the premises that (1) 
God is creator of the world; (11) God is the legislator of Jewish law; 
and (i1) God is concerned for humanity, that the law God has leg- 
islated takes the nature of the human being into account. The dietary 
restrictions contained in that law, therefore, must be considered as in 
step with human nature. Thus the Torah as presented in 4 Maccabees 


°° De Leg. 1.25; cf. De Nat. Deor. 1.37; Philo Opif. 77; see further the references 
cited by Kenter (De Legibus, 110), who describes this passage from Cicero as "specifically 
Stoic.” 

97 4 Macc 5:26. 

°° Cf. de Silva, 4 Maccabees, 134. Redditt, “The Concept of Nomos,” 256f, argues 
that katà pvowv here refers to pvotc as the general world order rather than human 
nature in particular. Against this, however, are the following considerations. First, 
Chrysippus himself used this same phrase to denote human as well as cosmic nature 
when speaking of “life in accord with nature" (Diog. Laert. 7.89). Second, such a 
use of the term would be unique among its eight total appearances in 4 Maccabees. 
(Against Redditt [zbed., 256], 5:8f clearly uses “nature,” in a manner reminiscent of 
the Stoics, with reference to the dety as the giver of gifts, not primarily “a struc- 
ture in harmony with which men ought to live.”) Third, and most importantly, it 
is clear from 5:26 that the author regards biblical law in any case as enacted with 
the nature of the human being in mind: God “has commanded us to to eat what- 
ever will be well suited to our souls and has forbidden us to eat the reverse"; in 
fact, the specific association of the law with tà èv oikewoÜncópevo tiiv tais woxaic 
draws on the Stoic concept of oixeteoitg (see below). Whether or not Redditt's claim 
that there is “no grammatical warrant” for Hadas’s apparent translation of the 
dative piv in 4 Macc 5:8 as indicating possession is valid (though cf. Smyth, Greek 
Grammar, $1480), it is not necessary to conclude that the nature in question is not 
human nature: the phrase katà úo at the very least is intended to explain, in 
Stoic terminology, what it means that God fjuiv ovpraGel in giving the law. 
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can fairly be described as natural law—though, perhaps like the early 
Stoics themselves, the author never actually uses this term. 

Dupont-Sommer saw in this equation of the law of Moses with 
the law of nature a concept similar to that found in Philo, and one 
rooted ultimately in the Stoic theory of law.” For Hadas, however, 
Eleazar’s assertion that the law of Moses corresponds to the nature 
of the human being 


is not, as it has been taken to be, a mechanical synthesis of Judaism 
and Stoicism, but rather an affirmation of the one (the Law as divinely 
ordained) and a refutation of the other. Man is not to bring himself 
into harmony with an impersonal natural law; rather has the Law itself 
been designed to conform to and serve the nature of man, who is 
paramount, as the dietary regulations prove.” 


Hadas thus understood Eleazar’s response to Antiochus’s argument 
regarding the relation between Jewish law and nature to consist in 
the point that “the Stoic principle [of life kat& gvow] can... not 
be invoked as an argument to disregard the dietary prescriptions of 
the law” since such prescriptions “are not necessarily in accord with 
the Stoic principle of living according to nature” to begin with.” 
Anderson echoes Hadas’s sentiment regarding the difference between 
Eleazar and the Stoics: 


Whereas the Stoic thought of nature’s sovereignty and man’s need to 
adapt himself to nature’s gifts and demands, the (Jewish) thought here 
is of the sovereignty of the creator God who graciously confers on 
man the Law that is adapted to man’s needs and nature, the dietary 
regulations, for instance, being given to man as morally purifying.” 


At least in the formulation given by Anderson, this contrast between 
the Stoic and Jewish understanding of law is based upon a rather 
transparently apologetic comparison of the “grace” centered Judaeo- 
Christian tradition with its Greco-Roman counterpart. In any case, 
the contrast is rooted in a fundamental misapprehension of the Stoic 
understanding of the goal as life kata gvow. From the time of 
Chrysippus, the gvoig in accord with which one was to live was 
understood at least as much with respect to human nature as to 


© Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrième Lwre des Machabées, 39—40; cf. deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 
109; cf. 134. 

7? Hadas, The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, 174 n. 25. 

"^ Ibid., n. 26. 

” Anderson, “4 Maccabees,” p. 550, note g. 
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cosmic Nature.” The Stoic reasoning in this matter is in fact quite 
analogous to that of Eleazar, depending as it does upon a belief in 
a providential creator. Given divine providence, the Stoics argued, 
it is unlikely that when creating an animal 


nature should estrange the living thing from itself or that she should 
leave the creature she has made without either estrangement from or 
affection for its own constitution (odte yap &AAoTpIBoaL eikòs HV adTO 
(abt) 10 Gov, odtE nooacav ADO, ut GAAOTPIOOOL LNT’ oikean). 
We are forced then to conclude that nature in constituting the ani- 
mal made it near and dear to itself (oiker@oa1 npóg eavto); for so it 
comes to repel all that is injurious (ta BAantovta) and give free access 
to all that is serviceable or akin to it (tà oixeia).” 


In fact, this doctrine of oixetwotc, as we have seen, provided the 
starting point for all of Stoic ethics by ensuring that all animals, 
human and non-human, naturally strive to live xotà qoo, that is, 
in accord with their own natures. It is therefore quite striking that 
Eleazar alludes to this Stoic doctrine when countering Antiochus's 
charge that the Jewish law is out of step with nature: God, being 
both creator and lawgiver, “has commanded us to eat whatever will 
be well suited to our souls (tà oixewOnocópevo niv tais voxotc), and 
has forbidden us to eat food that is the reverse" (5:26). 


Conclusion: Torah as Natural Law in 4 Maccabees 


4 Maccabees opens with an exhortation to “give earnest attention to 
philosophy," which is itself described as an “indispensable branch of 
knowledge."7? If indispensable, however, Greek philosophy is nonethe- 
less secondary in importance to this work, the primary concern of 
which is to promote observance of the Torah. As David deSilva has 
put it: “the author uses Greek rhetorical forms and philosophical 
ideas in order to make being Jewish in a thoroughly Hellenized world 
both tenable and sensible." The divinely ordained natural law is 
not, as for the Stoics, defined as “right reason”; rather, “right reason” 


3 Diog. Laert. 7.89. See further on this point Engberg-Pedersen, The Stoic Theory 
of Oikeiosis, passim. 

^ Diog. Laert. 7.85. 

5 So also Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 160; Klauck, 4 Makkabderbuch, 713. 

6 4 Macc 1:1-2. I render th ptAocogia more generically than Anderson's “to my 
philosophical exposition;” cf. the RSV. 

"7 4 Maccabees, 11. deSilva provides a nice discussion of the social and cultural 
setüng of the work in his chapter 2, esp. pp. 43-406. 
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is itself ultimately defined with reference to divine law—uindeed, the 
law of the Jews. The 1deal life which Greek philosophers in general 
characterized as virtue, and which the Stoics in particular conceived 
in terms of natural law is, according to 4 Maccabees, prescribed in 
the Torah. Indeed, it is remarkable that appeal is made to the 
Torah's status as natural law particularly in connection with its pro- 
scription of pork: Jewish law does not correspond to natural law 
merely inasmuch as it reflects the Greek virtues, but in its legislation 
of peculiarly Jewish customs as well.” Thus can it be said that “the 
children of the Hebrews alone are invincible in defense of virtue.”” 

The fact that Greek philosophical concepts are used in 4 Maccabees 
in the service of this larger Jewish agenda significantly impacts the 
terms of their presentation. We have already discussed the author's 
oft-noted predilection for the phrase “pious reason”; scarcely typical 
of the Stoic sources, this expression is apparently the coinage of an 
author interested in subordinating reason to the Torah. Dupont- 
Sommer has noted, too, the consistent use of the term Aoyiopuóc rather 
than the more typically Stoic Aóyog or ópðòç Aóyoc.9 Certainly not 
owing to his lack of familiarity with the latter,?' it is quite possible 
that the author consciously avoids the more usual Stoic terms in 
order to distance himself from certain aspects of Stoicism which he 
finds distasteful. In particular, he may have considered these terms 
to be too suggestive of a divine principle immanent in the world; 


7? Note, against Hadas (The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, 174 n. 25) and 
Klauck (4 Makkabderbuch, 713), that the interpretation of the Jewish dietary restric- 
tions in 4 Maccabees differs significantly from that of The Letter of Aristeas. In 
4 Maccabees, the dietary prescriptions are not merely a symbolic, if nonetheless neces- 
sary, component of Jewish law; rather they correspond to the actual nature of the 
human being. Cf. Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrième Livre des Machabées, 40—41. 

? Though one might reasonably conclude that the author of 4 Maccabees, if 
pressed, would argue for the corollary that all people, not merely Jews, should thus 
live in accord with Torah, there is no such “evangelistic” dimension to this work. 
His primary concern is to formulate a defense of Jewish customs in the face of the 
challenge posed by hellenistic philosophical conceptions; arguments for a subsequent 
proposition regarding obedience by non-Jews are apparently beyond the scope of 
his concern, and are in any case not explicitly formulated in 4 Maccabees. 

8° Le Quatrième Lire des Machabées, 39—40. 

? Indeed Aoyiouóg is defined in terms of “right reason" from the outset (4 Macc 
1:15). The only other reference to “right reason" in 4 Maccabees comes in the word- 
play of 4 Macc 6:7, where it is said that Eleazar's Aoyvopóg remained óp8óg despite 
the “bending” of his body as Antiochus tried to force him to apostasize from the 
law under torture. Klauck recognizes this passage as “Reminiszenz an den stois- 


chen Leitbegriff des óp8óc Aóyog" (4 Makkabderbuch, 715). 
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notably, just as Aoywouóc suggests human intellectual activity in par- 
ticular, there is in fact no hint of anything analogous to the cosmic 
dimension of the Stoic theory of law or logos in 4 Maccabees.? 

It must not be overlooked, finally, that the significance of the 
lorah is not in any case limited to its status as natural law in 
4 Maccabees. Alongside this more universalistic notion lies a distinct 
interest in the Torah’s significance vis-a-vis the covenant which the 
creator made with Israel in particular.? The account of the events 
surrounding the persecution of Antiochus, in fact, has a positively 
deuteronomistic flavor. The peace the Jews enjoyed prior to the per- 
secution was due to “their observance of the Law,” and it was Jason’s 
"disregard for the Law" which provoked the wrath of *Divine Justice" 
and the rise of the “arrogant and terrible" Antiochus, the instru- 
ment of vengeance.** The peace was restored only through the faith- 
fulness of Eleazar and the anonymous mother and her seven sons, 
who “revived the observance of the Law in their land and repulsed 
their enemies’ siege.”® In 4 Maccabees, the Stoic notion of natural 
law walks hand in hand with the Jewish notion of covenantal nomism.® 


THE APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS 


Given the common synthesis of Greek and Jewish traditions evident 
in the early Christian literature in general, it is not surprising that 
Christian authors, too, attempted to incorporate the Stoic theory of 
natural law into their own religious thought. The Apostolic Constitutions 
provides an example that is of special interest for our purposes for 
two reasons. First of all, this work describes the natural law com- 
prised by human reason as an “implanted law” (Éuqvtog vópog), and 
does so particularly from the same theoretical viewpoint that led to 
an analogous usage in the Greek source of Cicero’s De Legibus: the 
“implanted law” is correlated with an innate endowment of “seeds 
of divine knowledge” (tà onéppata tfjg Veoyvmoias), also called 


82 Cf. Townshend, “The Fourth Book of Maccabees,” 666; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 54. 

55 See deSilva, 133-37. 

** 4 Macc 3:20; 4:15-22. 

8° 4 Macc 18:4. 

8° A similar tension between universalistic and covenantal notions of the law is 
found in Sirach; see L. G. Perdue, Wisdom and Creation: The Theology of Wisdom 
Literature (Nashville: Abingdon, 1994) 204—85. 
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“implanted knowledge," which consist particularly in the ability to 
distinguish ethical contraries. This work thus provides important 
confirmation of the interpretation of Cicero's use of the phrase 
“implanted reason" offered in the preceding chapter. Secondly, the 
Christian redactor of the Apostolic Constitutions, like Philo and the 
author of 4 Maccabees —and, as will be argued in the following chap- 
ter, like the author of the Letter of James—finds a written expres- 
sion of natural law in the law of Moses. 

The passages that are most critical for our purposes, however, 
have often been considered as Jewish (1.e., non-Christian) in origin. 
A few words must be said, therefore, regarding the source problem 
surrounding these passages before we analyze the presentation of the 
“implanted law" in the Apostolic Constitutions. 


The Question of a .Non- Christian Prayer Collection 


The Apostolic Constitutions is a fourth century compilation and re- 
editing of earlier works, only some of which are otherwise extant 
today. Books 1-6 rely heavily on the Didascalia, while portions of 
books 7 and 8 draw on the Didache and the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus. The bulk of the passages that are of interest to us 
appear in books 7 and 8 in a collection of prayers of unknown ori- 
gin. It has been widely agreed, since late in the 19th century, that 
some or all of these prayers were not originally Christian, but rather 
Jewish prayers slightly re-touched by a Christian hand.” 

Evidence cited for the non-Christian origin of these prayers is of 
three kinds: similarities to known Jewish prayers; the presence, more 
generally, of Jewish ideas and themes; and traces of Christian redac- 
tion. Kaufmann Kohler, the first scholar to forward such a thesis, 
concluded from a comparison of AC 7.33-38 with the Hebrew Seven 
Benedictions that the former represents a Christian version of the 
latter. Wilhelm Bousset, apparently unaware of the work of Kohler, 





? See D. A. Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish: An Examination of the Constitutiones 
Apostolorum (BJS 65; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1985) 19-41, with his references to 
previous research; further R. H. Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum: The Syriac Version 
Translated and Accompanied by the Verona Latin Fragments, With an Introduction and Notes 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929) xx—xxi. 

® For a history of the discussion see Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 1—17. 

$5 K. Kohler, “Ueber die Ursprünge und Grundformen der synagogalen Liturgie. 
Eine Studie," MGW'] 37 (1893) 441—51, 489—97; idem, “The Origin and Composition 
of the Eighteen Benedictions with a Translation of the Corresponding Essene Prayers 
in the Apostolic Constitutions,” HUCA 1 (1924) 410-25; repr. in Contributions to the 
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began his argument for the non-Christian origin of some of the 
prayers of AC 7 and 8 with a narrower comparison of AC 7.35 to 
the Hebrew Kedusha.? He then proceeded to point out the clear 
Christian redaction of the Sabbath prayer at AC 7.36.?' In light of 
the precedent set by these two rather obvious instances of Christian 
redaction clustered together in AC 7, he went on to examine 7.37, 
7.38, 7.34, and 7.33 more liberally, arguing primarily from the pres- 
ence of Jewish features and the lack of distinctively Christian ones, 
and came ultimately to a conclusion quite similar to that of Kohler: 
"the entire prayer collection in the Constitutions 7.33—38 is borrowed 
from the synagogue."? He observed further the striking points of 
contact shared by 7.34 and the long prayer at 8.12, arguing that 
the two prayers represented distinct redactions of the same Jewish 
original.” Having established the non-Christian origin of this core 
of prayers, Bousset went on to argue a bit more cautiously for the 
similar origin. of still more prayers from AC 7 and 8, based on both 
the presence of Jewish ideas and similarities in thought among the 
prayers themselves. E. R. Goodenough worked to clarify the the- 
ological tendency in the prayers and, finding it at work in other sec- 
tions of books 7 and 8, expanded the list of passages collected by 
Bousset still further.” 


Scientific Study of Jewish Liturgy (ed. J. J. Petuchowski; New York: Ktav, 1970) 52-90. 
This line of argument has recently been developed by David Fiensy, who explic- 
itly enumerates the points of contact that Kohler, apparently, felt were self-evident. 
Fiensy, however, rightly abandons Kohler’s ascription of the original prayers to 
"Essenes." See Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 129-34, 228-31. 

? W. Bousset, “Eine jüdische Gebetssammlung im siebenten Buch der aposto- 
lischen Konstitutionen,” Nachrichten von der Komglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen: Philologisch-historische Klasse [1915] 438-85; repr. in idem, Religinsgeschichtliche 
Studien: Aufsätze zur Religionsgeschichte des Hellenistischen Zeitalters (ed. A. F. Verheule; 
NovTSup 50; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979) 231-86; all references are to the reprinted 
edition. On AC 7.35, see pp. 231-38. Note that Bousset makes no reference to 
Kohler, nor ıs he aware of the similarities of AC 7.33—38 to the Seven Benedictions; 
cf. Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 1. 

? Bousset, “Eine jüdische Gebetssammlung,” 238- 41. 

? Thid., 265: “Und so wäre denn nachgewiesen, daß die ganze Gebetssammlung 
in den Konstitutionen VII 33-38 der Synagoge entlehnt ist"; see pp. 241-65, not- 
ing also his interesting comparison of AC 7.38 with a prayer form described by 
Philo at Spec. Leg. 1.211 on pp. 243f. 

? Eine jüdische Gebetssammlung,” 244—259. 

* Ibid., 265-82. | 

Goodenough (By Light, Light, 306-36), who was also apparently unaware of 
Kohler's work, expanded Bousset's collection to include also 7.26.1—3, 8.16.3, and 
8.40.2—4; he further included 8.6.5-8 and 8.41.2-5 whereas Bousset suggested only 
8.6.5 and 8.41.4—5. 
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The argument that AC 7.33-38 as a whole represents a Christian 
version of a Jewish prayer collection, especially in the form given it 
by Fiensy, is compelling. Fiensy demonstrates that the prayers in this 
section of the Apostolic Constitutions share not only similarities in order 
and content, but also a degree of verbal equivalence to the Hebrew 
Seven Benedictions. The argument from the rather obvious Christian 
redaction of the Sabbath prayer at 7.36 is likewise impressive, and 
can be taken as a confirmation of the hypothesis regarding 7.33-38. 

Arguments based solely on the presence of Jewish ideas or the 
lack of distinctively Christian ones, however, are much less persua- 
sive. The former arguments are dubious from the start given the 
broad interaction with Jewish traditions on the part of Christians in 
general, while the latter suffer from the circularity that results from 
the systematic excision of those distinctively Christian features that 
are present in the prayers as later additions.” Indeed, as Fiensy has 
pointed out, at least one of the “Jewish” elements of the prayers 
enumerated by Bousset is in fact characteristic of the Christian com- 
piler’s own redactional work.” It is precisely this failure to take into 
account the redactional tendencies of the compiler of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, as evidenced in his use of known sources, that is most 
problematic for the work of Bousset and Goodenough.” Such evi- 
dence is particularly important with respect to our present concern: 
the correlation of the Mosaic law with a law of nature innate in the 
human animal. Examination of the redactor’s handling of Didascala 
with an eye to this theme is quite instructive. 

Characteristic of the Didascala, the primary source for the first six 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions, is the notion that biblical law actu- 
ally consists of two separate bodies of legislation:” the law properly 


? In this connection one might note with Fiensy (Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 148) 
that the caution that had characterized the work of Bousset in identifying originally 
Jewish prayers beyond 7.33-38 and 8.12 was entirely lost on Goodenough, who 
thought that Bousset's “fine methodology" had established with certainty the Jewish 
origin of all of these prayers; see By Light, Light, 306, 336. 

? Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 136f, referring to the assembling of lists of 
heroes from Israel’s past. 

?* The introduction of this type of evidence into the discussion of the prayers is 
the chief contribution of Fiensy. A redactional analysis of AC 7.33 has also recently 
been offered by P. W. van der Horst, in a paper presented at the 1997 meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature entitled “The Jewish Prayers in the Apostolic 
Constitutions.” I am grateful to Prof. van der Horst for giving me a copy of this 
paper, and was gratified to find that we are in substantial agreement on several 
key issues in the interpretation of the prayers. 

?? See the discussion of Connolly, Didascalia, lvii-lxix. All translations of the 
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so called, which is essentially the ten commandments,? and the 
deuterosis, which consists primarily of the codes concerning temple 
sacrifice and purity.'?' The latter, given to Israel only as a punish- 
ment for their idolatry at Sinai in the first place, is believed to have 
been "abolished" by Christ. The former, on the other hand, is 
"renewed and fulfilled and affirmed” by Christ.’ Indeed, the law 
properly so called “is life to them that keep it." It is thus the 
bishop's duty “before all" to “be a good discriminator between the 
Law and the Second Legislation.”'™ 

This distinction within the Mosaic law is repeated in the first six 
books of the Apostolic Constitutions, where the compiler draws on the 
Didascalia. At the same time, however, several significant changes are 
introduced. First of all, the redactor shows himself to be rather squea- 
mish regarding the absolute abolition of the deuterosis: while he preserves 
a number of the Didascalia’s statements that Christ took away its 
commands, he repeatedly adds the stipulation “though not all of 
them.”'® His understanding of the original purpose of the deuterosis, 
similarly, is substantially less negative: God is now said to give Israel 
the laws regarding sacrifice and purity not simply as punishment, 
but to help them return “to that law which is sown by [God] into 
the nature of all human beings” (&keivov tov vópov tov bx’ £po9 fj 


Didascalia are those of Connolly, and are cited according the page numbers of his 
volume. I have also depended upon Connolly’s edition of the Latin fragments of 
this work. Translations of the Apostolic Constitutions are my own unless otherwise 
noted, though for passages from books 7 and 8 I have drawn liberally upon the 
translations of D. R. Darnell (*Hellenisüc Synagogal Prayers," OTP, 677—97), Fiensy 
(Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 43-127), and Goodenough (By Light, Light, 306-36); see 
also the translation in ANF 7.391—508. For both the Didascalia and the Apostolic 
Constitutions Y rely on the edition of F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolororm 
(Paderborn: Schoeningh, 1905), large sections of which are reprinted by Fiensy. 

100 The Latin characteristically speaks of decalogus et iudicia, the Syriac is consis- 
tently rendered by Connolly as “ten words and judgments” (Connolly, Didascalia, 
14f and esp. 218f). Connolly (ibid., lxvii) understands these “judgments” to refer to 
the legislation given at Exod 21-23. Notably, the decalogue's Sabbath command- 
ment is interpreted by the author of the Didascalia as a “type of the (final) rest,” 
and is thus not generally to be observed by Christians; see Connolly, Didascalia, 
233-38; cf. 190-92. | 

101 Cf. the lists of the types of laws covered by the deuterosis in Connolly, Didascalia, 
218, 222, and 252. 

/? This approach to biblical law is not uncommon in early Christian literature; 
cf., e.g., Ptolemy's Letter to Flora; Irenaeus, A. H. 4.14—15; Ps.-Clem. Rec. 1.35-39; 
and more generally H. Bietenhard, “Deuterosis,” RAC 3 (1957) 842-49. 

103 See esp. Connolly, Didascalia, 218-230; see further his General Index under 
"law" and “Deuterosis.”’ On the law as “life,” see ibid., 228. 

104 Thid., 34. 

105 Cf. AC 1.6: ei koi ph návtov; cf. 6.22.1 and 6.22.5: ei koi um mavta. 
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oboe kataßBànbévta r&ow &vOponoig).'* On the whole, one can fairly 
say that the redactor has a much more positive appraisal of the 
Torah—and not simply the ten commandments—than does his source. 
In fact, the whole notion of a deuéerosis never surfaces at all in books 
seven and eight, when the redactor relies on other sources.” 

On the other hand, the compiler's redactional additions to the 
Didascaha in books 1—6 do include several aspects of the treatment 
of the law found in books 7-8. That which the Didascalia considers 
the “law” properly so called is repeatedly identified as “natural law” 


(pvoiKds vónog).? Similarly, the patriarchs are described as having 


been “moved by natural law from themselves"; ? and this law is in 


fact said to be “sown” by God “into the nature of all human beings.”!'® 
These redactional elements clearly anticipate the fuller discussion of 
that law variously described as €ugvtog or mvoikos in books 7 and 8. 

The arguments of Bousset and Goodenough regarding the non- 
Christian origin of additional prayers from books 7 and 8 are con- 
siderably weakened when such characteristic concerns of the compiler 
of the Apostolic Constitutions are taken into account. Indeed, Goodenough 


10 AC 6.20.10. 

107 The fact that the law/deuterosis dichotomy that is so prominent in books 1-6 
has been entirely left behind in books 7-8 is noteworthy. The only possible allu- 
sion to this doctrine in the latter books comes at 7.1.3, where Didache's “way of 
life” is called qvown, while the “way of death" is called “additional” (énetoaxtos). 
However, though on the face of it, the contrasting use of these two terms would 
seem to recall the compiler's treatment of the Didascalia's law/deuterosis dichotomy 
(cf. AC 1.6.7-10 and 2.35.1), even this reference is quite problematic. For while the 
“way of life’—which is to say the "natural" way—is said to be the way “which 
the law also declares (7.2.1: xoi &otw &vtn [sc. h 690g tis Gori], tjv xoi ó Nópog 
diayopevel), the “way of death” is said to come not from God or Moses, as the 
deuterosis clearly does, but from the “adversary” (7.1.3: && éx.BovAtic tod &AAotpiov; 
cf. 6.20, esp. 6.20.6-11). Compare in this connection the compiler's characteristic 
qualification of the Didascalia’s belief in Christ’s abolition of the entire deuterosis (on 
which see immediately below). Certainly he would not wish to affirm that some 
elements of the “way of death” are still binding for Christians! Moreover, when the 
“way of death” is described at 7.14, there is no hint of the types of practices char- 
acteristic of the deuterosis; it is characterized, rather, simply by behaviors opposite 
to the “way of life.” 

108 AC 1.6.8; 6.20.1-11; 6.22.5; 6.23.1; cf. 6.12.13 where the Noachide commands 
are described as “natural law.” See in addition the redactional references to cer- 
tain behaviors that are “contrary to nature,” e.g., certain forms of sexual activity 
(AC 6.[28].1; 7.2.10) or not divorcing an adulterous wife (AC 6.14.4). 

109 AC 6.20.4: void 82 vóu kwnOévtag dQ’ &xvtóv. 

11? AC 6.20.10: éxeivov tov vópov tov ÙT’ oð TH púosı xata AnOévto nao 
&vOpómnoig; the syntax here is difficult, but the intention is clear enough from the 
context of 6.20 and the thought of the Constitutions as a whole. See further below. 
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understood the conception of a natural law both innate in the human 
animal and written in the law of Moses to be one of the primary 
indications that the prayer collection originated in the context of the 
Jewish “Mystery” which he found attested above all in the writings 
of Philo of Alexandria.''' So important was this element, in fact, that 
among the additions Goodenough made to Bousset’s delineation of 
the collection was AC 7.26.1-3, which refers to the fact that God 
“sowed a law into the souls" of all human beings.''? This statement, 
however, is a redactional addition to material taken from the Didache— 
a fact of which Goodenough was apparently unaware, and which 
considerably complicates his hypothesis.''’ Goodenough, moreover, 
reckoned neither with the references to the “natural law" which 
occur repeatedly as redactional elements in books 1—6, nor with the 
compiler’s characteristic reluctance to endorse the Didascalia’s stark 
rejection of the deuterosis.''* As noted above, Fiensy observed an anal- 
ogous problem in the case of Bousset’s singling out of the lists of 
Jewish heroes as distinctively Jewish elements of the prayers found 
in AC 7-8. 

In sum, the redactor’s clear interest in the association of biblical 
law with the law of nature, especially when coupled with his ten- 
dency to assemble lists of heroes from Jewish history, seriously com- 
promises the arguments offered by Bousset and Goodenough for the 
non-Christian origin of many of these prayers. While AC 7.33-38, 
at least, almost certainly represents a Christian version of an origi- 
nally non-Christian Jewish prayer collection, much of what Bousset 


''' Goodenough, By Light, Light, 348-50. What Goodenough saw as the chief indi- 
cations of the Jewish “Mystery” in these prayers are just as easily understood as 
the simple incorporation of Greek philosophical ideas into Jewish or Christian 
thought. One should be careful not to confuse the two, as the Jewish (or Christian) 
adoption of Greek philosophical ideas—regardless of one’s evaluation of Philo’s 
philosophical and religious orientation—is, in and of itself, by no means necessar- 
ily suggestive of a “Mystery”; cf. in this respect the discussion of 4 Maccabees, above. 

112 AC 7.26.3: vópov kxategoteucag £v tats yoxais NOV. 

''S Goodenough, By Light, Light, 334f; see Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Fewish, 22. 

''* Moreover, among the Greek philosophical terms which surface repeatedly in 
these prayers and which suggested to Goodenough the Jewish Mystery are several 
that are also characteristic of the author's redaction. Regarding nzpóvoia (found in 
the prayers at AC 7.33.2; 7.34.5; 7.35.10; 7.39.2; 8.12.8, 30), Fiensy reports that "In 
every case where the word occurs in AC, where we can compare the AC with its 
source, the word has come from the compiler"; see Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 169, 
and the passages listed on p. 204 n. 15. An examination of the term Aoytkoc, par- 
ticularly as descriptive of human as opposed to non-human animals, yields similar 
results (ibid., 174, noting the passages listed on p. 204 n. 28). 
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and Goodenough found to be most distinctively “Jewish” about these 
and the other prayers of AC 7-8 are in fact redactional elements 
characteristic of the Christian compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions.''° 
It is possible, of course, that the redactor has taken over this asso- 
ciation of the law of Moses with an innate natural law from an ear- 
lier prayer collection which was itself edited and incorporated into 
his larger work.!^ One might find support for such a hypothesis in 
the fact that a common source apparently underlies 7.34 and 8.12, 
the latter of which presents the fullest account of this natural law.''’ 
Certainly he got the idea from somewhere: it would seem rather 
improbable that this fourth century compiler has come up with the 
notion entirely on his own, especially since the incorporation of Stoic 
ideas into conceptions of biblical law had long been accomplished. 
Without further investigation, however, it can be assumed neither that 
such a source existed, nor, if it did, that it was not itself a Christian 
work. The prominence of this idea among the compiler’s redactional 
interests in any case warrants caution; it is clear in any event that 
the ideas most characteristic of such a supposed source were also 
characteristic of the redactor of the Apostolic Constitutions himself.''® 
Ultimately, whether these ideas come from a source—and whether 
that source, further, was Christian or not—matters little for the pre- 
sent investigation. The philosophical concepts and terminology pre- 


'' So also Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 143—44. 

H6 van der Horst, who wrestles with a similar problem in the recurring phrase 
“God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” formulates the difficulties in formulating such 
hypotheses quite well: “... the formula ‘God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’ which 
has such a close parallel in Avoth that it is generally taken to be part of the origi- 
nal Jewish prayer, was also inserted twice into other texts by our compiler (VII 26,3 and 
VIII 40,3)! It could thus be argued that this formula is from the compiler’s hand 
as well, but in view of the parallel in Avoth it seems better not to do that. But the 
matter does demonstrate painfully how difficult it is to separate tradition from redac- 
tion and how many uncertainties remain.’ 

H7 "This problem is deserving of more attention than can be given it in the pre- 
sent context. Neither does Fiensy go into this issue in detail; but it is interesting 
that he finds the best parallels for such an underlying prayer in Christian sources; 
see Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 137—490. 

18 Cf. van der Horst, “The Jewish Prayers," who comments on AC 7.33.3 as 
follows: “... the intervening words, ‘by implanted knowledge and natural judgment 
as well as through the teaching of the Law’, reflect recurring motifs in the AC. The 
words ‘implanted’ (€ugvtog) and ‘natural’ (pvoixdg) belong to the compiler's favourites 
in connection with the implanted law and natural knowledge, and his emphasis on 
the value of the teaching(s) of the Law recurs throughout the AC.” 
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date his work in any case, and the precedent for their incorpora- 
tion into a theory of the Mosaic law had been established for cen- 
turies. Whatever his source for them, however, the Christian redactor 
has made these ideas his own. 


The Implanted Law and the Law of Moses 


Scholarship on the prayers in books 7 and 8 of the Apostolic Constitutions 
has been rather limited. What studies have been done have focused 
primarily on the question of their possible Jewish origin, especially 
in connection with the larger problem of the dependence of the early 
Christians upon Jewish liturgical forms.!? E. R. Goodenough, as far 
as I have been able to determine, remains the only scholar who has 
undertaken a detailed discussion of the religious thought of these 
prayers." As interesting as such a study might prove to be, a full 
examination of the thought of the prayers would be out of place 
here, taking us much too far afield from our present concern. I will 
focus my attention, rather, on the more apposite issue of the “implanted 
law" and its relation to the law of Moses. 

As we have seen, in the first six books of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the compiler incorporated the idea of a “natural law" which was 
"sown" by God into all humanity into the understanding of the 
Mosaic law he took over from the Didascaha. He associated the natural 
law particularly with. what the latter considered the true law as 
opposed to the prescriptions of the deuterosis. ‘This notion of a nat- 
ural law internal to the human being 1s articulated in more detail 
in books 7 and 8. The fullest treatment appears in the hymn of 
praise to God at 8.12.6-27, which cites in turn God's unique nature 
(8.12.6—7), his role as providential creator (8.12.7—18), his special 
concern for the human animal in general and the descendants of 
Abraham—variously called “Hebrews” or “Israelites’—in particular 
(8.12.19-26), culminating in a final praise of God to be pronounced 


/I? See Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 1—10. 

'20 Goodenough, By Light, Light, ch. XI, “The Mystic Liturgy”; see esp. 336-58. 
Fiensy limits his discussion of the “theology” of the prayers to his reconstruction of 
the Jewish source lying behind 7.33-38, and thus does not deal with the €uvtoc 
vópoc. His treatment in any case consists simply of a paragraph each on the top- 
ics “God,” “Man,” “Angels,” “Eschatology,” and “The Number Seven,” and all 
told covers less than two full pages; see Prayers Alleged to be fewtsh, 231f. 
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by *all the people" together with the angelic hosts (8.12.27; cf. Isa 
6:3).'*! The creation of the human being, narrated in 8.12.16-18, is 
described as follows: | 


And not only did you create the world, but you also made the world 
citizen (tov kooponoAitnv) within it, declaring him to be the ornament 
of the world (kóopov xóopov).?? For you said to your Sophia,'? “Let 
us make man according to our image and according to our likeness, 
and let them rule over the fish of the sea, and the birds of the air"? 
Therefore you made him out of an immortal soul and a dissoluble 
body, the former out of that which is not, and the latter out of the 
four elements.'? And you gave to him, with respect to his soul, ra- 
tional discernment (tijv Aoyuciv 6uxyvoow), ability to distinguish piety 
and impiety (evonBeiac xoi aoeBetac 6wxpiow), [and] observation of just 
and unjust (dtxatov kai Gdtkov napatnpnot); and with respect to the 
body, you granted the five senses"? and progressive motion." For you, 
Almighty God, through Christ"? planted a paradise in Eden in the 


'2! Goodenough (By Light, Light, 348) considered this prayer “our best guide to 
the theology and philosophy” of the prayers. 

7? The phrase xóopov xóopov is found several times in the prayers (cf. 7.34.6; 
8.9.8), and can be taken either with reference to the human as “microcosm” (so 
Darnell, “Hellenistic Synagogue Prayers," 692; 679, note c) or as the “ornament of 
world” (so Goodenough, By Light, Light, 348; Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to Be Jewish, 65, 
n. 21) with some justification. The three translators I have just mentioned, while 
naturally favoring one or the other, all seem to recognize both possibilities. The idea 
that the human being is a “microcosm” of the universe is itself common enough 
in Hellenistic thought and is possible here as well, perhaps referring to the creation 
of the human body out of the four elements and its soul out of the stuff of the divine; 
Fiensy, however, points out that this concept is usually denoted with another term 
(Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 65 n. 21). In favor of the translation as “ornament of 
the world,” on the other hand, is the fact that the creation of this “rational animal, 
the citizen of the Cosmos,” is understood to be the very “goal of creation" (AC 7.34.6). 

73 «fj of cogia: Darnell translates this dative instrumentally, thus “by your 
Wisdom”; it seems possible, however, that this is to be read in light of God’s words 
"Let us make man,” which Philo also thought required explanation (see Opif. 72-75). 
Goodenough (By Light, Light, 322) and Fiensy, (Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 103) trans- 
late it as I have. 

24 LXX Gen 1:26. 

75 Cf. Cicero, De Leg. 1.24: “For while the other elements of which man con- 
sists were derived from what is mortal, and are therefore fragile and perishable, 
the soul was generated in us by God”; see further Philo, Opif. 135. On the phrase 
EK TOD uh óvtoc, see Goodenough, By Light, Light, 346-47. 

79 Cf. Cicero, De Leg. 1.26 who similarly pairs the gift of the senses with that 
of the implanted preconceptions, but considers the former as endowments of the 
mind, not the body. On the significance of the implanted preconceptions for this 
passage from the Apostolic Constitutions, see below. 

27 anv petaBatiucny xtvnot; the translation is Goodenough's. 

'8 Sià Xptotod is of course believed to be an interpolation or an alteration of an 
orignal 510 Aóyou by proponents of the view that this prayer was not originally Christian. 
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eas sowing all sorts of edible plants, in order; and into it, as if 
into an extravagant home, you led him; and in making him! you 
have given him an implanted law (vópov éugvtov), so that from within 
himself (oixo8ev xoi nap’ Ewvtod), he should have the seeds of divine 
knowledge (tà onéppata tis Ogoyvootoc). 


The mention of the implanted law recalls the redactional reference, 
in AC 6.20, to the law sown by God into the nature of all human 
beings. Later in this prayer it is called simply “the natural law” 
(8.12.25) a phrase we have also found to be characteristic of the 
author's redaction in books 1—6. This implanted law is mentioned 
several other times in connection with the creation of the human 
animal in books 7-8. We have already seen one such instance in a 
redactional insertion into material taken over from the Didache in 
book 7, where God is said to have “created the world and the things 
in it through him [sc. 'Inoo$ tod ma1d0¢ cov], and planted a law in 
our souls.”'*? Again, in a petitionary prayer using language quite 
similar to that of the two previous passages, it is said that God the 
creator “raised up the human as Koopov Koopoc, and gave it both 
an implanted and a written law."? Finally, a reference to the 
“implanted knowledge" (Eugvtog yvGoig) given to each human by 
God, being, as it is, reminiscent of 8.12.17-18, and coupled with 
"natural judgment" and “exhortation of the law,” is also to be under- 
stood in connection with the giving of the implanted law. 

Like the “natural law" of AC 1—6, the implanted law of books 
7—8 1s also understood to have a written form: the law which God 


129 Cf. LXX Gen 2:8. 

9? «ócpo; translated according to Darnell. 

5! «Gv tQ roiv: translated according to Goodenough and Fiensy. Cf. Darnell: 
“Indeed, you have given him an implanted law /o do" (emphasis mine). 

132 AC 7.26.3: od dé0n0ta návtokpátop, ó 0góc t&v SAWV, EKTIGUS TOV kóopov koi 
tà £v orot OU ADTOD, xo VOLOV kategútevoac £v tais WoXaATS huóv; cf. also the redac- 
tional material in 6.20.10. 

53 AC 8.9.8: IIavtoxpéxop Vee aiovie, 6£onoto TOV OAMV, ktiota xoi TPVTAVL TOV 
TOVTOV, ó TOV &VOPMROV xóopov xóopov dvadei—as 6uX Xpitoo xoi vóuov bovs adTH 
EMMVTOV Kai ypomtóv. 

5* AC 7.33.3; cf. the “natural judgment” and “ seeds of divine knowledge" which 
comprise the implanted law in 8.12.17-18. The phrase èx tfjg tod vóuov DropwvijcENs, 
literally rendered “from the answer of the law," or perhaps, reading an objective 
genitive, “by their response to the law" (so Darnell, “Hellenistic Synogogal Prayers,” 
678), is difficult. There seems to be general agreement, however, that it is to be 
read in relation to the exhortations of the written law as opposed to the Éuqutoc 
yv@o1c contained in the natural law. So Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 51, n. 17; 
Goodenough, By Light, Light, 349; Darnell, “Hellenistic Synogagal Prayers," 675. 
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gave to the human is a vopov éugvtov koi ypantov.'” The relation- 
ship between these two forms of the law is also clarified in the long 
prayer in 8.12: 


But when men corrupted the natural law (tov quo1óv vópov), at times 
considering the creation to be mere chance,” and at times honoring 
it more than they ought, comparing" it to you, the God of the uni- 
verse, you did not allow them to go astray, but rather raised up your 
holy servant Moses, through whom you gave the written law as an 
aid to the natural one (xpóg Borfewav tod mvoiKkod tóv ypartov vópov 
5€5Kac); and you showed the creation to be your work, and exposed 
the polytheistic error (tijv ... moAdOEov nAàvny). 7? 


The notion that the written Mosaic law was given in order to “help” 
the natural law is also found in a redactional alteration of a passage 
from the Didascalia at AC 6.19.2, but there the “help” comes, owing 
to the source material, specifically in the form of the ten com- 
mandments rather than the whole of biblical law.'?? Notably, there 
is no hint of such a limitation in 8.12. As pointed out above, one 
finds not even the vaguest allusion to the Dizdascalia’s characteristic 
division of biblical law into the “law” proper and the deuterosis any- 
where in books 7 and 8. In fact, as was also previously noted, the 
redactor regards the laws regarding sacrifice and purity themselves 
to have been a form of aid: they were given to correct a polytheistic 
error,” in the hopes that Israel would return “to that law which is 
sown by [God] into the nature of all human beings" (£xeivov tov vóuov 
TOV ÙT’ EMOD TH OvOEL KaTABANVEVtA naow àvÜOponoic). This confusing 
state of affairs serves only to underline the problem of the relation- 


133 AC 8.9.8. 

59 aùtópatov, rendered by Fiensy as “an accident.” Goodenough interprets it as 
“self-caused,” and Darnell as “happening without cause." The proper translation 
would seem to depend upon the relation of this "error" to that mentioned subse- 
quently (likening God to the world), and the determination of the particular philo- 
sophical theology which the author combats. The present translation suggests the 
Epicureans might be in view. See below note 154 for a similar passage from Philo. 

'57 øvvtattóvtæv: so Darnell and Fiensy; Goodenough renders it “made it the 
equivalent of thee." 

58 AC 18.12.25. 

139 AC 6.19.2: dé5xKev vopov axAodbv cic BonBerav tod quo1ko, KaBapdv, ootnpiov, 
&ytov, év Q Kai tò 1S10v óvopa, eykatéBeto, t£Aeiov, &vedAeinh, SéKa Aoyiwv TANPN . . .; 
cf. Didascalia 6.15. 

140 AC 6.20.10: tfjg xoAvu0éou nAcvyc; cf. 8.12.25: thv noADBeov nAé&vnv. Note, 
however, that the "polytheistic error" of 6.20, given the context, concerns Israel's 
worship of Baal, while that of 8.12 alludes to Greek philosophical doctrine. 
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ship between the understanding of the law of Moses found in books 
1—6, which relies on the Didascalia, and that found in books 7-8, which 
is more indicative of the compiler's own thought, whether derived 
from a prior source or not.'*! Sufficiently clear in any case is the 
fact that the redactor, similarly to Philo and the author of 4 Maccabees, 
understands Moses's law, however precisely interpreted, to be a writ- 
ten form of the implanted law given by God to all human beings. 


Implanted Law as Human Reason 


The Apostolic Constitutions’ association of biblical law with a natural 
law innate in the human animal, as for both 4 Maccabees and Philo, 
is ultimately rooted in the Stoic philosophy of law. A number of 
points of contact at the level of detail were pointed out already in 
the footnotes to the translation of 8.12.16-18 given above. A fur- 
ther hint of such influence is found in a redactional passage from 
book 6 where, in connection with a discussion of the natural law, 
the compiler, again like both the author of 4 Maccabees and Philo, 
interacts with a decidedly Stoic idea in his assertion that God “made 
laws to cut out not the natural passions [themselves], but rather their 
excess.”'*? Stoic influence emerges most clearly, however, in the 
prayers of books 7 and 8. 

The account of the creation of the human animal found in the 
long prayer of 8.12 begins with the description of the human as 
“world citizen” (AC 8.12.16, cooponoAitns), a title repeated in sev- 
eral of the prayers. This description of the human animal 1s by now 
quite familiar from our earlier discussions of the Stoics and Philo: 
the human is a “world citizen” by virtue of his or her possession of 
logos which, in its ideal form as “right reason,” constitutes the law 
of the great Cosmic City. That the use of this designation in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, too, bespeaks a similar set of assumptions can- 
not be doubted. In two of the three passages where the title “world 
citizen” appears, it occurs in apposition to the characterization of 


/^! "This is clear from the fact that the redactor repeatedly attempts to integrate 
into books 1-6 the natural law theory which he presents most fully in books 7-8, 
while, conversely, the law/deuterosis distinction, so prominent in books 1—6 as a result 
of his dependence upon the Didascala, is not at all incorporated into books 7-8. 

142 6.23.2: odte 5& tà quot«à NAOH £xxóntew £vouoOétnosv, GAAG THY tovtov &uetpiav. 
This statement is only intelligible as a rejection of the early Stoic understanding of 
the passions. 
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the human as “the rational animal” (tò Aoywóv Ca@ov).'* It is in fact 
emphasized repeatedly throughout the Apostolic Constitutions, and par- 
ticularly in books 7 and 8, that the human animal is Aoyixov.'** Thus 
when it is stated in the third passage containing this title that one 
who wishes to be initiated into the group must first understand, 
among other things, “why the human being was appointed world 
citizen” as well as “his/her own nature, of what sort it is,” it is al- 
most certainly the case that the “nature” intended here is the rational 
human nature.'* The connection is further attested by the repeated 
characterization, in these same passages, of the human as Koopov 
KOop0c, an ambiguous title that seems in any case to be related to 
the human animal’s rational nature.!^ó 

The compiler never states categorically that the implanted law 1s 
to be identified with the human /ogos. Perhaps owing to the cen- 
trality of Moses's law to his purpose, he speaks directly of an 
EuMvtos vóuoc rather than of an £uevtoc Aóyoc which is vópoc, as in 
the source of Cicero's De Legibus and the Letter of James. It is 
nonetheless quite clear that he understands the relationship between 
the two as being of the most intimate order; indeed, so much is 
already suggested by his characterization of the human animal as 
“world citizen.” Moreover, the close association of human reason 
with both the implanted and the Mosaic law becomes quite explicit 
when it said that God “raised up the human [to be] the xóopuov 
kóopoc through Christ, and gave to it an implanted and written law 
so that it might live lawfully, as a rational [animal]? (xoi vópov dove 
ort £uuputov xoi ypantòv rpg tò Cv adtOV EvBEGLGs ic Aoywóv). Given 
to the human both as an innate endowment and, later, in written 
form, God's law, as in 4 Maccabees, provides the definitive guidelines 
for the rational life. The phrase óc Aoywóv, moreover, must be seen 


43 AC 7.34.6; 8.41.4. It is noteworthy, too, that this latter description recalls the 
philosophical definitions of &v@pwnog as “a rational mortal animal”; cf. in this con- 
nection esp. 8.41.4, where the human animal is further defined as Ovmtóc, thus 
echoing even more clearly the Stoic definition. 

/ For references see Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 204, n. 28. Note, however, 
that while Fiensy does not indicate that any of the references in books 1-6 apply 
the term specifically to a "special characteristic of man," this is clearly the impli- 
cation in several of these passages (see esp. 2.19.2; 6.10.2; 6.11.7). It is noteworthy 
that this designation is particularly prominent in the prayers of books 7 and 8. 

45 AC 7.39.2: nadevéoOw... Ör 0 KooponoAtitns ó &vOpmnoc xatéotn: énvyw- 
WOKETO THV EAVTOD OVOLV, OLX. tlc DNKPYXEL. 

146 AC 7.34.6; 8.9.8; 8.12.16. See further above, note 122. 
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in light of the repeated description of the human as “the rational 
animal": the law is given so that humans might live “as rational 
beings," which is to say in accord with their own nature, the definitive 
feature of which is reason.'*’ Thus the repeated use of the term “nat- 
ural law" (@voiKds vous). 

The relationship—indeed, the implicit identification—of the implanted 
law with human reason is also apparent from the association of the 
former with “seeds of divine knowledge.” In the long prayer of 8.12, 
the implanted law is said to have been given to Adam, the first ra- 
tional animal, “in order that from his own self he should have the 
. seeds of divine knowledge” (tà onéppata tfj Peoyvmoiac).'*® Elsewhere 
such "knowledge" (yv@otc) is itself described as “implanted” (čuov- 
toc yv@o1c); and this “implanted knowledge" is closely associated both 
with law and with the gift of “natural judgment" (ovouwfi Kpicews) 
given by God to each human individual.'*? The significance of the 
latter is clarified more fully in the prayer of 8.12: 


And you gave to [the world citizen], with respect to the soul, rational 
discernment (tijv AoyiKhv óikyvoci), ability to distinguish piety and im- 
piety (evoeBetac koi doeBetac SidKkpioww), observation of just and unjust 
(Sukaiov Kai Gdikov napathpyo.).. .'° 


“Rational discernment” or “natural judgment,” then, specifically con- 
cerns the ability to distinguish ethical contraries—precisely the sort 
of knowledge that the Stoics discussed under the rubric of “implanted 
preconceptions.” It is particularly noteworthy, then, that the reference 
to the “seeds of divine knowledge” here echoes the imagery used by 
both Cicero and Seneca to describe nothing other than these same 
implanted preconceptions. Moreover, the specific categories of knowl- 
edge singled out in 8.12.17—ustice and piety (cf. belief in the deity)— 
are both explicitly associated with oikeíocig in the Stoic sources.'! 





5, 


/4ó Cf. AC 7.39.2, where an understanding of one’s “own nature,” of one's sta- 
tus as “world citizen," and of “the judgment seats of different legislation” are all 
required of the initiate. The third element of this triad is generally understood as 
a reference to the innate and written law; see Goodenough, By Light, Light, 327, 
n. 111; 350; and Fiensy, Prayers Alleged to be Jewish, 145. 

8 AC 8.12.18. 

! AC 7.33.3. On the phrase £x tfjg ToD vóuov oxooovnosgoc, see above note 134. 

150 AC 8.12.17. | 

5! See the discussion of the origins of the concept of justice and of belief in the 
deity in Chapter Two. The emphasis on piety here should also be viewed in rela- 
tion to the prayer's account of the corruption of the natural law; see AC 8.12.25. 
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A further correspondence between the treatment of the "seeds of 
knowledge" in the Apostolic Constitutions and the Stoic implanted pre- 
conceptions can also be seen in connection with the theme of the 
corruption of this divine endowment. As we have seen, Cicero repeat- 
edly emphasizes the inevitable corruption of these “seeds” and “sparks” 
of virtue and knowledge which results from mistaken human opin- 
ion and immoral behavior."? It is in connection with this theme that 
the author of the prayer, rather cleverly, finds a suitable entrée for 
the introduction of Moses's law into the Stoic theory: the implanted 
law, which in the Apostolic Constitutions is comprised of “seeds of divine 
knowledge," similarly gave way to the corruption caused by errant 
human beliefs, and was thus supplemented by God with the written 
law of Moses. It is noteworthy, nonetheless, that whereas Cicero 
thinks chiefly of mistaken conceptions of the good in this regard, the 
concern of the Apostolic Constitutions lies first and foremost with improper 
conceptions of the relation of the deity to the world: 


But when men corrupted the natural law, at times considering the cre- 
ation to be mere chance (avtovatov), and at times honoring it more 
than they ought, comparing it to you, the God of the universe, you 
did not allow them to go astray, but rather raised up your holy ser- 
vant Moses, through whom you gave the written law as an aid to the 
natural law . . .'?? 


This notion that the law of Moses was given to correct mistaken 
notions of God's relation to the world is reminiscent of a similar 
sentiment found in Philo's On the Creation of the World, where “Moses’s” 
view of this relationship is contrasted with that of those who hold 
"the world in admiration rather than the Maker of the world... 
while with impious falsehood they postulate in God a vast inactiv- 
ity." ?* Here, however, the Apostolic Constitutions seems to have integrated 
critiques of the theology and cosmology of the Greeks into the famil- 
iar Stoic theme of the corruption of the “seeds of knowledge." 

If it is thus clear that the “seeds of divine knowledge" and “implanted 
knowledge" of the Apostolic Constitutions are to be understood in light 
of the Stoic doctrine of implanted preconceptions, then this in turn 
confirms what has already emerged from a number of other con- 


5? See, e.g., 7D 3.1-4; De Leg. 1.47. 

AC 8:12.25. 

5* Philo, Opif. 7; see further Goodenough, By Light, Light, 349-50. Dillon reads this 
complaint with reference to Aristotle and the Peripatetics (The Middle Platonists, 157). 
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siderations: the implanted law is nothing other than human reason. 
According to Cicero, the implanted preconceptions comprise the ini- 
tial divine endowment that eventually develops first into the mature 
human ratio, and ultimately, ideally, into the recta ratio which is itself 
natural law. It is therefore quite striking that in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the gift of the implanted law and that of the “seeds of divine knowl- 
edge" are one and the same: “And when you [sc. God] made him, 
you gave to him an implanted law (vópov čuovtov) so that from his 
own self he should have the seeds of divine knowledge."'? The expla- 
nation, particularly in light of the many other points of contact with 
. Stoicism in this prayer, is clear: the author has taken over the Stoic 
identification of natural law with human reason and utilized it, as 
had Philo and the author of 4 Maccabees before him, in order to 
depict the law of Moses as a written expression of natural law. 


Conclusion: Implanted Law in the Apostolic Constitutions 


The Apostolic Constitutions exhibits an adaptation of the Stoic theory 
of law that is broadly similar to what is found in 4 Maccabees and 
the writings of Philo. Once again, the deity associated with this law 
is identified as the god of the Jewish scriptures: the god who also 
appointed Abraham “heir of the world,” delivered his descendants 
from Egypt and led them to victory over the Canaanites, and who 
has promised a resurrection of the dead.?? And once again, accord- 
ingly, the claim is made that the law this god gave to Israel through 
Moses is a written expression of natural law. 

Goodenough felt that the Eugvtocg vónog of the Apostolic Constitutions 
was “obviously a verbal variant of Philo’s vópoc £uyvyoc." ^^ “Literally,” 
he wrote, “the two terms express the same notion from slightly 
different angles. The Law could be said to have been ‘implanted’ 
within the Patriarchs, or they themselves could be regarded as that 
Law become animate." ?? This evaluation is accurate only in a very 
general sense and requires significant refinement. While Philo's use 
of the term £pwyvxoc vópog is clearly informed by his dependence on 
the Stoic identification of the /ogos of the sage as natural law, the 
term itself derives from the Neo-Pythagorean theory of kingship, as 


|» AC 8.12.18. 

156 See esp. AC 8.12.20—26. 

57 Goodenough, By Light, Light, 325. 
59 Thid., n. 98. 
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Goodenough himself pointed out. The expression "implanted law," 
on the other hand, comes directly out of the Stoic theory itself. More 
precisely, it is rooted in the theory that the "right reason" which 
comprises natural law develops out of an initial divine endowment 
of “implanted preconceptions.” The éugvtoc vópog of the Apostolic 
Constitutions thus finds its closest analogue not in the vopog čuyoxoç 
of Philo, but in the definition of law in terms of ratio insita in Cicero's 
De Legibus, where the implanted preconceptions are similarly located 
at the beginning of the developmental process that leads ultimately, 
ideally, to natural law."? 


Law AND Locos AS “IMPLANTED” 


Taken together, Cicero’s De Legibus and the Apostolic Constitutions 
provide strong evidence that the implanted preconceptions played 
an important role in the Stoic identification of human reason as 
natural law—a dimension of the theory that was in all probability 
in place at least from the time of Chrysippus.'® It is therefore quite 
striking that both works use the term “implanted” not only with ref- 
erence to the preconceptions, but as descriptive of the inchoate Jogos 
or law itself that is comprised of these “seeds of knowledge." The 
recurrence of this terminology is all the more striking given the sim- 
ilar correlation of “the implanted Jogos’ and a “perfect law” in the 
Letter of James. In fact, the use of analogous terminology in a num- 
ber of other early Christian works that deal with natural law reveals 
that this usage was more widespread than might initially appear to 
be the case. The remainder of this chapter will establish this point 
by briefly examining several such works. Along the way, we shall 
continue to note how the incorporation of this Stoic concept into 
worldviews alien to Stoicism influences the terms of its presentation. 


5? Horsley (“The Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero”), in arguing that Cicero 
and Philo rely on the same source—namely Antiochus of Ascalon—for their the- 
ory of law, does not take the origin of Philo’s characteristic term vópoc éuyoxoc 
into account. His thesis appears all the more tenuous when the Apostolic Constitutions 
are brought into the comparison: more remarkable similarities exist, it seems to me, 
between Cicero and the Apostolic Constitutions than between Cicero and Philo. 

t60 Chrysippus defined law as the logos of the sage, the logos as a “collection of 
conceptions and preconceptions," and worked with a doctrine of implanted pre- 
conceptions. It seems rather improbable that he would not have himself recognized 
the import of this assortment of doctrines for his theory of law. 
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The Second Apology of Justin Martyr 


In the Second Apology of Justin Martyr, the term čuovtog is used both 
in connection with the Stoic doctrine of implanted preconceptions 
and to describe the less-than-complete logos common to all human 
beings.'?' The term appears twice in connection with Justin’s well- 
known Logos theory.'® In App 13.2, Justin expresses his wish to be 
considered only as a Christian despite his Platonic background 


not because the teachings of Plato are different from those of Christ, 
but because they are not in all respects similar, as neither are those 
of the others, the Stoics, and poets, and historians.'® 


He proceeds to explain this partial agreement of Greek and Christian 
thought: 


For each man [among those just mentioned] spoke well in proportion 
to his share of the divine spermatic logos (uépoug tod oxeppatiKxod Oetov 
Àóyov), seeing what was related to it... For all the writers were able 
to see realities darkly by means of the implanted seed of the Jogos which 
was in them (81 tfj; Evodons Eu@dtov tod Adyou onxopac).'9* 


In contrast to the mere “seed” of the divine logos possessed by such 
earlier great thinkers, the Christians have access to the complete logos 
by virtue of their knowledge of the teaching of Christ, who was him- 
self its full embodiment. This contrast is made explicit elsewhere as 
Justin attributes the past persecutions of philosophers and the pre- 
sent Christian persecution to the same demonic source: 


And those of the Stoic school—since, so far as their moral teaching 
(tov nOiKov Aoyov) went, they were admirable, as were also the poets 
in some particulars, on account of the seed of reason implanted in 
every race of men (ià tò gu@vtov navti yévet àvÜpónov onéppa toñ 


t6! [ follow throughout the recent Greek edition by M. Marcovich, Justini Martyris 
Apologiae pro Christianis (Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 1994). All translations, 
unless otherwise noted, are taken from ANF; vol. 1. 

/? For an excellent account of this theory, including the history of its interpre- 
tation, see R. Holte, "Logos Spermatikos. Christianity and Ancient Philosophy 
according to St. Justin's Apologies," ST 12 (1958) 109-68. Note also, however, the 
recent attempt by M. J. Edwards (“Justin’s Logos and the Word of God,” Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 3 [1995] 216-80) to downplay the importance of Greek 
philosophical thought for Justin's doctrine. On the relative importance of this the- 
ory for Justin’s notion of the similarities between Christian and Greek thought, see 
Droge, Homer or Moses, 49—72, esp. 65-72. 

16S App. 13.2. 

'e App. 13.3, 5. I have slightly modified the translation of ANF. 
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Àóyov)—were, we know, hated and put to death... For, as we inti- 
mated, the devils have always effected, that all those who in any case 
are zealous to live according to logos (kata Adyov Biodv) and shun vice, 
be hated. And it is no wonder if the devils are proved to cause those 
to be much worse hated who live not according to a part only of the 
spermatic logos, but by the knowledge and contemplation of the whole 
logos, which is Christ (<ov> Kata oneppatiKod Adyou uépoc, GAAG KATE 
thv TOD TaVvtOs Adyov, ö ott Xpiotod).'™ 


In both of these passages, the application of the term “implanted” 
(Eu@vtoc) to the logos itsel{—more precisely, to the “seed” of the logos— 
is analogous to its use in the Apostolic Constitutions and in Cicero's De 
Legibus. Strikingly, Justin uses the term particularly with reference to 
the divine, yet incomplete, logos that is implanted in all human beings.'® 
He emphasizes this incomplete state, moreover, by means of the 
“seed” (onopa, onéípuo) metaphor that we have found to be com- 
monly associated with the implanted preconceptions in the writings 
of Cicero, Seneca, and the Apostolic Constitutions. The developmental 
process that such language implies in these latter works, however, 
has undergone a radical alteration in the context of Justin’s presen- 
tation: the process by which the logos is completed has been removed 
from the sphere of individual human development and projected 
onto the stage of history. Maturation, so to speak, comes not through 
an individual's own intellectual effort, but only as the /ogos is fully 
revealed in the person and teaching of Jesus Christ. The result is a 
starkly pessimistic view of the possibilities of human achievement 
apart from Christianity. A life governed by right reason is positively 
impossible without Christ.'®’ 

It is hkely that Justin’s use of the term “implanted” in this connection 
is informed by an awareness of the intimate relationship between 
the potential logos with which humans are born and the implanted 
preconceptions.'?? The evidence, however, is limited. In addition to 
his use of the "seed" imagery in this connection, it is noteworthy 


(6. App 8.1-3. The translation of ANF has been slightly modified. 

/,9 Cf. in this respect Cicero's ratio summa insita. 

167 On the other hand, Justin’s remarkable claim that certain great men of the 
past like Socrates, Heraclitus and Abraham were Christians is likely also to be 
understood in this context: the /ogos with. which they lived in accord was indeed 
Christ the divine /ogos. Nonetheless, they did not have access to its complete reve- 
lation, which became available only with the historical appearance of Christ. 

t68 So also Holte, “Logos Spermatikos,” 136-40, who compares Justin with Cicero 
in this respect. 
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that the type of knowledge associated with the “implanted seed of 
the Jogos” is characteristic of preconception according to the Stoics: 
the possession of this “partial” logos allowed pre-Christian thinkers to 
see tà Ovta, but only “dimly” (óàpvópóg).? That Justin was in fact 
acquainted with the Stoic doctrine of “natural conceptions” is clear 
from his Dialogue with Trypho, where he associates humankind's uni- 
versal knowledge of “that which is always and universally just, as 
well as all righteousness,” with tag gvoikas évvotag, even blaming 
human failings in these areas on “education,” “wicked customs,” and 
“sinful institutions” in a manner reminiscent of Cicero. Moreover, 
the only other use of the term éy@vtog in Justin’s extant writings, 
found also in the Second Apology, appears in connection with a sup- 
posed universal human belief in the deity. Pointing out that his god, 
in contrast with the many gods of the Greco-Roman world, has no 
proper name, Justin explains that the simple title ‘god’ “is not a 
name, but rather an opinion of a matter difficult to expound implanted 
in the nature of human beings” (npåyuatos dvuoeEnyntov Eu@vtos th 
Qocet tov àvOpónov 56&a).!"' As we have seen, a universal human 
belief in the deity was counted among the implanted preconceptions 
at least by several later philosophers; it is particularly striking that 
Dio, too, speaks specifically of an implanted 66&o in this connection.!” 

While Justin’s concern in the Second Apology hes elsewhere than 
with the theory of law, one can nonetheless catch glimpses of the 
significance of his understanding of the “implanted seed of the /ogos" 
for his understanding of law. According to Justin, human laws (tog 
vópovc tv &vVOpM@nwv) contain a mixture of correct and incorrect ele- 
ments. The good elements apparently owe their existence to the 


169 App 13.5; cf. the similar characterization of the knowledge given directly to 
the human being by nature in the form of the “seeds of knowledge," e.g., in Seneca, 
Ep. 121.23. 

0 Dial. 93.1; cf. Cicero, De Leg. 1.47; TD 3.2. 

'7! App. 6.3; translation mine. According to App. 6.2, *'Father' and ‘God’ and 
‘Creator’ and ‘Lord’ and ‘Master’ are not names, but appellations derived from His 
good deeds and functions.” 

2 Dio Chrysostom, 12.27; cf. further Seneca’s reference to the insita de dis opinio 
(Ep. 117.6). Holte, apparently unaware of these parallels, considers Justin’s use of 
the term 60€o in this context “unexpected,” and incorrectly regards it as “an obvi- 
ous undermining of the human zpóAnwig Beod” (“Logos Spermatikos,” 139 n. 94 
and 152). Why this term is used esp. in connection with the preconception of God 
is not immediately clear; cf., however, Cicero's comment in De Leg. 1.24: “there is 
no race either so highly civilized or so savage as not to know that it must believe 
in a god, even if it does not know in what sort of god it ought to believe.” By the 
same token, preconceptions by definition are vague and ill defined. 
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share of the logos that all humans possess, while the latter are said 
to result from the meddling of wicked angels who "appointed laws 
conformable to their own wickedness."'? This problem, says Justin, 
is overcome only with the appearance of Christ, who, as "right rea- 
son," resolves the confusion that exists between the various “laws of 
men" by showing that “not all opinions nor all doctrines are good, 
but that some are evil, while others are good." 7* 

If Christ is himself *right reason," Justin can also describe his 
teaching as such. In fact, given Justin’s knowledge of the common 
Stoic definition of law in terms of “right reason" in its function of 
commanding and prohibiting,'” it is not surprising that he identifies 
Christ’s teaching further with natural law. This emerges most clearly 
from an anecdote in Second Apology 2, where Justin relates the story 
of a woman who, having abandoned her former dissolute life when 
“she came to a knowledge of the teachings of Christ” tried to con- 
vince her husband to do the same. Having introduced him, too, to 
these teachings, she warned him that “there shall be punishment in 
eternal fire inflicted upon those who do not live temperately and 
conformably to right reason" (toig oo cm@ppivas Kai petà Adyov dp80d 
Biodowv).'’° Justin informs us, however, that her husband, undaunted, 
continued in his pursuit of those pleasures which are “contrary to 
the law of nature” (rapa tov tig PVOEWS vópgov), so that the woman 
was compelled to divorce him." The phrases “teaching of Christ” 
(Såyuata Xpiotod), “right reason” (dp80¢ Aóyog), and “the law of 
nature" (0 ts PVGEWS vópuoco) are essentially interchangeable here. Thus 
can we understand Justin’s repeated description of Christ as “the 
lawgiver," or even of Christ himself as the “new law.”'? Justin’s 
Christ in this respect bears a limited resemblance to Philo’s Moses: 


173 App. 9.3-4; cf. App. 13.3, 5; 8.1; 9. 

4 App. 9.3—4. 

'® Cf. his reference in App. 7.7 to “those men everywhere who have made laws 
and philosophized according to right reason, by their prescribing to do some things 
and refrain from others" (ot navtayod Kata Adyov tov ópOóv vopoB8etHoavtEs xoi 
pldocognoavtes &vOponot Ex TOD oroyopebew tåðe HEV npittew, TOvdE 5 &meyeo0ou). 
Indeed, it would seem here that the commonness of this definition has led Justin 
to a momentary lapse, as he attributes to non-Christians the formulation of laws 
and philosophy according to mght reason! In fact the only two references to the 
opBóc Adyos in the Apologies are made in association with vópog; see in addition to 
App. 7.7, also App 2.1—5; 9.3—5; cf. further Dial. 141.1. 
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as "right reason," he both embodied and gave verbal expression to 
the law of nature. 

In sum. Justin, in a manner analogous to Cicero and the author of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, conceives of the initial endowment of the 
logos given to all of humanity as an “implanted seed.” It is likely that 
Justin was himself aware that the roots of this terminology lie in the 
Stoic doctrine of implanted preconceptions; his use of such expres- 
sions is in any case clearly to be understood in light of this doctrine. 
Nonetheless, like the other authors examined in this chapter, and in 
a more radical fashion, Justin adapted the Stoic theory of natural 
law to accommodate a set of religious and historical convictions alien 
to Stoicism. All humans, he claimed, have always received an 
"implanted seed” of the Jogos; life in accord with “right reason,” and 
thus natural law, however, became possible only comparatively recently, 
with the appearance in history of Jesus Christ. This theory allows 
Justin to explain the partial overlap between the law of nature and 
the laws of various nations, while at the same time securing posses- 
sion of the whole natural law for Christians alone. Moreover, Justin 
integrates this philosophical theory into a worldview that includes 
wicked angels and fiery eschatological punishment for “those who 
do not live temperately and conformably to right reason.” If such 
elements of Justin’s theology highlight the fact that he cannot sim- 
ply be classified as a Stoic, it is no less clear that concepts of Stoic 
origin form a significant component of his religious thought. 


Methodius 


A fragment from a work of Methodius preserved in the Panarion of 
Epiphanius provides an analogous instance of such an adaptation.'” 
Interpreting Paul’s discussion of his experience of inner conflict in 
Rom 7:14—25, Methodius explains: 


there are two kinds of thoughts (Aoyvouóv) in us. The one kind arises 
from the desire (tò pév rò tfj; &uiBuutoc) which lurks in the body, and 


' "The excerpt, from a work in which Methodius critiques Origen's view of the 
resurrection, is quite extensive, comprising Pan. 4.64.12—62. The particular passage 
which is most significant for our present purposes is Pan. 4.64.60-62. I cite the 
Greek text as found in K. Holl, Epiphanius (Ancoratus und Panarion), vol. 2: Panarion: 
Haer. 34—64 (GCS; Leipzig: Heinrichs, 1922). All translations, unless otherwise noted, 
are taken from F. Williams, The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis: Books Il and II 
(Sects 47-80, De Fide) (NHMS 36; Leiden: Brill, 1994). 
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has been caused . . . by the inspiration of the material spirit. The other 
has come from our regard for the commandment, which we received 
to have as an innate natural law (tò 6€ dno tod Kata thv EvtoAny, öv 
Eupvtov £Aóopev ëxe Kal PvoiKov vópov), and which urges and restores 
our thoughts to the good. Hence we “delight” [cf. Rom 7:22] in the 
law of God in our minds (tfj èv vopoBecig tod Be0b)—this is what the 
“inner man" means—but with the desire that dwells in the flesh (tiiv 
évoixodoayv éxiBvpiav £v tH oapKi) we delight in the law of the devil (tf 
6€ vopo8ecia tod SiaBdAov). For the law which “warreth and opposeth 
the law of God" [cf. Rom 7:22]—that is, which opposes our impulse 
to the good (tfj npòç tò &yoOóv ppf), the desire of our mind, is the law 
which 1s forever fostering lustful, material diversions to lawlessness, and 
is nothing but a temptation to pleasures (navtdnaoi npòç Hdovac dv 
EAKTUKOG). 9? 


The “commandment” which Methodius identifies as the “implanted 
and natural law" (Eugvtov . . . xoi MVOLKOV vópov) is apparently God's 
command to Adam and Eve not to eat from the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil.'*! Adam and Eve had lived briefly in free- 
dom from irrational desire (&Aoyog é&ni8upto)—which, “with the enticing 
distractions of pleasures (&Axttxoig fj90vàv)," leads to a lack of self 
control (&«kpaota)'*’*—and were thus free from sin' and death.'** 
With an eye to Rom 7:7-12, however, he writes that they were 
“infected with desire" after God's commandment to them that they 
not eat of the tree of knowledge; "for once the commandment 
had been given, the devil got his opportunity to produce desire (f 
émiOuputo) in me through the commandment.”!® The result was that 
the “natural law within us” (ò £v fjuiv quot«óg vóuoc) was weakened 
“from its defeat by the desire (émiOupto) in our bodies"; ^? thus God 
sent his Son to condemn sin to destruction, so that "the require- 
ment of the law of nature would be fulfilled.”'®’ The “gospel” (tò 


'89 Pan. 60.5-6. I have altered the translation of Williams only by translating 
éAaBouev more literally than his “we have been given," and by rendering tf... 
vopoĝecig tod SiaBdAov as “the law of the devil" in order to bring out the paral- 
lelism (cf. uév ... é) with th uèv vopoBecia tod Ogov. 

'8! Note the importance of this “commandment” for his general exposition of 
Rom 7:12; see Pan. 4.50.2ff, esp. 4.50.4—5. 

182 Pan. 4.55.23. 

183 Pan. 4.50.5; cf. 4.60.1. 

/* For Methodius's account of the origin of death see esp. Pan. 4.28—34; also 
4.56.4—5. 

/5 Pan. 4.56.1; cf. Rom 7:8. Methodius identifies Paul's personified “sin” with 
the devil; see Pan. 4.56.5. 

t86 Pan. 4.62.11. 

'87 Pan. 4.62.11: tò Ówatopo tod PvorKkod vópou TAnPwOH; cf. Rom 8:3-4 and fur- 
ther Pan. 4.62.10. 
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evayyéAov), as “the law of the Spirit of life” (cf. Rom 8:2), “is different 
from the other laws and was meant to foster obedience and the for- 
giveness of sins through its preaching"; it has "entirely conquered 
the sin which rules the flesh." Nonetheless, “Christ did not come 
to announce the remaking or transformation of human nature into 
some other, but its change into its original nature before its fall (6 
fv && dpyfic npó tod éxneceiv), when it was immortal."!9? 

lhere are several obvious and significant differences between 
Methodius's “implanted natural law" and the Stoic view of natural 
law, owing above all to the former's dependence upon Paul and the 
myth of the fall from the book of Genesis. In the first place, the 
precise relationship between human reason and natural law is not 
altogether clear: while the human was from the start created as the 
"rational image” (tò &yadua tò Aoywóv) of God, the natural law 
was "implanted" only when God commanded Adam and Eve not 
to eat from the tree of knowledge. Moreover, given the role of the 
serpent in Genesis 3, Methodius introduces a demonic dimension to 
the Stoic opposition of reason and human desire: the latter, stand- 
ing opposed to the law of God, represents the law of “the devil” (o 
O1&BoAoc; cf. ó novnposc). In fact, in his attempt to make sense of Rom 
7:23, Methodius speaks of the existence of three laws: the “law of 
the mind”—God’s law—which corresponds to to €ugvtov £v ñuîv 
&yoOóv; that of the devil, which is “at war with the law of the mind” 
(cf. Rom 7:23); and “the law of sin which dwells in the members,” 
and “which corresponds to the sin that has become habitual in the 
flesh because of its lust (rfjg éxvBvpiac).”'?! With a stark view of the 
possibilities for human existence apart from Christianity reminiscent 
of Justin, Methodius believes that as a result of the transgression of 
Adam and Eve, fulfillment of the “requirement of the natural law” 
was impossible before the appearance of Jesus Christ, the son of 
God, in the flesh. Moreover, as with Justin, transgression of the 


188 Pan. 4.62.13; cf. Rom 8:3-4. 

'89 Pan. 4.41.6. 

|» Pan. 4.27.8. See further Pan. 4.26.1—27.4 on the creation of the human being, 
whom Methodius, like the author of the prayers from the Apostolic Constitutions, terms 
0 KOGLOS TOD KOOLOD (Pan. 4.27.8). 

|?! Pan. 4.61.1-3. 

'2 Indeed, according to Methodius, even after the appearance of Christ it is still 
impossible to fulfill the law of nature prior to the dissolution that comes with death. 
This point, too, seems to result from his dependence upon Romans; see esp. Pan. 


4.36.4—5; cf. 4.56.10—59.6. 
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law of nature is given profound eschatological consequences: there 
will be a judgment by God “according to works and according to 
pursuits” (katà tà ëpya Kal katà tà énitnõevuata), and those who 
choose evil will face punishment. ^ 

Despite the differences, however, the influence of the Stoic view 
of law on Methodius’s interpretation of Romans and the myth of 
the fall is unmistakable.? Most significant in this respect for our 
present purposes is of course the notion of an "implanted natural 
law," given by God to Adam and Eve, which functions in opposition 
to human desire (éri8upíio) and the pleasures (ai nóovat). Methodius, 
notably, makes no explicit mention of implanted preconceptions or 
“seeds” or “sparks” of knowledge in this connection; still, several 
aspects of the fragment might suggest that he was, nonetheless, aware 
of this dimension of the theory. Both his description of virtue as 
oiketa and his reference to the wicked thoughts which first plagued 
humanity after the transgression of Adam and Eve as Aoyiopév 
Gvoiketwv would seem to suggest his familiarity with the Stoic doc- 
trine of otketecic. ^? Similarly, his passing reference to the fact that 
“it is plain that the better and the worse (tò év Béàtiov tò òè xyetpov) 
are within ourselves” might well be understood in this connection;? 
the language is in fact quite reminiscent of that used by Oecumenius 
and Theophylactus as they interpret the implanted logos of Jas 1:21.99 
Finally, it 1s tempting to suppose that it 1s precisely Methodius's 
awareness of the connection between these theories that underlies 
his somewhat unexpected correlation of the “implanting” of this law 
not with the creation of the human fer se, but specifically with God's 
command regarding the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Whatever the extent of his familiarity with. the. details of the origi- 
nal theory, however, Methodius's dependence on this philosophical 
tradition is plain. 





193 Pan. 4.49.9. 

1% See e.g. Pan. 4.36.4—5. 

' In addition to evidence cited in this paragraph, see esp. the account of the 
creation in Pan. 4.26-27, in which God is said to have “brought all into being in 
good order like a great city, and regulated it tô Aóyo" (4.26.1), as well as his descrip- 
tion of the human being as 0 kóopogc tod xóopov (4.27.8). 

1 Pan. 4.58.9; 4.60.2. 

197 Pan. 4.61.4. 

'98 See above, Chapter One, and further immediately below. 
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Early Interpretation of james 1:21 


Of particular interest to the present investigation are the interpretations 
of the phrase gugvtog Aóyog in early Christian commentaries on the 
Letter of James. James itself will be discussed in detail in the following 
chapters. Leaving aside for the moment the question of its precise 
relationship to this philosophical tradition, it is noteworthy in any case 
that the Greek catenae of Oecumenius and Theophylactus preserve 
an interpretation of Jas 1:21 which clearly assumes the theory at 
work in Cicero's De Legibus and the Apostolic Constitutions. Theophylactus 
interprets the phrase as follows: “he [sc. James] calls ‘implanted logos’ 
that owing to which we have become rational, able to distinguish 
the better and the worse” (Eugvtov dé Adyov kaei Tov, kað’ Sv Aoyikoil 
yeyovapev, Siakpitikol tod BeAtiovos xoi tod xetpovog).? The same 
interpretation, with some minor variations, is offered by Oecumenius: 
Enovtov Aóyov kadeti, tov Owkpttikóv tod BeAttovog Kai TOD xeipovoc. 
Ka’ 0 xoi Aoyiwot spev kar Aeyóue00.7? Clearly these two works are 
drawing upon some common prior source?! whose author was aware 
of the Greek philosophical tradition that has been reconstructed in 
the previous pages of this study. The "implanted /ogos" of Jas 1:21 
is identified as human reason and, especially strikingly, associated 
particularly with the ability to distinguish ethical contraries—pre- 
cisely, that is, the ability the Stoics attributed to oixetwot1g and asso- 
ciated with the implanted preconceptions. 

Still more impressive in this respect is the interpretation of the 
12th century exegete Dionysius bar Salibi. Commenting upon the 
clause 5éEao8e tov gugutov Aóyov in Jas 1:21, Dionysius first para- 
phrases, and then explains: 


“Receive the word implanted in our nature.” That is, he refers to nat- 
ural law; for God implanted it into [our] nature, in order that it should 
love good things and have an aversion to bad things (excipite verbum 
insitum naturae nostrae, h.e. legem naturalem innui. In natura enim inseruit Deus, 
ut amet bona et odio habeat mala)?" 


| MPG 125. 1145. 

20 MPG 119. 468. 

21 See above, Chapter One, esp. note 1. 
2? Sedlacek, Dionysius Bar Salibi, 91—92. 
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Dionysius, therefore, without comment or apology, simply identifies 
© Éugutoc Aóyoc as a reference to natural law.” Moreover, similarly 
to the exegete whose interpretation of Jas 1:21 is preserved in the 
commentaries of Oecumenius and Theophylactus, he associates this 
law with the human tendency, “inserted” or “implanted” by God in 
natura, "* to love good things and be averse to bad ones. Dionysius's 
combined association of the implanted /ogos, natural law, and the 
ability to distinguish ethical contraries is immediately intelligible in 
light of Cicero's De Legibus and the Apostolic Constitutions. It is clear 
that he, like the exegete followed by Oecumenius and Theophylactus, 
is interpreting Jas 1:21 in light of this apparently well-known philo- 
sophical tradition. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this chapter has been twofold. Analysis of diverse 
Jewish and Christian adaptations of the Stoic theory of law has pro- 
vided us with a model for apprehending those aspects of the treat- 
ment of the implanted Jogos in the Letter of James which are not 
typical of the Stoic sources. All of the works examined in this chap- 
ter clearly draw on the Stoic theory that human reason comprises 
a natural law. The authors of these works, however, are not Stoics. 
In each case, Stoic terms and concepts are fused with ideas that are 
entirely alien to Stoicism, and this, inevitably, has impacted their 
treatment. Similar in their correlation of human reason and natural 
law, these works nonetheless differ both from the early Stoics and 
from one another in the details and language of their presentation. 

In the second place, this chapter has examined several works that 
use the term “implanted” (€u@vtoc, insitum) to describe either reason 
itself or the law it comprises in order to confirm the findings of the 
previous chapter. The recurrence of this terminology in such other- 
wise disparate works admit of only one conclusion: each draws on 
a philosophical tradition that identifies human reason as natural law; 


23 Cf. his comments on “the perfect law of freedom” in Jas 1:25, which he also, 


not surprisingly, takes to be natural law. 

2t Note the absence of the limiting genitive hominis, and cf. in this respect Cicero 
De Leg. 1.18: summa ratio insita in natura. As in this passage from Cicero, it is nonethe- 
less clear that it is specifically human nature that Dionysius has in mind here: cf. 
his paraphrase of Eugvtos Aóyog as verbum insitum naturae nostrae. 
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that correlated the inchoate /ogos with which humans are born with 
implanted preconceptions; and which, accordingly, described either 
the /ogos or natural law itself as “implanted.” The terminology of 
each of these works, in other words, is rooted in the Stoic theory 
of natural law. 

The repeated appearance of this terminology in works as different 
in date, provenance and religious and philosophical orientation. as 
Cicero's De Legibus (and its Greek source), the Apostolic Constitutions, 
Justin's Second Apology and the Methodius fragment suggest that this 
coinage was in fact rather widespread. Indeed, the theory was appar- 
ently common enough that both Dionysius bar Salibi and the Greek 
exegete whose work is preserved by Oecumenius and Theophylactus, 
with little apology or explanation, simply read the £uovtog Aóyog of 
Jas 1:21 m light of it. And this, as we shall see in the following 
chapters, is precisely how it should be read. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE IMPLANTED LOGOS AND THE LAW OF FREEDOM 


According to Stoic theory, the inchoate logos with which humans are 
born, and which in its perfect form as “right reason” is natural law, 
consists in an endowment of implanted preconceptions (€ugvtot 
mpoAnwetc). As is plain from the various works examined in the pre- 
vious chapters, the term “implanted” came to be used of the logos or 
natural law itself in this connection by at least the first century B.C.E. 
The Letter of James, which equates “the implanted logos” (0 Eugvtog 
Aoyoc) with a “perfect law,” “the law of freedom" (1:21—25; cf. 2:12), 
provides another example of this usage. 

While dependence on the Stoics has often been cited in connec- 
tion with James’s association of law and freedom, his correlation of 
the “law of freedom” with the implanted logos has received much 
less attention in this respect.' For those majority who have (rightly) 
read James as a Christian composition, the notion of a logos which 
“saves souls” has seemed a rather obvious reference to the Christian 
Gospel; the Stoics, on the other hand, scarcely spoke of human rea- 
son in this way, nor as something which could be “heard and done" 
or “received.” According to this line of interpretation, then, com- 
parison with the Stoic sources is essentially irrelevant for under- 
standing James’s “implanted logos”: the way that James talks about 
this logos, it is said, indicates that he is, at the very most, parroting 
a Stoic term that he either wholly misunderstands or has filled with 
an entirely new meaning. 

Such differences between James and the Stoic sources are indeed 
quite significant. But the facile that conclusion the author of James either 
does not depend on Stoic thought at all, or that he at most uses a 
philosophical term with a sense entirely different from its original 
usage, betrays a much too simplistic approach to the complex prob- 
lem of the merger of Jewish, Greek and Christian traditions in the 
early Christian literature. Justin differs quite significantly from Cicero 


' On past interpretation of Jas 1:21, see Chapter One. 
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and the Stoics with respect to his claim that, while all humans are 
endowed with an “implanted seed of the logos,” life in accord with 
"right reason” and thus “natural law" became possible only after the 
life and death of Jesus of Nazareth in first century Palestine. His 
dependence on Stoic concepts is patent nonetheless; nor is it by any 
means obvious that this divergence results from his failure to “under- 
stand" the Stoic theory as onginally conceived. As seen in the previous 
chapter, such differences are not the exception in works that fuse 
Stoic concepts with ideas alien to Stoicism, but the rule. 

James's language of “hearing and doing" the logos is in fact quite 
instructive in this respect. This pair finds a certain analogue in the 
common Greek pairing of word and deed, speech and action.’ Use 
of the phrase “/ogos-doer” (nointhg Aóyov) in this context, however, is 
hardly typical of the Stoics. Indeed, as has often been observed, this 
phrase would most likely conjure up images of an orator or poet in 
classical Greek usage. James's use of rogo to denote a carrying out 
of logos in the sense of obedience is a semitism;’ it is thus in the 
Jewish and Christian literature that one finds the *word and deed" 
theme expressed in terms of “hearing and doing." The pair is often 
used, in fact, particularly with reference to the law, as by Paul: “it 
is not the hearers of the law (oi &kpoatai vóuov) who are righteous 
in God's sight, but the doers of the law (oi rotai vóuov) who will 
be justified.”* Similarly, James himself elsewhere speaks directly of 
the “doer of law" (notis vopov) rather than, as in 1:22, the “doer” 
of the logos which is also law? If, then, James’s notion that the 
implanted logos can be “heard” and “done” thus derives ultimately 
from Jewish rather than Stoic usage, his use of this language nonethe- 
less confirms that, quite like the Stoics, he concewes of the logos pre- 
cisely as a law. That is to say, this passage simultaneously points to 
a significant similarity and a significant difference between James and 
those who originally coined the expression “implanted logos.” Both 
associate it with the perfect law, but in James the understanding of 


? Johnson, Letter of fames, 206-7. 

? This point has often been made in the commentaries; see, e.g., Ropes, St. fames, 
175; Dibelius, james, 114; Johnson, Letter of James, 206; also Ludwig, Wort als Gesetz, 
164. See further the following note. 

* Rom 2:13. For further instances of “hearing and doing,” see, e.g., LXX Deut 
30:8-20; Ezek 33:30-32; Sir 3:1; Matt 7:24—27 par. Luke 6:46-49; further Ropes, 
St. James, 174—75; Fabris, Legge, 63-64; Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 124f. 

? Jas 4:11; cf. 1 Macc 2:67: tovg nointas tod vópov. 

? See further on this point below, under the heading “Implanted Logos and the 
Perfect Law of Freedom." 
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that law 1s informed by Jewish and Christian tradition. As in the 
works examined in the previous chapter, the divine law conceived 
by the Stoics, according to James, was legislated by the creator of 
the Jewish scriptures, the only true “lawgiver” (4:12). And if James 
assumes that this logos can be *heard"—and, in some sense, “received” 
(cf. 1:21, Sé&aoðe)—this suggests only that he, like other Jewish and 
Christian authors who adapted the Stoic theory of natural law for 
their own purposes, understands it, though internal to the human 
individual, to have some external form as well.’ 

The extent of James's familiarity with the niceties of the philo- 
sophical theories which gave rise to phrases like 0 £uqvtoc Aóyog is 
less clear than is the case with the Apostolic Constitutions, Justin, or 
even Methodius. He makes no mention of implanted preconceptions 
in this connection, nor is there any explicit indication that he uses 
the expression to denote specifically a potential /ogos.? That he has, 
nonetheless, at least a general grasp of the term's original significance 
is immediately clear from the fact that he, too, associates it precisely 
with divine law—a law, indeed, that is “perfect” and “of freedom." '? 
One cannot simply conclude from the author's use of “un-Stoic” 
language in this connection, therefore, that he wholly misunderstands 
the original significance of the expression, much less that he is not 
ultimately indebted to the philosophers in this respect at all." 


7 Jas 4:12: eig éotiv [ò] vouoOétnc. As has often been noted, it is not always pos- 
sible to tell whether the author of James is referring to God or Jesus Christ, esp. 
when he simply uses the title xóptog as, e.g., in 5:7-8, 14, 15. That the "lawgiver" 
in question is God rather than Jesus Christ i Is clear, however, from the allusion in 
Jas 4:12 (eig gotw [6] vopoOérno) to Deut 6:4 (LXX: KDPLOG Ò Beds 1 fiiv KÜptoc eig 
ot; cf. further in this respect Jas 2:19: od moteve Sti eic £otw ò Osóc, xo Gg 
moueic. See further Ropes, St. James, 275; Dibelius, james, 229; Johnson, Letter of 
james, 294; and Klein, Ein vollkommenes Work, 163-65, who rightly correlates God's 
role as “lawgiver” with the “implanting” of the logos. In fact, as will be argued 
below, the “law of freedom" is nothing other than the law which God himself, 
according to the Jewish scriptures, gave through Moses. 

€ The command óé&a0e tov čuovtov Aóyov is equally difficult on any interpre- 
tation of the /ogos. Whether conceived as something inborn in all humans or inserted 
later in only a specific group, it is nonetheless already “implanted”—and thus the 
apparent contradiction. See further on this problem below, under the heading 
“Implanted Logos in light of the Torah and Judgment.” 

? Note, however, that mere possession of this logos ensures neither that one lives 
in accord with it nor, subsequently, “salvation.” 

'0 See immediately below, under the heading “Implanted Logos and the Perfect Law 
of Freedom.” As we shall see in the following chapter, moreover, this /ogos functions 
particularly in opposition to human desire (£ri&upto) and the pleasures (ai ndovat). 

!! Of course, whether the author's acquaintance with this expression was mediated 
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This is as true of his notion that the implanted logos “saves souls" 
as it is of his assumption that it can be “heard and done.” In fact, 
in a passage which is, incidentally, reminiscent of James in several 
respects, Philo writes similarly of the importance of the dominance 
of reason over that part of the soul which is the seat of anger: “For 
then is the soul saved (t woyn ogeta), when the seat of anger (ò 
Ovuóç) is steered by reason (òrò Aóyov) as by a charioteer . . .”!? Such 
language of “saving souls” does not seem to have been typical of 
the Stoics; on the other hand, neither can Philo, nor especially the 
eschatologically oriented author of James, be fairly described as typ- 
ical Stoics. lo be sure, it is by no means clear that “saving souls" 
means the same thing in Philo’s Allegorical Interpretation as it does in 
the Letter of James; but what this example from Philo does show is 
that the use of such language does not necessarily result from “mis- 
understanding” or a use of philosophical concepts with a meaning 
entirely unrelated to their original sense. The interesting question, 
in any event, is how a concept of “saving souls” came to be asso- 
ciated by Philo and—more importantly for our purposes—by James, 
with a Stoic concept of /ogos. And if, on the face of it, James's escha- 
tological orientation seems more incompatible with Stoicism than 
Philo’s mysticism, one need only recall that the Christians Justin and 
Methodius both thought eschatological punishment awaited those 
who did not live in accord with natural law. 

The Letter of James is indebted to the Stoics for its equation of 
"the implanted logos” with a perfect law. The elements of James's 
presentation of this concept that differ from the Stoics, though, are 
just as illuminative of its role in his religious imagination as are the 
similarities. Special attention must therefore be given to several ques- 
tions that arise with the observation of apparent differences between 


by other Jewish or Christian sources who drew on the Greek philosophers or results 
from a direct dependence upon the works of Greek philosophers themselves is purely 
a matter of speculation. The ultimate provenance of the concept of an implanted 
logos which represents the perfect law 1s in any case Greek philosophy. Similar ques- 
tions can be raised with respect to the other usages of the letter which are typical 
of Greco-Roman literature, e.g., the metaphors of the bridle and the rudder in 
James 3. 

7? Leg. All. 3.137: tote yàp f) yoxi o@letat, Otav kai 0 Óvpóc nvioynOf brò Adyou; 
my translation. (The LCL translation of Colson, by rendering ó Ovpdc nvioyxnOfi onó 
Aoyou as “when the seat of anger has received reason as its charioteer," might—in 
the present context—give the false impression that this passage is also similar to 
James with respect to the latter's expression déao0Ve tov gugutov Aóyov.) For dis- 
cussion of Leg. All. 3.114—37 see below pp. 201f and 227f. 
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James's understanding of the implanted /ogos and Stoic discussions 
of human reason. If the notion that it can be “heard” and, in some 
sense, “received” assumes that it has some external form, what does 
the author consider this latter to be? What, that is, is the referent 
of the “perfect law of freedom"? In what sense is the implanted logos 
understood to be that “which is able to save your souls”? What, fur- 
ther, is the relation of this logos to the “logos of truth” by which “God 
gave birth to us” according to 1:18? When, and in whom, does 
James imagine the €ugvtog Aoyoc to have been “implanted”? 

The relationship between the implanted Jogos and the “logos of truth” 
will be taken up in Chapter Five. The present chapter will focus on 
James’s correlation of the implanted logos with the “perfect law of free- 
dom.” After a closer examination of this correlation itself, it will be 
argued that James, like Philo, 4 Maccabees and the Apostolic Constitutions, 
finds a written expression of the implanted Jogos in the Torah. 


IMPLANTED LOGOS AND THE PERFECT LAW or FREEDOM 


Jas 1:19b contains a three-part admonition: “let each person be quick 
to hear, slow to speak, and slow to anger."? Each of the elements 
of this admonition is elaborated over 1:20-27, and the phrase 
"implanted logos” occurs as its last element, “slow to anger" (Bpoóug 
eig òpyńy), is being explained.'* 


55 The exact admonition of 1:19b is not, to my knowledge, attested elsewhere in 
ancient literature. Cf. however the remarkably similar grouping of speech, hearing 
and anger in the advice regarding the “best way to excercise authority” in Lucian Demon. 
51: "'Aópyntoc, Eon, Kai àiya èv Aav, TOAAG Ó& &xovov. This would seem to 
suggest that James is at least following a traditional association of the three, whether 
or not he has himself formulated the particular admonition of 1:19b. 

^ On 1:19-27 as structured around the saying of 1:19b, see Dibelius, fames, 
108-23, esp. 108-9; cf. Fabris, Legge, 55-56. Note, however, that I disagree with 
Dibelius in several points of detail, the most important of which, in this context, 
concerns 1:21 itself. The contrast of £v xpadtyti in 1:21 with the ópyń of 1:20, 
particularly considering the use of 510 to join these verses, seems to me to indicate 
that 1:21 is to be viewed primarily as part of the elaboration of the theme “slow to 
anger”; thus, to paraphrase: “anger doesn’t produce righteousness; therefore, set 
aside all evil and receive the implanted Jogos with humility.” Dibelius, while recog- 
nizing the contrast between “anger” and “humility,” nonetheless views this verse as 
a part of the elaboration of “slow to hear,” albeit as “the transition to that theme” 
(ibid., 112; cf. 108-9). So also Fabris, who consequently considers the author's use 
of the strong conjunction $10 to be somewhat less than appropriate: “Il verso 21 
presenta una nuova esigenza, come conseguenza, 510, di quello che precede, anche 
se il nesso causale con il verso 20 sembra sproporzionato” (Legge, 56). 
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For human anger (opyn) does not work God's righteousness. ‘Therefore, 
setting aside all filth and evil excess (nepicoetav kaxtac),? receive with 
humility the implanted logos (tov gugutov Aóyov) which is able to save 
your souls (1:20—21).!6 


This /ogos, however, also receives emphasis in the immediately sub- 
sequent elaboration of the admonition’s first element, “quick to hear” 
(taxùç Eig TO AKODOaL), which consists of a contrast between two types 
of “hearer” (&xpoatns) of the logos: 


And (8£)" become /ogos-doers and not merely hearers who deceive 
themselves. For if someone is a /ogos-hearer and not a doer, this one 
is like a man who looks at the face of his birth in a mirror; for he 
looks at himself and departs, and immediately forgets what sort he is 
(onoioc v).? But the one who looks into the perfect law which is of 
freedom and remains becomes not a forgetful hearer but a deed-doer; 


this one will be blessed in his or her doing (1:22-25). 


The expression “logos-doer” with this sense, as mentioned above, is 
a semitism, and such a pairing of “hearing” and “doing” is in fact 
common in Jewish and Christian ethical instruction. In this instance, 
the need to “become /ogos-doers and not merely hearers” is explained 
by likening the latter type of hearer to one who looks into a mir- 
ror, and contrasting his or her behavior in this respect to that which 
is typical of the doer." 


5 Cf. Johnson, Letter of James, 201: “excess of evil”; Ropes, St. James, 171: “‘excres- 
cent wickedness’, ‘superfluity of naughtiness’”; Dibelius, fames, “profuse wickedness”; 
NRSV: “rank growth of wickedness.” On the options for translating tepiooeta in 
particular see esp. Mayor, Epistle of St. fames, 67—68. I take the phrase repioosíav 
KQKIAG as a genitive of quality on the model of &kpoatng emiAnopoviis (Jas 1:25), 
Kpital SiaAoyiopOv novnpóv (2:4) and, perhaps, ó Koopos tfj ddikiacs (3:6), £v TpAv- 
ttt copias (3:13) and h EvyxN tis Mliotews (5:15); see further BDF §165. In this case, 
desire—which, as we shall see, is the opposite of logos, which is associated with 
impurity (cf. 1:21, punapia) in 4:8 (in contrast to “humility”!) and elsewhere; and 
which is linked with [tà] kaka in 1:13— would be thought of in terms of an “excess” 
or "rank growth." Cf. in this respect esp. 4 Macc 1:29; also AC 6.23.2; further 
Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stowism, ch. 3, esp. 155-73. 

'6 On èv npavtnti as modifying óé&ocÓe in particular, see below p. 189. This 
phrase, which sets up a contrast with opyn (cf. 1:19, 20), may however have been 
positioned so that it can modify both &roOéyuevot and ó£Gac0e; cf. in this respect 
the phrase òrò tig £miuptog in 1:14, which can (and should?) be read with both 
meipacetar and £GeAxópevoc xoi ógAeaGÓpuevoc. 

'7 On the force of 5€ here, see below p. 189, note 200. 

'8 On the sense of this clause, see p. 142, note 26. 

? My gender inclusive language does not reflect the author's use of the gender 
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James's mirror metaphor has been subject to a number of different, 
and often very exacting, interpretations." It has been argued variously 
that he intends to liken the law to a mirror," to set up a contrast 
between the law and a mirror,” or that he intends no such comparison 
or contrast at all.? In addition, great significance is often attached to 
the use of different verbs of “seeing” in 1:23-24 (koxavo£o) and 1:25 
(napaKdntw) in the service of one or another of these interpretations.?* 

The least likely by far of the three general positions regarding the 
relationship between the law and the mirror is that which finds a 
contrast between them. It is clear from the elaboration as a whole 
that the self-deception characteristic of the “mere hearers” (1:22) hes 
not in their attention to some deficient /ogos, but in their overesti- 
mation of “hearing,” and subsequent failure to respond appropriately 
to, the /ogos which “saves souls" (cf. 1:21). That is to say, the dis- 
tinction between the “mere hearer” and the “doer” lies not in the 
object of, but rather in the actions subsequent to, their respective 
“hearing.” Thus the self-deception: the former does indeed “hear” 
that “which is able to save souls," but “blessedness” consists in “doing” 
(rowjoig), not merely *hearing."? The sudden (and subtle) injection 


exclusive &vnp for the purposes of this simile (1:23). &vnp was perhaps chosen over 
&vOponoc for the sake of a vivid illustration; cf. however the use of àvnp also in 
1:8, 12 and 3:2. 

? See already the critical comments of Dibelius on this matter in fames, 115. 
The most recent and, to my knowledge, most extensive treatment is that of L. T. 
Johnson, “The Mirror of Remembrance (James 1:22-25)," CBQ 50 (1988) 632-45. 

? So, e.g., Mayor, St. James, 72; Johnson, “Mirror.” So also apparently Ropes, 
who observes that Philo, in Vit. Cont. 10 $78, “compares the law (t vouoOeoia) to 
a mirror for the rational soul (t Aoyuci) woxn), in a manner which recalls James's 
figure" (St. Tames, 176). Ropes, however, does not interpret the implanted /ogos as 
human reason; his point, apparently, is rather that both writers consider the law 
to be a mirror of the soul. 

? So Laws, Epistle of James, 85-86. 

?5 So Dibelius, fames, 115; Blackman, Epistle of James, 64. 

** Thus Laws, who argues that the author intends to set up a contrast between 
the logos and a mirror, suggests that napaxdntw suggests a mere glance while katavoéo 
suggests a more careful consideration; the author thus implies that just a quick look 
in the Jogos is sufficient, while even close study of the image in the far inferior lit- 
eral mirror is futile (Epistle of James, 86). It is indicative of the confusion surround- 
ing the meaning of this simile that Johnson, who argues that the author intends to 
liken the logos to a mirror, argues precisely the opposite: that raparkóntæ suggests a 
more steady “gaze” while katavo£o connotes a more transitory “noticing” or “fleeting 
glance"! See Johnson, Letter of James, 207-9. On the significance of the use of these 
different terms, see below, note 30. 

23 Cf. Dibelius, ames, 114: “Merely hearing is equivalent to self-deception so long 


5 55 


as one believes that even then the word can still ‘save’. 
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of a distinction between the objects of the respective hearers’ atten- 
tion would only serve to distract one from what is clearly the root 
issue: the implanted logos which is “able to save your souls” must not 
only be “heard,” but “done” as well. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible, indeed probable, that the 
simile implies that the author understood the law to function in some 
sense as a mirror.” This would in fact be consistent with the use of 
mirror imagery by Greco-Roman moralists, as Johnson has shown,” 
while Dibelius’s view that the mirror appears in this passage merely 
as a result of a popular correspondence between mirrors and for- 
getting finds little support in the ancient literature.” Nonetheless, the 
remarkable divergence in the interpretation of this passage results 
precisely from the fact that this particular comparison is in any case 
not pursued. Rather, the only comparison that is explicit in the text 
is that drawn between the /ogos-hearer who is not also a doer and 
one who looks into a mirror. The comparison itself, moreover, is 
formulated specifically on the basis of three actions shared by these 
two types: the mere hearer is like a man who looks at his face in 
a mirror inasmuch as (s)he too [i] looks at him/herself, [ii] departs, 


? Note in this case the peculiar use of the phrase tò npóoonov tiG yevéogoG ADTOD 
to describe that which is seen in the mirror. Assuming such a comparison is at 
work, tfjg yeveoews might simply connote the “natural” face seen in a mirror (as 
opposed to the psychic reality reflected in the law of freedom); so, e.g., Johnson, 
“Mirror of Rembrance,” 634. However, given the author’s notion that “God gave 
birth (anexvnoev) to us" by means of logos—a birth which he has just mentioned 
in 1:18—31t might be taken more literally as “the face of one’s birth,” and thus as 
an allusion to the fact that the law reflects the logos that was was involved in “our” 
birth. Cf. in this respect Hort, Epistle of St. fames, 39: “The yéveotg is his birth 
strictly, in antithesis to his later degeneracy; but the face is the invisible face, the 
reflexion of God's image in humanity”; cf. Sidebottom, fames, fude and 2 Peter, 35. 
Note also in this connection Jas 3:9: toù &vOpanove touc kað’ Opoimow Oeod 
yeyovotac. If this is in fact the case, then dnoiog ùv (Jas 1:24) would most likely 
refer to the nature of the human being as Aoyikn; cf. in this case AC 7.39.2: “Let 
him [sc. the one who is to be baptized] learn the order of a distinguished creation, 
the sequence of providence... why the world came to be and why man was 
appointed a world citizen. Let him understand his own nature, of what sort it is 
(ENLYWOOKETH THV EAVTOD qoo, ota tic on pxeU) ; see further on this passage p. 118, 
above. Note also in this connection Philo, Vit. Cont. 78, where the law (fj vouoOeoía) 
is said to represent a mirror for the rational soul (fj Aoyucii yoxn). 

7 See Johnson, “Mirror,” 636-41. 

? Cf. Dibelius, fames, 115 with n. 115. Ludwig argues that the theme of “for- 
getfulness" in connection with the law is to be understood in light of the Jewish 
literature in particular (Wort als Gesetz, 168-69). 
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and [ui] immediately forgets what (s)he has seen (1:24).? Whether 
or not the use of a verb of “looking” in 1:25 implies a continuation 
of the mirror simile—and thus a further, if only implicit, likening of 
the hearer who zs a “doer,” too, to one who looks into a mirror— 
it is precisely these three actions which provide the basis for the 
comparison that is the chief concern of the passage: that of the “mere 
hearer” and the “doer.” The looking, departing, and forgetting of the 
mere hearer (1:24) are inevitably to be compared with the looking, 
remaining, and not forgetting of the doer (1:25).*° 

Though that which one has “heard” and not forgotten in 1:25 is 
understood to be that which was “seen” in the “perfect law of free- 
dom,” the elaboration as a whole, as pointed out above, assumes 
that both types of “hearer” in fact “hear” the same logos. The cru- 
cial difference between the “mere hearer” and the “hearer” who is 
also a “doer” lies in their actions subsequent to “hearing,” not in 
the object of their perception. The force of the comparison thus indi- 
cates that “hearing the logos’? and “looking into the perfect law of 
freedom” are equivalent actions. Indeed, it is through constant atten- 
tion to the perfect law of freedom that one becomes a “/ogos-doer.”*! 
As has been recognized by the majority of James’s interpreters, 


^? Note esp. the use of yap in 1:24: the mere hearer “is like a man looking at 
the face of his birth [or: natural face] in a mirror, for he looks at himself and 
departs and immediately forgets . . ." (I translate all of the verbs—perfect and aorist— 
of 1:24 with the present on the understanding that they all function essentially as 
gnomic aorists; see BDF §344; cf. MuBner, Der jakobusbrief, 105 n. 8. Ropes's view 
that the perfect dmeAnAv@ev is used “because of reference to a lasting state” [see St. 
james, 176-77] seems to me weak in light of the fact that the real “lasting state” 
with which the author is concerned is that of forgetfulness. The perfect is perhaps 
used above all for the sake of euphony [cf. dmeAnAvVev with éxneAGBeto], as Dibelius 
suggests [ fames, 115 n. 41].) 

°° [n fact, the use of a verb of “looking” at the beginning of 1:25 may be intended 
above all to make the comparison in terms of this series of three actions all the 
more explicit; cf. the somewhat different view of Dibelius, James, 116. It should also 
be noted, however, that the “law of freedom" is in fact a written law (see on this 
point below), and to this extent the use of a verb of "looking" is quite natural. In 
this connection, I find quite interesting a suggestion made by H. D. Betz, in a sem- 
inar on James at the University of Chicago, that napaxvrte (lit., “stoop,” “bend over") 
might suggest a reading posture. One should not in any case, with Johnson, see in 
TAPAKVTTW a contrast with katavoéw: the latter does not generally connote a “hasty 
glance” but, on the contrary, “contemplation” or considered reflection; see the entries 
for xatavoéo in BAGD and LSJ. 

31 [n 1:25, the ideal type is described as a nomthç £pyov, but clearly not in dis- 
tinction to the */ogos-doer." On the relation of “doing” logos to “doing” épya, see 
Chapter Five, under the heading “Logos and Erga.” 
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regardless of their divergent interpretations of the relationship assumed 
to exist between the /ogos and the mirror, the ease with which the 
author moves from logos to law in 1:21—25 indicates that “implanted 
logos” and “perfect law of freedom" are functionally equivalent terms.? 

As has been argued at length in the previous two chapters, this 
equation of implanted Jogos and law is rooted in Stoic philosophy. 
While James, despite the interpretations of ‘Theophylactus, Oecumenius 
and Dionysius bar Salibi, makes no mention of anything analogous 
to implanted preconceptions in this connection, the similarity of his 
equation of law and éugvtog Aóyoc to Cicero's definition of natural 
law in terms of ratio insita, the association of human reason with an 
£uputog vouos in the Apostolic Constitutions, the relationship between 
natural law and an £pqQvtog oxopa tod AOyou assumed by Justin Martyr, 
and the guvtos pvorkòs vóuoc of Methodius, can scarcely be dismissed 
as mere coincidence. James has not, alone among these authors, for- 
mulated this equation entirely apart from Stoic influence. The under- 
standing of law in the Letter of James, as in these diverse works, has 
been informed by the Stoic theory of natural law. 

James’s peculiarly lavish description of the law as one that is both 
“perfect” and “of freedom" is striking in this connection. One finds 
limited analogies for these individual epithets in other ancient liter- 
ature, but their combination here is extraordinary, and creates a 
quite emphatic effect.** Both, moreover, are best understood in light 
of the correlation of this law with 0 £uqvtoc Aóyoc. 


? In fact, many authors speak in terms of identity in this connection: see, e.g., 
Kühl, Die Stellung des Fakobusbriefes, 18-26; Ropes, St. James, 173; Dibelius, fames, 
116; Blackman, Epistle of James, 67; MuBner, Der Fakobusbrief, 107; Fabris, Legge, 154 
and passim; Martin, fames, 51; Vouga, L'Epítre de Saint Jacques, 65; Ludwig, Wort als 
Gesetz, 18 and passim; Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 135-44, 152-53; Tsuji, Glaube, 
108-10. Others are more reticent in this respect, but posit a very close relation 
between the law of freedom and the implanted logos nonetheless. See, e.g., Cadoux, 
The Thought of St. James, 74-76; Laws, Epistle of james, 79; Hoppe, Der theologische 
Hintergrund, 94—95; Johnson, Letter of James, 214. My own view is closer to these lat- 
ter authors: the "perfect law of freedom" represents a written. expression. of the 
implanted logos; while the two are thus functionally equivalent, they are not, strictly 
speaking, identical. See further on this below. 

3 Jas 1:25, vópov téAEtov tov tig £AevOeptac; cf. 2:12, vónoc &AevOsptac. 

?* For a suggestion regarding the rhetorical context in which James’s emphatic 
glorification of the law is to be understood, see the concluding chapter of this study. 
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The Law of Freedom 


As has often been pointed out, the concern for “freedom,” both in 
itself and in connection with law, are characteristically Greek, and 
typical of the Stoics in particular, whose paradox that “only the sage 
is free” was well known in antiquity.” Fabris was well aware of the 
Greek and especially Stoic precedents for James’s association of law 
and freedom.” Nonetheless, on the basis of the presence of clearly 
Jewish and Christian traditions in the context in which the expression 
"Jaw of freedom" 1s found in James, he concluded that it was nec- 
essary to explain the expression entirely without recourse to the Greek 
sources.” The logic of this conclusion, however, is quite problematic. 
As has been pointed out in our discussion of the implanted /ogos itself, 
such an interpretation fails to account for the possibility that the thought 
of James, like that of many other Christian authors of his period, 
represents a fusion of Hellenistic, Jewish and Christian concepts. 
Fabris's attempt to explain the repeated use of the expression “law 
of freedom" in James “on the basis of some supposedly pure OT 
and Jewish background" is not persuasive in any case.” The pri- 
mary "freedom" treated in the Hebrew scriptures is that social state 


3 For a discussion of the development of the Greek concept of freedom, see 
M. Pohlenz, Freedom in Greek Life and Thought: The History of an Ideal (Dordrecht-Holland: 
D. Reidel; New York: The Humanities Press, 1966); H. Schlier, "£Aeó0epoc, «tA.,” 
TDNT 2.487-96; H. D. Betz, Pauls Concept of Freedom in the Context of Hellenistic 
Discussions about the Possibilities of Human Freedom (Protocol of the 26th Colloquy of 
the Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture; Berkeley: 
The Center for Hermeneutical Studies in Hellenistic and Modern Culture, 1977); 
F. S. Jones, “Freedom,” ABD 2.855-59. For the Stoic interest in and understand- 
ing of freedom, see esp. Diog. Laert. 7.121 and 7.32—33; Cicero, Paradoxa Stoicorum 
5; Epictetus, Diss. 4.1; Philo, Every Good Man is Free, further Schlier, *éAeó0epoc," 
493-96; and Dibelius, fames, 116-17. 

°° Fabris, Legge, 33-42. 

? See ch. 3 of Fabris, Legge, and esp. p. 81: “E precisamente questo carattere 
biblico e giudaico del contesto delle formule di Giacomo che esclude l'ambiente 
greco e stoico come matrice delle nozioni di Giacomo." Fabris leaves himself some 
flexibility when he goes on to assert that the “somiglianze esterne" between the lan- 
guage of James and the Greek sources would allow at most the hypothesis that the 
author of James has infused Greek terminology with an entirely new meaning. His 
openness to this possiblity is somewhat puzzling inasmuch as he elsewhere makes 
the methodological point that a determination of the origin of an expression is deci- 
sive for its interpretation (see, e.g., Legge, 13, 32). He does not in any case seem to 
take this possibility seriously, as it is not discussed further. See further on Fabris 
above, Chapter One. 

%8 Jones, “Freedom,” 858, explicitly against Fabris. 
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opposed to literal slavery,? and the use of the term éAev8epia and 
its cognates in the LXX," as well as the usage in later Jewish lit- 
erature,* is largely consistent in this respect. It is not likely acci- 
dental, therefore, that one begins to find a clear and explicit interest 
in freedom as an abstract value in Jewish thought only from the 
Hasmonean and early Roman periods: in 1 and 2 Maccabees;* in 
the writings of Philo and Josephus; on the coins minted during the 
revolts from Rome;^ perhaps in the eschatological expectations of 4 


°° Cf. the comments of Jones, “Freedom,” 855. 

© éAevBepia is nearly always used in the LXX with reference to a social state 
of individuals, whether with reference to nobility (e.g., 1 Kgdms 17:25; 3 Kgdms 
20:8, 11; 2 Esdr 23:17) or, most often, in opposition to literal slavery (e.g., Exod 
21:2, 5, 26, 27; Lev 19:20; Deut 15:12, 13, 18; 21:14). It is telling in this connec- 
tion that, in contrast to the usual format for entries in TDMI, Schlier’s article on 
&AeóÜepoc, KtA. does not even include a section on the Jewish literature; see TDNT 
2.487—502. 

4 A.-M. Denis, Concordance Grecque des Pseudépigraphes d'Ancien Testament (Louvain- 
la-Neuve: Université catholique de Louvain, 1987) contains only twelve entries for 
cognates of éAev8epia, seven of which occur in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
three in the Letter of Aristeas, and one each in the Testament of Abraham (Recension 
A) and the Apocalypse of Sedrach. Again, the majority of these occur in connection 
with the social institution of slavery or literal captivity (T. Jud. 21:7; T. Naph. 1:10; 
T. jos. 1:5; 13:6; 14:1; T. Abr. A 19:7; Ep. Arist. 27; 37); though cf. the use of 
ehevVépioc in Ep. Arist. 246. On T. Jud. 4:3, see the immediately following note; 
on Apoc. Sedr. 8:12; T. Ben. 10:8; and 4 Ezra 13:25-26, 29 and 7:96-98, note 45. 

* Both 1 & 2 Maccabees depict the Maccabean revolt in terms of a quest for 
the freedom of Jerusalem (1 Macc 2:11; 14:25; 2 Macc 2:22; 9:13). Perhaps 
significantly, one such instance occurs in a letter purportedly from the hellenistic 
king Demetrius, which officially grants freedom to Jerusalem (1 Macc 15:7). Cf. 
T. Jud. 4:3, where Judah and his brothers are said to have “liberated” (h-/éAevBepmoopev) 
Hebron. For an earlier, but somewhat different, use of “freedom” as a political con- 
cept, see 1 Esdr 4:49. 

* According to Jones, discussion of the Exodus under the rubric of freedom such 
as is posited by Fabris first occurs in the writings of Philo and Josephus ( Freedom," 
856). Jones points out that Josephus also depicts both the Maccabean revolt and 
the first revolt against Rome in terms of a struggle for “freedom,” commenting that 

“it is not least in this point that Josephus is indebted to Greek and Roman histo- 
riography” (“Freedom,” 856). 

** See Fabris, Legge, 93, who must refer to the coins minted during the first val 
to demonstrate that the term mon (*freedom")—which is not found in biblical lit- 
erature—was even known in the first century CE. Note further in this connection 
that B. Kanel suggests that the shift from the legend “freedom (non, mn) of Zion” 
on the coins of the second and third years of the first revolt, to “for the redemp- 
tion (7827) of Zion" in the fourth year, has a religious significance: “Redemption 
seems to infer Messianic hopes current among the adherents of Bar Gioras... The 
era ‘Freedom of Zion’ had probably implied only political freedom" (“Ancient Jewish 
Coins and their Historical Importance,” BA 26 [1963] 57). So too, the shift from 
"redemption" in the first year of the second revolt to “freedom” in the second year: 
noting that in the papyri, the followers of Simon bar Kosiba continue in the sec- 
ond year to date documents with reference to “the redemption of Israel through 
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Ezra and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; and, finally, in a few 
passages from the rabbinic literature.*® 

Fabris's conclusion that “[i]] rapporto tra legge e libertà non è... 
un fatto isolato nell'ambiente biblico e giudaico, ma una struttura por- 
tante" based on the myth of the Exodus is in any case considerably 


Simon bar Kosiba, Prince of Israel," Kanel suggests that “the majority of the Rabbis 
opposed the claim of Simon to be styled ‘Prince of Israel’... as well as the assump- 
tion held by Rabbi Akiba that Simon was the redeemer of Israel; therefore in the 
second year of the revolt the terminology on the coins was changed to claim only 
political freedom" (zbid., 62). A similar interpretation is offered by Y. Meshorer, 
Ancient Jewish Coinage. Vol. II: Herod the Great through Bar Cochba (Dix Hills, NY: 
Amphora, 1982) 122-23, 150—52. If such a line of argument as these authors pro- 
pose is in fact correct, it tells quite strongly against Fabris's contention that "free- 
dom" and divine redemption go hand in the hand in ancient Jewish thought! 

9 See T. Ben. 10:8 (b) which, however, is clearly from a Christian hand: “and 
the Lord will first of all judge Israel for their wrongs toward him, for they did not 
believe God arrived in flesh [as] liberator" (ótt napayevepevov Ogóv £v capxi 
ehevBepwrtnv ovx éniotevoav); cited according to M. de Jonge, et al., The Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Critical Edition of the Greek Text (PVTG 1; Leiden: Brill, 
1978). R. H. Charles bracketed the entire clause as an interpolation, and the key 
term £AevÜOepotrv, which apparently occurs only in ms. b, was placed in the mar- 
gin of his critical edition; see The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
Edited from Nine MSS together with the Variants of the Armenian and Slavonic Versions and 
Some Hebrew Fragments (repr. ed.; Oxford: Oxford University Press; Hildesheim: Georg 
Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1960) 229. H. C. Kee, who generally follows the edi- 
tion of Charles, omits the clause altogether ("Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs," 
OTP 1.828). 

Cf. also 4 Ezra 13:25-26, where it 1s said either that the Messiah (so the Latin), 
or God through the Messiah (so most versions; cf. 13:29), “wall liberate his [sc. 
God's] creation” (liberabit creaturam. suam). This is echoed in 13:29, with God as its 
subject even in the Latin, and with human beings in particular as its object: “Behold, 
the days are coming when the Most High will begin to deliver those who are on 
the earth (quando incipiet Altissimus liberare eos qui super terram sunt)” (the translation is 
based on that of M. E. Stone, Fourth Ezra: A Commentary on the Book of Fourth Ezra 
[Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990] 392; I cite the Latin text as found in 
A. F. J. Klin, Der lateinische Text der Apokalypse des Esra [TU 131; Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1983]). See further 7:96-98, where those who have “kept the ways of the 
Most High,” after their death but before they reach their final heavenly destina- 
tion, will “see the straits and great toil from which they have been delivered (angus- 
tum et <labore> plenum quo liberati sunt), and the spaciousness (spatiosum) which they 
are to receive and enjoy in immortality” (the translation is again based on Stone, 
4 Ezra, 237). Stone points out that this passage is to be understood in light of the 
discussion of the “narrow road” which leads to the inheritance in 4 Ezra 7:3-13 
(ibid., 244); that is, what they are “delivered” or “liberated” from is the exceedingly 
difficult journey toward Israel's “portion.” Cf. further 4 Ezra 7:101. 

Note too, finally, Apoc. Sedr. 8:12 (= 8:10 in S. Agourides, “Apocalypse of Sedrach,” 
OTP 1.611), where the seer requests God to "free the human being from punish- 
ment" (éAevuÜ£pocov tov &vOpwnov £x thv xóAacw), i.e., esp. eschatological punish- 
ment; the Greek text is cited according to O. Wahl, Apocalypsis Esdrae. Apocalypsis 
Sedrach. Visio Beati Esdrae (PV TG 4; Leiden: Brill, 1977). 

*9 See Fabris, Legge, 84—103, 113-21, 130-31. 
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overdrawn.“ As Jones has pointed out, “[t]hough the redemption 
of Israel from slavery in Egypt is cited in support for the man- 
umission of Hebrew slaves in the 7th year (Deut 15:15), the OT 
does not develop a theology of freedom on the basis of the Exodus."** 
In fact, the interpretation of the Exodus under the rubric of "free- 
dom" is first evident in the wriüngs of Philo and Josephus." In any 
event, while the association of law and freedom (or disobedience and 
slavery) is occasionally made in the rabbinic literature,” a direct link 
between the two in a manner comparable to James's *law of free- 
dom" is rarely found elsewhere in the Jewish sources?! To be sure, 
given the combination of the Greek interest in freedom and the 
dynamics of covenantal thought, the ingredients for the formulation 
of a direct connection between obedience to the law and freedom 
were in place by the hellenisüc period; however, there is little evi- 
dence to support the thesis that this was a widespread Jewish senti- 
ment—let alone one that emerged entirely apart from Greek influence.” 

It is therefore striking that Philo and the author of 4 Maccabees, 
each of whom are clearly indebted to the Stoic understanding of law, 


4 Legge, 113. Cf. the similar judgment regarding Fabris in Klein, Ein vollkommenes 
Werk, 140 n. 120. Note that even with respect to the key evidence provided by the 
interpretation of Exod 32:16 (according to which nnn [“engraved”] is given the 
alternative vocalization rmm [“freedom”]), the rabbis disagreed regarding the significance 
of the “freedom” in question, i.e., whether it was best understood with reference 
to the exile, the angel of death, or suffering; see Legge, 84. Moreover, the inter- 
pretation of this passage in m. “Avot 6:2 has no clear connection to the Exodus 
myth, and seems, in fact, to envision an individual rather than a corporate free- 
dom; cf. Jones, “Freedom,” 856, who describes this passage as “[m]uch closer to 
the Stoic understanding of (internal) freedom.” 

*5 Jones, “Freedom,” 855; perhaps with an eye to Fabris: cf. Legge, 97—98. 

* See above note 43. 

5 See Fabris, Legge, 84-103, and further 113-21. See also, however, note 47 
above. 

? Certainly, given the circumstances in which the Maccabean revolt arose, the 
desired “freedom” was largely that to live and worship in accord with Jewish law; 
see, e.g., 2 Macc 2:22; cf. 1 Macc 2:6-13; 15:7. This, however, is quite different 
from the notion that the law itself guarantees freedom. 

> Johnson argues that “the idea [apparently, “that obedience to the law renders 
a person free"] is widespread enough... to make any direct dependence on Stoic 
ideas [on the part of the author of James] unnecessary" (Letter of James, 209). The 
signficance of the implicit distinction between “direct” and “indirect” dependence 
on Stoic ideas on the part of James here is not altogether clear; whatever the case, 
of “the examples from Jewish literature” which Johnson cites in support of his posi- 
tion, at least two of the three writings (Philo, That Every Good Man is Free and 4 
Maccabees) are obviously indebted to Stoicism in this respect. 
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both explicitly associate the law with freedom.? For the Stoics, 
¿àevÂepia was defined in terms of “living as one wishes,"?* which is 
to say, to be subject neither to hindrance (koA$001) nor compulsion 
(&voykàco),? and thus, in a word, to be the sole master of one- 
self.°° Such freedom is impossible if one longs for things which are 
not entirely under his or her own control, because one thereby ren- 
ders oneself subject to hindrance or compulsion.” If, on the other 
hand, one conforms one's will and aims entirely to those of God, 
everything will of necessity happen as one wishes; therefore, one will 
by definition be free. Thus Epictetus: 


But I have never been hindered (éxoA00nv) in the exercise of my will, 
nor have I ever been been subjected to compulsion (jvaykao8nv) against 
my will. And how is this possible? I have submitted my impulse (“od 
thv opuv)? unto God... He wills that I should choose (óppàv) some- 
thing; it is my will too. He wills that I should aim for (ópéyec0o1)? 
something, it is my will too. He wills that I should get something, it 
is my wish too. He does not will it; I do not wish it.” 


True freedom, therefore, “is not acquired by satisfying yourself with 
what you desire, but by destroying your desire” (od... exxAnpaocer 
tov ExiOvL0vHEvov ... GAAG &vaoxevf| tfj &uOvptoc).9! Indeed, desire 
and the other passions are the ultimate source of the soul’s slavery. 
In the words of Philo, “if the soul is driven by desire (€m@vpias), or 
enticed by pleasure (nóovfg) or diverted from its course by fear 


5 Cf. the discussion of these works by Fabris, Legge, 37—42. 

* Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.1: &Aed@epdc éotw 6 C@v ws BobAetar; cf. Cicero, Par. 5.34: 
Quid est enim libertas? potestas vivendi ut velis; Philo, Quod. Omn. Prob. Lib. 59: Gv ws 
BobAetor. This expression already had a substantial history in Greek thought; see 
Pohlenz, Freedom, 48 and 186 n. 50. 

? Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.1; Philo, Quod. Omn. Prob. Lib. 60; cf. Cicero, Par. 5.34. 

* Cf. adtompayia (Diog. Laert. 7.121; Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 21); adteGovo10g 
(Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.56, 62); aùtóvopoç (Diss. 4.1.56). 

? See esp. Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.62-84. Cf. Philo's discussion of the endurance of 
torture by Zeno the Eleatic and Anaxarchus in Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 105-109 (cf. 
Diog. Laert. 9.27, 59). 

58 Cf. Oldfather: “my freedom of choice.” On the Stoic understanding of opyn, 
see above, pp. 37f. 

5 I alter the translation of Oldfather, who renders ópéyeo0o1 “desire.” Such a 
translation might create a certain confusion given the common use of this English 
term to translate éxiBvpeiv and its cognates, which connote something quite different; 
cf. e.g. Diss. 4.1.175, which is cited immediately below. On the Stoic understanding 
of Ope£Gic, see further Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 114—26 and 224—42, esp. 235-37. 

°° Cf. Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.89. 

9! Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.175. 
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(óB), or shrunken by grief (Aónn), or helpless in the grip of anger 
(Opyijc), it enslaves itself and makes him whose soul it is a slave to 
a host of masters." ? Freedom consists, rather, in obedience to God.9 
Specifically, says Philo, this entails living in accord with “right rea- 
son," the true divine law: 


just as with cities, those which lie under an oligarchy or tyranny suffer 
enslavement, because they have cruel and severe masters, who keep 
them in subjection under their sway, while those which have laws to 
care for and protect them are free, so, too, with men. Those in whom 
anger (6pyn) or desire (éri8upío) or any other passion (tı &ÀAo náoc), 
or, again, any insidious vice (kakia) holds sway, are entirely enslaved, 
while all whose life is regulated by law are free (Goo1 dé petà vópov 
C@ow, &Ae00epouU. And right reason is an infallible law (vopog dé cyevdic 
ò òpĝòç Aóyoc) engraved ... by immortal nature on the immortal mind, 
never to perish. So, one may well wonder at the short-sightedness of 
those who... deny that right reason, which is the fountainhead of all 
other law, can impart freedom to the wise, who obey all that it pre- 
scribes or forbids. 


Thus, too, can the author of 4 Maccabees extol the reasoning faculties 
(Aoywpot) of the seven brothers as “freest of the free” (éAevBépav 
éAevBVepmtator) in light of their ability to overcome their passions and 
remain faithful to the law, despite the tortures of Antiochus Epiphanes.” 

To be sure, the fact that James shows no interest in “freedom” 
apart from his obvious desire to associate it with law prohibits one 
from drawing any decisive conclusions regarding his understanding 
of the concept, or even how, precisely, he conceived of its relation 
to law.? On the other hand, that he describes as vópoc éAevBepiac 


9? Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 159; cf. 17—18; see further Cicero, Paradoxica Stoicorum 
5, passim. 

$$ Cf. Seneca, De Vita Beata 15.7: deo parere libertas est; further Epictetus, Diss. 
4.1.91-110. 

“t Philo here alludes to the associaton of law and freedom found in Greek pont: 
ical thought; see on this Schlier, *£AeóOepoc," 488-92. 

5 Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 45-47 (with a clear allusion to the Stoic definition of 
law); cf. 62. See also Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.158, where Diogenes is said to be free because 
he did not consider his body to be his own, because he needed nothing (oddev 
ó£opa), and because “the law (0 vópoc), and nothing else, is everything" to him. 

© 4 Macc 14:2; cf. in this respect Philo’s discussion of Zeno the Eleatic and 
Anaxarchus (see above note 57); and further Epictetus, Diss. 4.1.90, 172. On the 
parallel use of the phrase BacU.éov BacUuxoteporin this connection in 4 Maccabees, 
see immediately below. 

?7 Conversely, the author speaks of “slavery” only in a positive sense, when 
describing himself (or his literary persona) as 0£00 kai xvptov Inood Xipiotod 600A0c 
(Jas 1:1). Presumably, he understands such “slavery” to be anything but opposed 
to £AevÜOepíta. 
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precisely that law which he equates with the implanted Jogos is scarcely 
coincidental,? and is at the very least suggestive of his understand- 
ing of the term. In fact, the logos of James, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, functions above all in opposition to desire (éni8vpia) 
and the pleasures (oi ndovat); indeed, James's admonitions to “receive” 
the implanted logos and to become a “logos-doer” by giving constant 
attention to the "law of freedom" come on the heels of an argu- 
ment that human individuals, not God, are responsible for tempta- 
tion, and is coupled, further, with a charge to lay aside all vice 
(kakia), and anger (ópyf) in particular. What is clear in any case 
-is that the author is obviously eager to associate the law with “free- 
dom"; and his equation of it with “the implanted Jogos” is a move 
that immediately warrants this association. 


$$ So also the libertatis lex of Irenaeus (A. H. 4.34.4) which, though identified with 
"the word of God, preached by the apostles,” includes the “natural precepts” which 
were ab initio infixa... hominibus, these, according to Irenaeus, were given to Israel 
in the form of the decalogue, and brought to fulfillment by Christ (4. H. 4.15.1; 
see further 4.16). Note also the connection assumed between freedom and ratio- 
nahty in, e.g., A. H. 4.4.3; cf. 4.2.4. At the same time, however, the “freedom” 
which is characteristic of this "law" is opposed to the “slavery” which character- 
izes the remainder of Jewish law (e.g., A. H. 4.9.1-2; 4.13.4), which was imposed, 
at least in part, as a result of Israel's proclivities toward idolatry (A. H. 4.14—15); 
this polemical use of the concept of “freedom” is somewhat reminiscent of Gal 
4:21—5:1. See further on Irenaeus’s notion of natural law W. R. Schoedel, “The 
Appeal to Nature in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought” (Ph. D. diss., 
University of Chicago, 1963) 435-43. 

Note in this connection Davids’s formulation of the problem of the “law of free- 
dom” in James: “... unless one finds specific Stoic concepts (such as natural law 
or passionless life) [in James] it is more likely that he [sc. the author of James] is 
still within a Jewish Christian world” (Epistle of fames, 99). In fact, the author of 
James not only draws on the Stoic equation of law and £uqvtog Aóyoc, but under- 
stands this Aóyog to function above all in opposition to ém8vpia and ai n6ovat; on 
this latter point, see Chapter Five. Whatever the case, Davids's assumption of a 
sharp dichotomy between the concept of freedom in the “Jewish Christian world” 
and in Greek thought is problematic. 

9? On the meaning of kakia here, see the remarks of Johnson, Letter of fames, 201. 

7 Cf. m this respect Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 45-47, cited above. (On the 
relation of Jas 1:21 to 1:20 and 1:13-18, see below.) Cf. the comment of Reicke, 
The Epistles of fames, Peter, and fude, 23-24: "['The expression ‘law of liberty'] may 
have been inspired by the Stoic ideal of freedom, according to which men ought 
to strive for independence from every passion of the soul, such as anger, fear, etc. 
Freedom of this kind is of interest here since in vss. 19-21 the author admonishes 
his readers to shun wrath and all evil passions." 

7 [t is of course possible that the author's interest in “freedom” works on more 
than one level; cf. in this respect Irenaeus's /zbertatis lex and above note 68. This 
possiblity is at least implicitly recognized, for example, by Dibelius, who interprets 
James’s “law of freedom” in light of both Stoic concepts and a supposed freedom 
from “the burden of ritualism” on the part of Christians who found, in the teaching 
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The Perfect Law 


Similarly, while a certain analogy for James's description of his law 
as “perfect” is found in LXX Ps 18:8 (ô vópog tod Kvpiov &quopoc)," 
the epithet téAeioc, too, is best understood in light of the equation 
of the law with the implanted logos.” The apologetic comparison with 
other (imperfect) laws which this description implies is characteristic 
of ancient treatments of natural law. Zeno himself, in his Republic, 
had envisioned a state in which the different local systems of justice 
(iios SuKaioic) were replaced by the Kot dc vópoc."^ Similarly, Philo 
contrasts “right reason” with the laws of Solon and Lycurgus: it is 
“engraved not by this mortal or that and, therefore, perishable as 
he, nor on parchment or slabs, and, therefore, soulless as they, but 
by immortal nature on the immortal mind, never to perish.” It is, 
in short, an “infallible” or “trustworthy” law (vopoc &wevóng).? Justin, 
too, contrasts the conflicting human laws (tods vépovs tHv &vOponov), 
each of which contains some mix of proper and improper elements, 
to the “right reason” of Christ, which dispelled the confusion engen- 
dered by this diversity by presenting the true law, the law of nature." 

In fact, the theme of perfection emerges elsewhere in James par- 
ticularly in association with logos and the resistance of desire. The 
“perfect man" (téAeog avnp) is identified explicitly as one who does 
not stumble £v Aóyo (3:2)—a phrase which surely intends a reference 
to speech, but speech, more specifically, in its relation to the implanted 
logos. ‘The definition of such a téAeiog as one who is able to “bridle 


of Jesus, “a new law"; see fames, 116-20. On the author's interest in freedom, see 
the Conclusion of this study. 

” Cf. MT Ps 19:8: nan. Cf. further the similar description of the law of the 
Jews, owing to its supposed divine origin, as “pure” or “without contamination” 
(&xépotov) in Ep. Arist. 31. Note, however, that in this latter passage the law is also 
described as “most philosophical" (qiAocogotépav); cf. in this respect the presen- 
tation of the law of Moses in 4 Maccabees as the “philosophy” of the Jews (see above, 
Chapter Three). While Ps.-Aristeas, unlike the author of the latter work, stops short 
of identifying Jewish law with natural law, it is the implication of the work as a 
whole—and of this passage in particular—that it represents the Jewish “philoso- 
phy," and one which ranks among the best of the Greek philosophies, not least 
owing to its divine origin. 

3 In what follows I assume the discussion of perfection found in the following 
chapter, under the heading “téAetoc.” 

™ SVF 1.262; on this passage see further above, pp. 32f. 

^ Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 46; the translation of &wevóng as “infallible” is Colson's. 
Note that despite Philo’s disparaging reference to “parchment” and “slabs” here, 
the equation of the law of Moses with natural law is nonetheless assumed through- 
out his writings; see, e.g., Opif. 3, and above, Chapter Three. 

© App. 9.3—4. 
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his whole body” (Jas 3:2) is in fact reminiscent of the complete self- 
mastery which, for the Stoic, comprises the true freedom of the sage. 
And while the failure to resist the temptation of desire (énx1Qvpia) 
results in “sin,” the endurance of such temptation—and thus the 
"doing" of /ogos—31s said to manifest itself in a “perfect deed" (téAe10v 


£pyov)."' 


The Royal Law 


A word should also be said in this connection regarding the use of 
the phrase “royal law” (vóuog BaoAikoc) in Jas 2:8. The problem of 
the significance of the epithet “royal” here is complicated by the fact 
that, ultimately, it is not entirely clear whether it is used to describe 
“the whole law” (cf. 2:10), that is, the “perfect law of freedom,” or 
to describe Lev 19:18 in particular. If, as is more likely, the former 
is the case,” it is noteworthy that this association, too, has good 
Greek and Stoic precedents.” Of particular interest in the present 
context is 4 Macc 14:2, where the reasoning faculties (Aoyitopot) of 
the seven brothers, whose dominance of the passions is such that 
they can resist the tortures ordered by the “tyrant” (not Baowvevde! 
cf. 4 Macc 5:1, 14, 27) Antiochus and thus avoid apostasy from the 
law, are lauded as both £AevOépov éAev8epmrtator (“freest of the free") 
and BaociAéov BaoiAik@tepot (“more royal than kings”). One might 
note further in this connection Philo’s view that the sage will “hold 
that nothing is more royal than virtue (BaoiAikmtepov oddev Gp_Etiis),” 
and will thus “not fear the orders of others whom they regard as 
subordinates”; literal kings, on the other hand, are “more often in 
the position of the sheep than of the shepherd” since they are caught 
“in the snares of pleasure" (nå&yars nóovfic).? Understood in this light, 
the law of James would be described as “royal” inasmuch as obedience 


7 Jas 1:2-4; cf. 1:13-15, and further 1:25: it is through constant attention to the 
“perfect law" that one becomes a “deed-doer.” See further on this point Chapter 
Five, under the heading “Logos and Erga.” 

? I am inclined to agree with scholars such as Ropes, Dibelius, Fabris, Wachob 
and Johnson—against those like Kühl, Hort, Mufiner, Laws and Ludwig—that the 
vóuoc BociuAwkóc refers to “the whole law," i.e., to the “perfect law of freedom,” 
esp. as the nine other occurrences of vopoc in James (four of which occur in 2:8-12) 
clearly refer to the law as a whole. 

? See Meyer, Rätsel, 150—53; Fabris, Legge, 44—46; see further above, p. 94f on 
Philo. 

$9 Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. 154 and 31. 
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to it renders one “kingly,” just as obedience to the “perfect law of 
freedom" renders one “perfect” and “free.” At the same time, there 
is likely some connection between the description of the law as royal 
in 2:8 and the reference to the “kingdom” (BaciAeio) God promised 
“to those who love him" in 2:5.?! The two, however, are not mutu- 
ally exclusive options; indeed, the adjective may have been attrac- 
tive to the author precisely because it works on more than one level.” 


Conclusion: Tames and the Stoics on Law 


The understanding of law in the Letter of James 1s indebted to Stoic 
philosophy. James’s use of the terms “implanted Jogos” and law as 
functional equivalents derives from the Stoic identification of human 
reason as a divinely given natural law. His lavish description of this 
law as one that is both “perfect” and “of freedom” is also best under- 
stood in light of the Stoics. 

Like the various works examined in the previous chapter, how- 
ever, James’s presentation of these philosophical ideas is also informed 
by his adherence to traditions and historical convictions alien to 
Stoicism; ideas and beliefs with which the Stoic understanding of the 
logos innate in each human individual was not originally associated. 
This is evident particularly where the author speaks of the implanted 
logos with language that is more typical of Jewish and Christian than 
Stoic literature. James’s notions that this logos can be “heard” and, 
in some sense, “received” in particular suggest that he, like the Jewish 
and Christian authors examined in the previous chapter, assumes 
that this Jogos has some external, verbal form. How does he conceive 
of that form? What is the “perfect law which is of freedom"? 


THe Law or FREEDOM AND [THE TORAH 


The “perfect law of freedom” that James correlates with the implanted 
logos in 1:21—25 is referred to with a more abbreviated expression 
in 2:12, where the “brothers and sisters” are warned that they should 


5! Cf. Johnson, Letter of James, 230. Note especially in this connection that the 
phrase toig ayan@ow avtov, used here to designate those to whom the kingdom 
was promised, is a formulaic expression typically used in Jewish literature with ref- 
erence to those who are faithful to God’s law. See below, p. 166. 

9 Cf. in this respect the author's use of the expression “law of freedom,” on 
which see, in this connection, the Conclusion of this study. 
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"speak (AaAeite) and act (noveite) as those about to be judged by the 
law of freedom" (ià vopov éAevVepiac). The references to speech 
and particularly “doing” in connection with the law of freedom in 
this admonition echo the general treatment of these themes in 
1:19—26.9 In 2:12, however, the author has a specific type of speech 
and action in mind: the warning appears at the conclusion of an 
extended admonition against “acts of partiality” (2:1—13). In fact, the 
warning of 2:12 comes right on the heels of an argument intended 
to prove that showing partiality is a transgression of the law (2:8-11).9* 
If, then, this warning is to make any sense in its context, the “law 
. of freedom" by which the “brothers and sisters” will ultimately be 
judged must be the same law which excludes acts of partiality. Jas 
2:8-11 thus emerges as a critical passage for determining which law, 
precisely, is referred to as the “perfect law of freedom”; indeed, as 
the only passage in the entire work in which the author explicitly 
identifies commands included in this law, it is the critical passage in 
this respect.® 

Despite Dibelius’s claim that “in his ritual and moral injunctions 
the author does not have the Mosaic law in mind at all,” but rather 
Christianity itself “as a new law,” it is clear from the outset that the 
“perfect law of freedom” bears some significant relation to the Torah.® 
The love command is quoted in 2:8 with specific reference to its 
context within the Torah (kata thv ypagnv). Similarly, the fact that 
the LXX order is followed when reference is made to the law’s com- 
mands regarding murder and adultery suggests that here, too, it is 


53 The difficulty in using the same English term to translate toiéo and its cog- 
nates idiomatically throughout the letter should not obscure the fact that the same 
Greek verb is being used in 2:12 as in 1:22-25. The connection between 2:12 and 
James | is also recognized, e.g., by Ropes, St. fames, 201. 

8* See further below. 

5 Both Dibelius and Fabris view Jas 1:27, where the author defines characteris- 
tics of “pure and undefiled religion,” as being significant in this respect as well; see 
Dibelius, fames, 116; and Fabris, Legge, 64-66, 73, 160-65 (though cf. further 176). 
However, while Jas 1:27 is undoubtedly revealing of issues which are especially 
important to the author, it does not address the question of the precise commands 
which the law of freedom contains in the same way as does Jas 2:8-12. 

Dibelius, fames, 18 and 119; see further 116-20. Dibelius felt that both the 
expression "law of freedom" and the author's silence on matters such as circumci- 
sion, diet and the Sabbath were decisive in this respect. He describes the content 
of this “new law" as “Jesus’s words as well as the ethics which developed from 
them or were contained in his words" (zbzd., 119). Note also, however, that Dibelius 
himself elsewhere suggests that "core" of the "new Christian law" was "the ethical 
teaching of the old Jewish law” (2bid., 143). 
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particularly the scriptural commands which are view." The precise 
relation of the “law of freedom” to the Torah, however, is obscured 
by several factors. First, it is not immediately clear if it is specifically 
a scriptural command that is at stake in connection with the main 
concern of the passage, acts of partiality. The Torah does contain 
several such prohibitions (Lev 19:15; Deut 16:19; cf. Deut 1:16-17), 
but some interpreters remain skeptical as to whether James intends 
a reference to the biblical command in particular as opposed to some 
more general prohibition of partiality, as found elsewhere in tradi- 
tional Christian instruction. Second, the love command mentioned 
in Jas 2:8, of course, receives special emphasis in a number of 
Christian works as a (or even the) central command of Jewish law. 
Thus a number of exegetes have argued that, while the author does 
have a scriptural prohibition in mind in 2:1-13, the argument of 
2:8-11 assumes that showing partiality is a transgression not simply 
because it is prohibited by the Torah, but, more specifically, because 
it is excluded by the love command.” According to Luke Timothy 
Johnson, for example, the author of James regards the Torah (and 
the Jewish scriptures generally) as something which only lays out 
concrete examples of what the “law of love” requires.? Evaluation 


?' D. Deppe, The Sayings of Jesus in the Epistle of James (Chelsea: MI: Bookcrafters, 
1989) 35-36; W. H. Wachob, ““The Rich in Faith’ and ‘the Poor in Spirit: The 
socio-rhetorical function of a saying of Jesus in the epistle of James" (Ph.D. Diss., 
Emory University, 1993) 213-23, 273-79. LXX Deut 5:17-18 reverses the MT 
order of these two commands; LXX Exod 20:13-15 likewises places the adultery 
command before that concerning murder, and in addition places the prohibition of 
stealing between them. To be sure, the author of James's use of uy plus the aor. 
subj. for these commands is different from both LXX Exod 20:13, 15 and Deut 
5:17-18; but cf. Mark 10:19 par. Luke 18:20. 

8 C. Burchard seems to consider it to be equally plausible that this prohibition 
is merely part of the nebulous mass of paraenetic material available to early Christians 
(“Nachstenliebegebot, Dekalog und Gesetz in Jak 2, 8-11," Die Hebraische Bibel und 
thre zweifache Nachgeschichte: Festschrift fiir Rolf Rendtorf zum 65. Geburtstag [ed. E. Blum 
et al.; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1990] 27); Davids considers an explicit ref- 
erence to a biblical command by James to be no more than “an attractive hypoth- 
esis” ( fames, 115). Dibelius, on the other hand, sees the influence of Lev 19:15 as 
the result of the author’s dependence upon a supposed “Jewish paraenesis which 
dealt with partiality in the context of its treatment of love on the basis of Lev 19” 
(James, 142); in this respect he nears the later position of L. T. Johnson, “The Use 
of Leviticus 19 in the Letter of James," JBL 101 (1982) 391—401. 

$9 See in greatest detail Wachob, “Rich in Faith," 197-223, esp. 198-212. 

9 See esp. Johnson, “The Use of Leviticus 19." Johnson's understanding of the 
author of James’s approach to the Torah is also well illustrated in zdem, “Mirror of 
Rembrance,” 641-45. Note in this connection that Johnson apparently considers 
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of the author's understanding of the relation of “love of neighbor” 
to the partiality command on one hand, and to “the whole law” 
(2:10) on the other, are thus critical for determining his general 
approach to the Torah. Third, the letter is silent on issues such as 
diet, ritual purification, the calendar and circumcision. Given this 
silence, one can do little more than speculate on their role in the 
author’s view of law; and the conclusions one draws from this silence 
will likely depend as much or more upon one’s understanding of the 
place of such Jewish practices in emerging Christianity in general as 
upon interpretation of James itself. Nonetheless, given the impor- 
tance of these matters in the formation of groups within the Christian 
movement, this question deserves at least some attention. These three 
issues will be dealt with in turn. 


Acts of Partialty in 2:1—13 


Jas 2:1-13, as a coherent argument against the practice of partial- 
ity, represents a discrete section within James.?' In 2:1 the audience 
is instructed not to “have the faith" of Jesus Christ together “with 
acts of partiality” (£v rpoownoAnuyiatc).”” What “partiality” entails is 


the author of James to have understood the Jewish scriptures in general (however 
precisely his “canon” may or may not have been defined) to represent the “law of 
freedom”: of the several “models for imitation” which he finds in James, only one 
(Abraham) is actually found in the Torah (contrast Rahab, Elijah and Job); see esp. 
“Mirror of Rembrance,” 641-42. 

?! Thus, e.g., does Dibelius refer to it as “A Treatise on Partiality” (James, 124); 
cf. Chaine, Saint jacques, 39: “Ne faire pas acception de personnnes”; Hauck, Die 
Kirchenbriefe, 14-16: “Keine Verachtung der Armen”; MuBner, Der fakobusbrief, 114: 
"Personenkult und kommende Gericht"; Cantinat, Les Epitres, 119: “Réprobation de 
la partialité”; Fabris, Legge, 66 (cf. 165): “Parenesi contro il favoritismo”; Davids, 
Epistle of fames, 105: “No Partiality is Allowable.” See further Burchard, “Nachsten- 
liebegebot,” 520ff and esp. the recent analyses of 2:1-13 in light of ancient rhetoric 
by Wachob (“The Rich in Faith”) and D. F. Watson (“James 2 in Light of Greco- 
Roman Schemes of Argumentation," MIS 39 [1993] 94-121, esp. 102-108). While 
Johnson recognizes that Jas 2:8-13 “is not in the least a transition to another topic 
than that pursued in 2:1—7" (Letter of fames; 235), he nonetheless presents James 2 
as “a single argument" made up of three discrete sections: 2:1—7; 8-13; 14-26 (ibid., 
218-19). Johnson is certainly correct to emphasize the overarching unity of James 
2 (see on this also Watson, “James 2," and further below, the Conclusion of this 
study); however, his separation of the chapter into three sections gives the impres- 
sion that 2:8-13 and 2:1-7 are no more closely related to each other than they 
are to 2:14—26, while in fact they form, together, a single argument against the 
practice of partiality. See further on this below. 

? On the precise force of the phrase £v npoocwnoànpuyiar as “a designation of 
accompanying circumstance," see Dibelius, fames, 126 n. 9. For the phrase £yew 
niotic, cf. Jas 2:14, 18. 
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illustrated in an example, framed as an accusatory rhetorical ques- 
tion, which contrasts the deference shown to a wealthy man with 
the disrespectful treatment of a poor man as both enter a "syna- 
gogue” (2:2-4, ovvaywyn).”? After a further series of rhetorical ques- 
tions intended to reveal that such behavior disregards both the 
precedent set by God's treatment of the poor (2:5b—6a) and the audi- 
ence's own social experience at the hands of the wealthy (2:6b, 7), 
the author proceeds to argue more formally that such behavior is a 
transgression of the law (2:8-11, esp. 2:9). In 2:8-9, showing par- 
tiality and thus transgressing the law are juxtaposed with fulfilling 
the “royal law” by loving one's neighbor as oneself. The love com- 
mand is quoted from the LXX, and cited with specific reference to 
its scriptural context (2:8, katà thy ypo«nv). It is therefore striking 
that within the Torah, just prior to the command regarding love of 
neighbor (Lev 19:18), one finds a prohibition of partiality (Lev 19:15): 


You shall not render an unjust judgment; you shall not be partial to 
the poor (LXX: oo Anuwy npóconov ntwyod), or defer to the great: with 
justice you shall judge your neighbor. 


A number of interpreters have thus concluded that the argument from 
the law in 2:8-11 is made with the prohibition of partiality as found 
in the Torah in mind.” The citation of the love command specifically 
as "scripture" would thus serve to point to the written context of 
Lev 19:18, where one also finds an injunction against partiality. 


? Against, e.g., Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 61 n. 3, the image of these two 
“going into" (eloépxopoa eic) the ovvaywyn and then being seated suggests that the 
term is used of the meeting place of the assembly rather than the assembly iself. 
(Cf. the use of £xkAnota with the latter meaning in Jas 5:14.) The author's use of 
this term is interesting given other aspects of the work which seem to suggest a 
self-understanding which is not formulated over-against “Judaism,” e.g., the address 
of the letter to "the twelve tribes," on which see the preliminary remarks in M. A. 
Jackson-McCabe, “A Letter to the Twelve Tribes in the Diaspora: Wisdom and 
‘Apocalyptic’ Eschatology in James” (SBLSP 35 [1996]) 510-15. It is, however, by 
no means decisive in this respect: as Dibelius points out, even Marcionite Christians 
could use ovvaywyn as a term of self-reference, whether with respect to their meet- 
ing place or the community itself; see Dibelius, fames, 132-34. 

** Cf. Burchard, “Nachstenliebegebot,” 524f. “Sprache und Sache wechseln [in 
2:8-11]. Statt rhetorischen Fragen Argumentation mit wenn und weil, allgemeine 
moralische Urteile auf Grund von Normen statt Kennzeichen von Personengruppen." 

5 Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 66-69; Ropes, St. fames, 199; MuBner, Der Jakobusbrief, 
124; Laws, Epistle of fames, 114; Ludwig, Wort als Gesetz, 172; Johnson, “The Use 
of Leviticus 19," 393; idem, Letter of James, 231; cf. Martin, fames, 64, 68; and Klein, 
Ein vollkommmenes Werk, 148 n. 171. 
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This much is in fact confirmed by a comparison of the author's 
illustration of “acts of partiality” in 2:2-3 with other ancient treat- 
ments of the theme. Immediately following the initial admonition 
against such acts in 2:l, the author offers an example of the type 
of behavior he has in mind in order to explain the relevance of this 
exhortation for his audience: 


My brothers and sisters, do not hold the faith of our glorious Lord 
Jesus Christ? with acts of partiality (év npoconoAnpwíoiug). For if into 
your synagogue should come a man with gold rings and brilliant clothes, 
and at the same time a poor man in filthy clothes should enter, but 
you look to the one wearing the brilliant clothes and you say, “you sit 
here, in an honored place" (xaAào)," while to the poor man you say, 
“you stand there" or “sit beneath my footstool”, have you not made dis- 
tinctions among yourselves? and become judges who reason evilly??? 


? On the somewhat awkward toñ kupiov huv Inood Xpioto tis 6ó&nc, see esp. 
Dibelius, james, 126-28; more recently, Wachob, “The Rich in Faith,” 148-59. 

? Ropes sought to account for this adverb by hypothesizing a conversational use 
of this term analogous to the English “please” (St. fames, 190). Regardless of any 
such convention, its primary effect in James is to contrast the “honor” shown to 
the rich man in the seat given him with the “dishonor” shown to the poor man; 
note in this respect 2:6a: by acting in this way, the addressees have “dishonored 
the poor” (opeig 62 Htywdoate tov ntoxóv). Cf. Wachob, “The Rich in Faith,” 167, 
190-92. It is also likely that the much discussed invitation to the poor man to sit 
DEO TO DTONOStoV pov (“under my footstool”) in 2:3 is to be regarded less as realis- 
tic dialogue than as an hyperbole which makes the point regarding the humiliation 
of the poor man painfully clear; cf. the use of the image of the footstool in LXX 
Ps 109:1 (= Ps 110:1). Cf. Ward, “Communal Concern," 94f. 

? On the problems in the interpretation of od diexpiOnte ¿v &avtotc, see Dibelius, 
James, 136-37, and further R. B. Ward, “Partiality in the Assembly: James 2:2-4,” 
HTR 62 (1969) 87-97. Some have found the use of d:axpiveoBoar in 1:6 to be deci- 
sive, and thus translate the clause in light of the theme of division within individ- 
ual human beings which is so prominent in the letter (cf, e.g., the figure of the 
diyvyoc in 1:8, 4:8); so, e.g., Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 85: “Are you not divided 
in yourselves?, z.e., guilty of duyvyia.” In fact, Dibelius's objection to this, viz., that 
the example of 2:2-3 does not concern a wavering between “the world" and God 
(James, 136-37), seems to me to be quite off the mark: such a courting of the rich 
to the dishonor of the poor might be taken to signify precisely that lack of faith in 
the providence of God against which the author rails in James 1 and 4:1-6 (see 
the discussion of these passages below, in Chapter Five). At the same time, how- 
ever, given the association of partiality with “judgment” and making unjust dis- 
tinctions between people on the basis of their social status, it seems likely that the 
connotation of “judging” or “making distinctions” is foremost on the author’s mind. 
Mitton suggests that the author plays on both senses of the verb (Epistle of James, 
84); cf. in this respect the author's use of ÓwAoyiopóv in 2:4, on which see the fol- 
lowing note. 

? The characterization of those who show partiality as those with “evil reason- 
ings" (StaAoyloL@v novnpóv) is noteworthy, for, as we have seen, the law which 
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This example, as definitive of the type of behavior that the author 
has in mind, is fundamental to the elaboration as a whole: it 1s an 
example of the “partiality” (xpoowxoAnpyia) that, he will argue, ren- 
ders one a transgressor of the law.'” 

The nominal and verbal forms of zrpoconoAÀnuwto, not evident 
prior to their occurrence in several Christian works of the first and 
second centuries, are compound forms of the expression npócconov 
AapBavew, with this, in turn, being a rather literal translation of the 
Hebrew mÐ swi.'°' As used in the Hebrew Bible and LXX, these 
expressions do not necessarily carry a negative connotation. Such 
a connotation 1s frequent, however, in judicial contexts, often imply- 
ing particularly—as in Lev 19:15—a subversion of justice. 9? It is this 
negative usage which becomes most prominent in later Jewish and 
Christian literature, whether or not the term is associated with a for- 
mal judicial setting. '?* 

In conformity to this later usage, rpoocwnxoAnpytia carries a clearly 
negative connotation in Jas 2:1-13. Here it is flatly stated that faith 
is not to be held èv npoomnoAnpyiats (2:1), and that those who act 
in this way “work sin, being convicted by the law as transgressors” 
(2:9). Typical, too, is the application of the concept particularly to the 
disparate treatment of people on the basis of their socio-economic 
standing;'? and the characterization of those who act in this manner 
as "judges," moreover, recalls the common judicial associations of 
the term.'°° 


such people thereby transgress (see 2:8-12) is itself equated with ò £Éuqvtog Aóyoc. 
There may in fact be a pun at work here, for diaAoytopoc, as Ward points out 
(*Partiality," 94 n. 32), can also have the more technical legal sense of “verdict”; 
see BAGD, ówAoyionóg $1. The audience would thus be characterized both as 
judges who “reason evilly" and “judges with evil verdicts.” Such wordplay is by no 
means unknown to this author; cf., e.g., his description, in 2:20, of ù niotis xopic 
TOV Épyov as àpyn: it is “useless,” but more literally &-£pyóc. 

100 Cf. Wachob, “Rich in Faith,” 199 n. 163. This point will become clearer in 
what follows. | 

|)! E. Lohse, “npoownov, x1À.," 7DNT 6. 779-80. On the use of such expressions 
in the Jewish and Christian literature, see further Ward, “Communal Concern,” 41-77. 

'2 Davids, Epistle of fames, 105-6. 

103 Cf. Deut 1:16-17; Deut 16:18-20; 2 Chron 19:5-7; Prov 18:5. 

104 The term is explicitly connected with a (divine or human) judicial setting in 
Sir 35:14—16; PssSol 2:18; Rom 2:11; Did. 4:3; Ep. Barn. 4:12; 1 Pet 1:17; such a 
setting also seems to be implied in Col 3:25 (cf. Eph 6:9); Pol. Phil. 6:1. This asso- 
ciation 1s less clear in Sir 4:22, 27; Gal 2:6; Luke 20:21 (cf. Mark 12:14 par. Matt 
22:16); Jude 16; / Clem 1:3; Acts 10:34. 

105 Cf. Lev 19:15; Deut 1:16-17; Eph 6:9; cf. Deut 10:17; Sir 35:14-16. 

t While the author does use judicial language here, it is doubtful that he has 
a formal judicial setting in mind; see further on this below, note 118. 
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Ihe use of the term with reference particularly to disparate seat- 
ing arrangements, on the other hand, is not widespread. Analogies are 
found, however, in the rabbinic literature. R. B. Ward has pointed 
out that rabbinic interpretation of the instructions for judging outlined 
in the Torah included, in a manner similar to Jas 2:2—4, the formula- 
tion of hypothetical examples to illustrate partiality." In one tradi- 
tion of interpretation, a rich and a poor person are characterized, 
as in James, by means of an extravagant contrast of their clothing: 


How do we know that, if two come to court, one clothed in rags and 
the other in fine raiment worth a hundred manehs, they should say to 
him [sc. the rich man], “Either dress like him, or dress him like you?”!© 


The proof-text cited in this connection is Exod 23:7, but the words 
which are to be spoken to the rich man in such a situation are else- 
where attributed to R. Ishmael in connection with the interpretation 
of Deut 16:19, one of the biblical injunctions against partiality.!'? 
The similar contrast in the descriptions of the clothing of the rich 
and poor man in James and this rabbinic tradition is, of itself, not 
particularly remarkable: such stylized descriptions of the rich and the 
poor are not uncommon in ancient literature generally.''' More strik- 
ing, however, is the tradition of interpretation which reads the bib- 
lical injunctions against partiality particularly as prohibiting judges 
from inviting a rich litigant to sit while forcing a poor one to remain 
standing. In one passage, this tradition is connected with the inter- 
pretation of Deut 1:17 and attributed to R. Meir: 


107 Ropes (St. Tames, 190-91) has pointed to similar examples from the Didascalia 
Apostolorum 12 (— Apostolic Constitutions 2.58) and some later Christian church orders; 
perhaps the oldest of these is the Ethiopic Statutes of the Apostles, where instructions 
are given to a presbyter regarding the reception of wealthy or poor people who 
come into a Christian gathering. It is possible, as Dibelius ( fames, 134f n. 62) and 
. MuBner (Der fakobusbrie, 118f n. 5) assume, that such instructions depend upon 
James, though Ropes and Ward (“Communal Concern,” 81 n. 4) are skeptical. 
James is in any case more similar to the rabbinic examples than to these; see on 
this below, esp. note 116. 

E Ward, “Partiality,” 89-91. For what follows I depend upon Ward’s findings. 
Note, however, that his primary concern is to identify the social situation envisioned 
in Jas 2:2-4, not to establish the author's interest in the biblical command con- 
cerning partiality in particular. 

109 5. Shebu. 31a, as cited by Ward, “Partiality,” 89f. 

10 Ward, “Partiality,” 89, referring to Deut. R., Shofetim V, 6. 

H! See H. D. Betz, Lukian von Samosata und das Neue Testament: Religionsgeschichtliche und 
Paránetische Parallelen. Ein Beitrag zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testament (TU 76; Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1961) 197-98. Note also the close verbal similarities between Jas 
2:2-3 and Philo os. 105: “Then they put on him a bright and clean raiment instead 
of his filthy prison clothes" (&vti puncong Aaunpav éoOi\ta àv 16060v eg). 
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Rabbi Meir used to say: Why does the verse say, Ye shall hear the 
small and great alike (Deut 1:17)? So that one of the litigants shall 
not be kept standing and the other sit.. .'” 


This tradition is elsewhere presented as a saying handed down by 
R. Judah, and mentioned in connection with the interpretation of 
Lev 19:15: 


R. Judah said, I heard that if they please to seat the two, they may 
sit. What is forbidden? One shall not stand and the other sit.!? 


Ward also points to additional passages in which the interpretation 
regarding standing and sitting and that regarding clothing are found 
side by side.!'* 

As is clear from these passages, the formulation of examples illus- 
trating partiality as manifest in disparate seating arrangements made 
for rich and poor was an element of an oral tradition of interpre- 
tation of the Torah’s partiality commands.'! It is therefore quite 
striking that the author of James, too, goes on to condemn those 
"judges" who express partiality in this way as transgressors of the 
law; this point, in fact, will constitute the climax of his admonition 
against partiality.''® Moreover, his specific reference to the written 
context of the love command in this connection, as he contrasts its 
fulfillment to showing partiality in 2:8-9, serves to point the reader 
toward a section of the scriptural law in which partiality is expressly 
prohibited (Lev 19:15; cf. Lev 19:18)—a passage, in fact, which the 
rabbis interpreted by means of examples quite similar to his own. 


n2 Abot R. Nat. 1:10, as cited by Ward, “Partiality,” 90. Note that a prohibition 
of partiality immediately precedes the command to “hear the small and great alike” 
in Deut 1:17 (LXX: odK énvyvoon npóoonov Ev KpiocEet). 

n3 Sipra, Kedoshim Perek 4:4; cited by Ward, “Partiality,” 90, who identifies the 
R. Judah in question as ben El’ai. 

14 See Ward, “Partiality,” 90. 

''> The first certain attestation of this tradition of interpretation comes in the third 
generation of Tannaites (1.e., ca. 130-60 CE); note, however, that R. Judah may 
himself be passing on earlier tradition (cf. “I heard . . ."). For the dates of R. Judah 
and R. Meir, see H. L. Strack and G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash (2d printing, with emendations and updates; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1996) 75-77. 

''® Both with respect to its reference to the law and to its characterization of the 
transgressors as “judges” (perhaps even as judges with “evil verdicts”) in this con- 
nection, Jas 2:1-13 is more similar to the rabbinic examples than those found in 
the later church orders and in the Didascalia and Apostolic Constitutions (on which see 
above, note 107). 
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The peculiar similarity between Jas 2:1-13 and these rabbinic pas- 
sages, as Ward recognized, is best explained in terms of a common 
dependence upon a shared tradition of biblical interpretation.'”” 
Whether the author of James, like the rabbis, presupposes a for- 
mal judicial setting, or, as is more likely, a more general liturgical 
one,!? the admonition of 2:1-13 is made particularly with the bib- 
lical prohibition of partiality in mind. Among all of the instruction 
given in the Letter of James, then, the only commands explicitly 
attributed to the “law of freedom" are all from the Torah. It is 


!7 Note also that the author of James, like R. Meir and R. Judah, is concerned 
specifically with giving preferential treatment to the rich over against the poor, while 
Lev 19:15 addresses deference to the powerful (6vvaotn¢) or poor (ntoxóc). 

Ward does not explore the question of the genetic relationship between Jas 2:2-3 
and this rabbinic exegetical tradition in detail, for his interests lie elsewhere; and 
indeed, there is little in the way of evidence to discuss beyond the similarities them- 
selves. Note, however, his comment that “It is possible that the author [of James], 
informed by judicial tradition, composed the example with relative freedom... 
Nevertheless, the formal similarity between the example in James and the rabbinic 
instructions do not allow us to speak simply of ‘free composition’” (Ward, “Partiality,” 
97 n. 38); cf. “Communal Concern,” 97: Jas 2:2-3 is “informed by judicial tradition.” 

!I3 It is the thesis of Ward that the example of Jas 2:2-4, like the similar exam- 
ples in the rabbinic literature, assumes a formal judicial setting, and he has won a 
significant following in this respect; see, e.g., Davids, Epistle of James, 105-11; Martin, 
James, 61-64; and Wachob, “The Rich in Faith,” 166-69, and further his fifth 
chapter, “The Social and Cultural Texture of James 2:1-13." It seems more likely 
to me, however, that the author of James applies this tradition of legal interpreta- 
tion, originally associated particularly with formal judicial proceedings, to the more 
general ancient practice of expressing social status through seating arrangements in 
public or private gatherings. That is to say, Wachob both correctly identifies the 
stasis of 2:1-13 as one of definition (“The Rich in Faith," 365-71) and rightly 
emphasizes that the argument is to be understood in light of ancient patronage 
(ibid., esp. 383-94); but in my view what the author attempts to do is to present 
the commonplace ancient practice of reflecting disparate social status through seat- 
ing arrangements in public (or semi-public) gatherings—not merely in formal judi- 
cial hearings—under the rubric of “partiality” and “unjust judging.” I would suggest, 
in short, that the author of James applies a traditional interpretation of Lev 19:15, 
which saw partiality as being reflected particularly in disparate seating arrangements 
given to the wealthy and poor in formal judicial proceedings, to a situation which 
he finds current in Christian assemblies, in which the wealthy are given the seats of 
honor by virtue of their wealth and/or patronage. When the “brothers and sisters" 
engage in such practices, he argues, they have become "unjust judges," and thus 
transgressors against the biblical prohibition of partiality. Viewed from this per- 
spective, Jas 2:1-13 appears as a quite radical critique of a system of patronage 
which was largely taken for granted in the ancient Mediterranean world. See fur- 
ther the recent study by J. S. Kloppenborg, “Status und Wohltátigkeit bei Paulus 
und Jakobus," Von Jesus zum Christus: Christologische Studien. Festgabe für Paul Hoffmann 
zum 65. Geburtstag (ed. R. Hoppe and U. Busse; BZNW 93; Berlin and New York: 
de Gruyter, 1998) 127-54. I am grateful to Prof. Kloppenborg for providing me 
with a copy of this article. 
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therefore quite clear that the author assumes, at the very least, a 
close relationship between the scriptural law and the law of free- 
dom—and thus between the Torah and the implanted logos. Indeed, 
his juxtaposition of loving one’s neighbor “according to the scrip- 
ture” (kata tiv ypaonv; cf. Lev 9:18) and showing partiality (cf. Lev 
19:15) assumes the written context of these commands within this 
law.!? This casts strong doubt upon the “new law” interpretation of 
the law of freedom, at least as formulated by Dibelius. What begins 
to emerge as a more likely possibility is rather a particular inter- 
pretation of the Torah itself.'® In this connection, the import of the 
reference to Lev 19:18 in Jas 2:8 becomes crucial. Johnson, for exam- 
ple, has recently argued that this command represents the central 
command of the law in James’s view, with the rest of the Torah 
serving primarily as a privileged pool of examples that illustrate the 
ways in which it is to be concretely observed.'?! Does James in fact 
interpret the law entirely through the lens of the love command? Is 
showing partiality wrong particularly because it is a transgression of 
the love command, or simply because it is prohibited in the Torah? 


!? On the significance of this juxtaposition, as well as the ei uévtot. . . et é con- 
struction which makes it clear, see below. 

'2° Cf. Ropes’s view, based on James’s description of his law as one which is “per- 
fect” and “of liberty,” that “he conceived of Christianity as a law, including and 
fulfilling the old one.” Ropes goes on to speak of a “new law” in this connection 
(St. James, 178-79). Ropes elsewhere speaks of this law as “the Jewish law as under- 
stood by Christians” (ibid., 167), with “the ten commandments and other precepts 
of the O. T.” holding “a chief place... however much they may or may not be 
supplemented by other teaching and by Christian interpretation” (St. James, 30). On 
this latter description, at least, the sense in which this represents a “new law” is 
not immediately clear—as Ropes himself apparently recognized, as suggested by his 
use of sanitary pips with the phrase “new law.” After all, divergent interpretations 
of the Torah were an important factor in the formation of Jewish groups, but one 
does not normally speak of the “new law,” for example, of the Dead Sea Sect, the 
Sadducees or the Pharisees. 

/7 See above, note 90. See esp. “The Use of Leviticus 19,” 400 (emphasis his): 
"keeping the law of love involves observing the commandments explicated by the 
Decalogue (2:11) and Lev 19:12-18 in their entirety... Breaking the prohibition 
against partiality is breaking the law of love, for that prohibition is one of its expli- 
cations.” See also Wachob, “The Rich in Faith,” 268-69: “[Lev 19:15] is not sim- 
ply a precept from the written law but a rhetorical judgment that is based on the 
scripture recited in Jas 2:8, the written summary of the whole law. Hence the 
injunction against partiality in Lev 19:15 is effectively reinterpreted by our author 
as the opposite of ‘loving one's neighbor as oneself’.” 
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Partiality, Love of Neighbor, and the “Whole Law” 


Love of neighbor, of course, receives special emphasis in a number 
of early Christian works. Of particular interest in connection with 
Jas 2:8-11 are those instances in which Lev 19:18 is accorded some 
special status specifically among the other commands of the law.!” 
Love of neighbor, paired with love of God (Deut 6:5), is so elevated 
in each of the synoptic gospels. In Luke, Jesus agrees when a legal 
expert singles out these two commands from all that is “written in 
the law” as the particular requirements for inheriting “eternal life” 
(Luke 10:25-28). Conversely, Mark tells of a scribe’s approval when 
Jesus ranks Deut 6:4—5 and Lev 19:18 as first and second, respec- 
tively, of all the commandments; and when the scribe then suggests 
that these two are more important than demands of the sacrificial 
cult in particular, Jesus declares that he is “not far from the king- 
dom of God” (Mark 12:28-34). The Jesus of Matthew similarly names 
Deut 6:5 as “the greatest and first commandment,” and Lev 19:18 
the “second,” when a Pharisaic legal expert asks him “which com- 
mandment in the law is the greatest" (Matt 22:34—39). Matthew's 
Jesus then adds that these two commands are those upon which “the 
whole law (doç 0 vópoc)'? and the prophets hang" (Matt 22:40). So 
too Paul, somewhat like Matthew’s Jesus, accords love of neighbor 
a summarizing function vis-a-vis “the entire law.” Quite unlike the 
former, however, Paul considers this command alone to be an ade- 
quate summary in this respect: “The... entire law (6... n&¢ vópoc) 
is fulfilled in a single word, in ‘you will love your neighbor as your- 
self” (Gal 5:14).* 


'22 As opposed, for example, to the general emphasis on love found in the 
Johannine epistles, where no explicit connection to scriptural law is made. 

123 [ follow the text as rendered in the 26th edition of Nestle-Aland, Novum 
Testamentum Graece; note, however, that doç is omitted in some mss. 

124 In the context of Galatians, the force of this statement seems to me to be 
more pointed than the NRSV translation of renAfjpetoi as “is summed up” sug- 
gests: Paul implies not merely that love of neighbor is an apt summary of the law, 
but that loving one's neighbor is in fact equivalent to fulfilling “the whole law." 
Cf. Rom 13:8: ò... &yanðv tov EtEpov vópov renAnpoxkev; and further the nuanced 
discussion in H. D. Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Pauls. Letter to the Churches in 
Galatia (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 274-76. ‘This, perhaps, represents 
another significant difference between Paul and Matthew’s Jesus, for it is not at all 
clear that the latter would agree that his summary has this implication. 
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The formulation of such summaries was not a peculiarly Christian 
phenomenon; nor, as the passages from Mark and Luke examined 
above already suggest, was the placement of emphasis particularly 
on love of God and/or love of one's fellow human being in this 
connection. Love of God, while not, to my knowledge, explicitly 
cited as a summary of the law, is routinely used in Jewish literature 
as a shorthand expression for living in accord with the law.'” In 
fact, the repeated references in James to the eschatological rewards 
promised by God “to those who love him” (1:12; 2:5: toig &yandow 
aùtóv) echoes a common designation of those who maintain the 
covenant by keeping God’s commands, and to whom God will there- 
fore remain faithful. Such usage is found already in the decalogue’s 
prohibition of idolatry as found in Exod 20:5-6 and Deut 5:9-10: 
“I the Lord your God am a jealous God, punishing children for the 
iniquity of parents, to the third and fourth generation of those who 
reject me, but showing steadfast love to the thousandth generation 
of those who love me (LXX: «oig &yan@oiv ue) and keep my com- 
mandments."!?? The precise phrase toig wyan@ow avtov itself, in fact, 
is found repeatedly in such contexts." Paul's notion that “the entire 
law" 1s fulfilled through love of neighbor, on the other hand, might 
be compared with Hillel’s reported view: “What is hateful to you, 
do not to your neighbor: that is the whole law (1212 mnn 22 wr 4), 
while the rest is commentary thereof." More similar to the synop- 
tics in this respect, finally, is Philo's division of Moses's law under 
the two great headings (keqóAi«) of duty to God (tò mpog Oeóv), 
specified as eùoéßera and óoiótnc, and to one's fellow human being 
(tò npóg &vÜponovc), specified as piAavOpwnia and dixaioovvn, “each 
of them splitting up into multiform branches, all highly laud- 


/3 See Ludwig Wort als Gesetz, 144—50, esp. 144—46. Note, however, that some 
of the passages discussed by Ludwig are not entirely to the point; a number of 
them, for example, speak of love of the commands themselves rather than love of 
God in the form of obedience to the commands of his law (e.g. Ps 119:47, 48, 127, 
159, 166-68). 

79 Of. Deut 30:16, 20. 

7 Deut 7:9; 2 Esdr 11:5 (= Neh 1:5); Pss. Sol. 14:1-2; cf. further LXX Dan 9:4, 
where the object of the phrase is second-person, being directly addressed to God. 

128 b. Shabb. 31a; the translation is that of H. Freedman, Shabbath: Hebrew-English 
Edition of the Babylonian Talmud (2 vols.; London; Jerusalem; New York: Soncino, 
1972). See further I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism. and the Gospels. First and Second 
Series (repr. in Library of Biblical Studies; ed. H. M. Orlinsky with a prolegomenon 
by M. S. Enslin; New York: Ktav, 1967 [= 1917-1924]) 1. 18-29; I cite the Hebrew 
as found on p. 23. 
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able.”'”” Thus for Philo the first table of the decalogue concerns «à 
lep@tata and the second tà npóc &vOpanove ikara,!® with these two 
tables, in turn, presenting the “genera” or “headings” under which 
the “special laws” which make up the remainder of the law can be 
classified."*! 

Such summaries, moreover, functioned differently for different 
authors. While figures such as Hillel or Philo might have been inclined 
to agree with Paul that “the [commandments] ‘you shall not com- 
mit adultery’, ‘you shall not kill’, ‘you shall not steal’, ‘you shall not 
covet’, and any other commandment is summed up (avaKkegaAaodt01) 
in this word, ‘you will love your neighbor as yourself," it is by no 
means clear that they would have given unqualified assent to Paul’s 
subsequent inference? that “one who loves another has fulfilled 
(xexAnpwxev) the law" (Rom 13:8-9), that “love is therefore the 
fulfilling of law" (Rom 13:10). To the extent that Paul's view of the 
summarizing function of the love command is advanced with an eye 
to his more general position on the importance of circumcision, 
etc., Hillel and Philo would surely have chafed at the claim. Philo 
elsewhere rails against so-called "extreme allegorists" who, having 
recognized (correctly, according to Philo!) the symbolic nature of the 
laws, neglect their literal sense and thus their observance *as though 
they had become disembodied souls." '?* And if the “whole law” was 
for Hillel only “commentary” on his version of the golden rule, it 
was a "commentary" whose details nonetheless demanded careful 
attention and exacting interpretation—tasks to which he, in large 
measure, devoted his life. The identification of basic principles in 


129 De Spec. Leg. 2.63. Cf. in this respect the double command “Love the Lord and 
your neighbor” in 7. /ss. 5:2, which follows on a still more general instruction to 
"keep the law of God" (5:1); here, however, it is not explicitly said that love of 
God and of neighbor are understood to sum up "keeping the law of God." Given 
the questions surrounding the literary history of the Testaments generally, it is not 
altogether clear in any case whether this constitutes non-Christian evidence. 

9 De Dec. 106; cf. the superscript to De Specialibus Legibus. Note also Philo's expla- 
nation in De Dec. 107 of the fact that the fifth commandment, despite this schema, 
concerns honoring one's parents. 

75! De Spec. Leg. 1.1: tà yévn . . . t&v ev eióev vopuov; cf. De Dec. 175: xeqóAoua . . . 
TOV EV ELOEL vÓp ov. 

'32 Note esp. that Rom 13:9, with its post-positive yap, is presented as an expla- 
nation of 13:8b—a logical connection which the NRSV quite obscures. 

55 It is noteworthy that Paul mentions the summarizing function of the love com- 
mand only in Galatians and Romans, i.e., in those letters in which he was most 
preoccupied with the question of Jewish customs. 


34 Philo, Mig. Abr. 89-93. 
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terms of which the law of Moses could be summarized was made 
by these figures with heuristic, not reductionistic, intentions. 

The reference in Jas 2:8 to fulfilling “the royal law according to 
the scripture, ‘you will love your neighbor as yourself^" is undoubt- 
edly to be understood in light of the emphasis placed on love of 
one’s fellow human beings in the Jewish and Christian literature, 
and more particularly on the emphasis placed on Lev 19:18 by early 
Christians. Comparison of James with this literature, however, requires 
attention to two distinct questions. Does the author of James under- 
stand the love command to be a summary of the Torah? And if so, 
what are the implications of this fact for his understanding of the 
other commands which this law contains?'* 

In Jas 2:8-9, loving one's neighbor and showing partiality are con- 
trasted by means of an ei uévtot. . . et é construction: 


ei WEVTOL vópiov ceA eite BAOLALIKOV KATH thv YPAOHV: &yarhosiç TOV nÀmotov 
GOV Ws GEADTOV, KAAS roteite: ei SE rpooonoAnunteite, &popriav épyóGeo0e 
éAeyyxóuevot nó TOD vóuov Gc ropoóto. 


These verses are critical for understanding the author's view of the 
love command vis-a-vis the law as a whole and its other commands. 
Isolated from their context, however, they can and have been taken 
to support a variety of interpretations. There are two chief ambi- 
guities which complicate interpretation. First, it is unclear whether 
the “royal law” refers to the whole of the “law of freedom” or to 
Lev 19:18 in particular." Second, and more important for our pur- 
poses, is the relation of the condition of 2:8 to that of 2:9: taken by 
themselves, these verses can be construed either as a statement of 
opposite or of simultaneous conditions. Thus while the majority of 
interpreters have argued that the author juxtaposes loving one’s neigh- 
bor and showing partiality because he views the latter as a trans- 
gression of the love command,” a number of scholars have understood 


'° The mere categorization of James as a Christian writing is not, of course, 


sufficient grounds for concluding that he would have been more similar to Paul 
than to Philo or Hillel with respect to his understanding of the implications of such 
a summary for the other commands of the law. As is clear from a variety of sources 
(including Galatians and Romans themselves), Paul’s stance on the question of the 
law was anything but ubiquitous in early Christianity. 

5* For the textual situation as regards 2:8-9, see B. Aland et al., Novum Testamentum 
Graecum. Editio Critica Maior. IV: Catholic Letters. Installment 1: fames (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1997) 1. 31—32. 

57 For a sampling of advocates of each position see Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 
147 with notes 157 and 158. 

59 Thus the vast majority of interpreters, whether or not they consider the author 
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him to be arguing that those who show partiality, even if they love 
their neighbor, are transgressors of the law nonetheless.? Given these 
ambiguities, the author’s view of the relation of the love command 
to the biblical prohibition of partiality and, by implication, to the 
“whole law,” can only be determined in conjunction with an analy- 
sis of the larger argument from the law presented in 2:8-11. 


The argument of 2:8-11 

However one interprets 2:8-9, it is clear that 2:10—11 is meant to 
explain the charge that those who show partiality are “convicted by 
the law as transgressors."!'? Immediately after this latter charge, the 
author states a more general principle which justifies it: “for (yap) 
whoever keeps the whole law (oAov tov vóuov), but stumbles in one 
[respect], has become liable for all of it (nt&vtwv £voyoc)."!*! As we 
have seen, phrases analogous to James’s oAov tov vopov are used in 
connection with summaries of the law by Paul (Gal 5:14, 0 ns vouos) 
and Hillel (b. Shabb. 31a, n'» imma 4D), while precisely the same 
phrase is found in at least some manuscripts of Matthew (Matt 22:40, 
OÀog o vóuog), whether with reference to loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself (Paul), the golden rule (Hillel), or a combination of Deut 6:5 
and Lev 19:18 (Matthew). It is therefore striking that if—as is clearly 
the case—the second half of the complex condition of 2:10 (stum- 
bling in one respect) refers back to the condition of 2:9 (showing 
partiality), the first half of the complex condition of 2:10 (keeping 
“the whole law”) corresponds to the condition of 2:8 (fulfilling the 
“royal law” according to Lev 19:18). In short: fulfilling “the royal 
law according to the scripture ‘you will love your neighbor as your- 
self?” in Jas 2:8-9 corresponds with keeping “the whole law” in Jas 
2:10.' This correspondence is not likely to be coincidental. On the 


to have Lev 19:15 in mind. See in most detail the recent analysis of Wachob, “The 
Rich in Faith,” 197-212. 

'39 So Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 66-69; Kühl, Die Stellung des Fakobusbnefes, 4—11; 
Ludwig, Wort als Gesetz, 171-75. 

140 Note esp. the repeated use of yap in 2:10 and 2:11; cf. Wachob, “The Rich 
in Faith," 212-23. 

!^ For the sense of navtwv £voxog see Ropes, St. fames, 200: “This is a rhetori- 
cal way of saying that he is a transgressor of ‘the law as a whole’ (napoótng vopov, 
v. 11), not of all the precepts in it.” Nonetheless, note in this connection that while 
the neuter ví cannot refer to an implied (feminine) évtoAn, it is clear from the con- 
text of 2:8-11—and particularly from 2:11, which is intended to explain 2:10 (note 
again the use of yap)—that the author here thinks of “one” and “all” of the law’s 
commands. 

'#2 See the graphic depiction of this structural parallel below, on p. 172. 
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contrary, it strongly suggests that the author is aware of the use of 
Lev 19:18 as a summary of “the whole law." The reference to the 
“royal law” in this connection supports this conclusion whether it 
describes the love command in particular or, more likely, “the whole 
law”:'* if the “royal law" connotes “the whole law,” 2:8 apparently 
refers to “fulfilling the whole law” by loving one’s neighbor as one- 
self; and if the “royal law” refers specifically to the love command, 
this lavish description denotes its special importance relative to the 
law’s other commands. Either way, the verse clearly indicates that 
Lev 19:18 is accorded some special status among the other com- 
mands of the law; and given the corresponding reference to keep- 
ing “the whole law” in 2:10, it can safely be concluded from the 
argument of 2:8-11 that the author is aware of the use of “love of 
neighbor” as a summary of “the whole law.” 

On the other hand, given this correspondence between 2:8 and 
2:10a, and 2:9 and 2:l0b-c, respectively, 2:8-9 are clearly to be 
understood, like 2:10, as positing simultaneous rather than opposite 
conditions. That is, despite the allusion to the love command's sum- 
mary function, the author formulates a condition in which one both 
(i) “keeps the whole law," that is, by loving one's neighbor as one- 
self and (1) “stumbles in one respect," that is, by showing partiality. 
The result is rather paradoxical—as, indeed, is 2:10 itself.'** Nonethe- 
less, the subsequent explanation of 2:10 confirms that this is in fact 
the case; for the defense of 2:10 in 2:11 also assumes a condition 
in which one command is kept while another is broken. The war- 
rant for 2:10 is presented as follows: 


Ò yàp sinov: um poryevons, eixev Kai: uh povevong: ei è od por1yedetc, Povervetc 
dé, yéyova no. poótnc vouov.!* 


The first half of this verse identifies the basis for the general prin- 
ciple that “stumbling in one respect" renders one “liable for the law 
as a whole" (2:10). Citing, by way of example, two additional com- 


143 See above, note 78. 

144 The condition envisioned in Jas 2:10, in which one “keeps the whole law” 
while failing with respect to one of its elements is, strictly speaking, impossible. 
According to Johnson, “[ijt must be that someone tries to keep the whole law, since 
the condition of not keeping each part shows that the translation ‘whoever keeps 
the whole law’ is impossible” (Letter of James, 232). This latter view, however, fails 
to recognize the irony of the passage, on which see below. 

'® The only substantive variant in this verse is the replacement of napoPatne 
with &rootatys in :p/* and A. 
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mands (murder and adultery) the author grounds this principle in 
the various commands’ common source, whether conceived as the 
law or the lawgiver himself. He then proceeds, in the latter half 
of the verse, to formulate a condition parallel to that of 2:10 using 
these newly introduced commands. A condition, that is, of simulta- 
neous obedience to the adultery command and disobedience to the 
murder command is posited in order to demonstrate more forcefully 
the specific claim that such a condition results in one’s status as a 
transgressor of the law: no one, it is assumed, would deny that a 
murderer who has not committed adultery is any less a law-breaker!'*’ 

The entire argument of 2:10—11, then, is predicated on the assump- 
tion of a condition of simultaneous obedience and disobedience which 
renders one a transgressor of the law. The argument moves from 
specific commands (love of neighbor and partiality in 2:8-9), to the 
statement of a general principle (2:10), and back to specific commands 
(adultery and murder in 2:11) in order to support the claim that 
showing partiality—even, paradoxically, if one “keeps the whole law” 
by loving one’s neighbor—renders one a transgressor of the law. ‘The 
correspondences between the two conditional statements of 2:8-9 and 
the complex conditions of 2:10 and 2:11 are in fact quite striking:!* 


^? While the author of James elsewhere refers to scripture itself as “speaking” 
(cf. 2:23; 4:5, 6) the aorist forms seem to suggest that it is the "lawgiver" (cf. 4:12) 
that is the implied subject; so Mußner, Der Jakobusbrief, 125; Laws, Epistle of James, 
114; Davids, Epistle of James, 117; Burchard, *Náchstenliebegebot," 519; Johnson, 
Letter of James, 232; Wachob, “The Rich in Faith," 218f. 

In contrast to the position argued here, namely, that the principle of 2:10 is 
based upon the common origin of all the commands, Fabris contends that the 
author argues that “stumbling in one respect” is to become liable for “the whole” 
precisely inasmuch as the latter is summed up in the command of love of neigh- 
bor. This argument, however, as Fabris himself acknowledges (Legge, 172), is sim- 
ply not in the text. Fabris's interpretation is rather a function of the problematic 
assumption of a single *New Testament" view of the love command which he brings 
to the text: "Questo precetto dell'amore del prossimo, secondo la tradizione pare- 
netica del N.T., non è solo il più importante di tutti, ma è la sintesi ed il compi- 
mento di tutte le prescrizioni della legge" (ebid., 171). 

/ Laws, who finds this section of James “curiously inept” since murder and 
adultery were “so generally accepted that assent to them would hardly be seen to 
entail assent to the Jewish Law and everything contained in it” (Epistle of James, 
113), has missed the point of 2:11b entirely. The argument is effective precisely 
because these commands were “so generally accepted”! 

148 Note further that, as Wachob points out (“The Rich in Faith,” 219, 222), the 
conditional statements of 2:8-9 and 2:11 are both present simple conditionals, while 
2:10—as the general principle which undergirds both the judgment of 2:8-9 and 
2:11—1is formulated as a conditional relative sentence which functions as a future 
more vivid condition (see on this latter point tbid., 214f). 
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Given the fact that the juxtaposition of fulfilling the royal law accord- 
ing to Lev 19:18 with breaking the partiality command of Lev 19:15 
in 2:8-9 corresponds to that of keeping “the whole law" with “stum- 
bling in one respect" in 2:10; and given, further, that both the gen- 
eral principle which forms the basis for the judgment of 2:9 and the 
demonstration of the viability of that principle in 2:11 assume a con- 
dition of simultaneous obedience and disobedience; it can only be 
concluded that 2:8-9, too, are intended as positing simultaneous 
rather than formally opposite conditions.'” 

The upshot of this analysis is that James assumes, at least for the 
sake of argument, the use of the love command as a summary of 
"the whole law." Nonetheless, he presents for consideration a situa- 
tion in which the love command is kept while another of the law’s 
commands—namely, that prohibiting partiality—is broken; and he 
concludes that the subject of such a condition is a “transgressor of 
the law" despite his or her attention to the summarizing command 
of Lev 19:18.? The citation of the latter specifically within its writ- 


/9 Against Wachob, it is scarcely an “immediate inference" from the simple jux- 
taposition of 2:8 and 2:9 that showing partiality is an offense against the love com- 
mand (“The Rich in Faith,” 208). On this logic, one might also assert that it 1s an 
"immediate inference" from 2:11 that committing murder is an offense against the 
adultery prohibition. 

/9 To be sure, the author's primary concern lies with socio-economic matters 
rather than with legislation regarding diet or ritual purity; see on this below, under 
the heading “The Law of Freedom and the Torah." Nonetheless, it is clear from 
the logic of the argument presented in 2:8-11 that he considers the love command, 
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ten context is quite effective in this respect.?! Unlike Paul, for exam- 
ple, who refers to love of neighbor more generally as a “word” which 
summarizes the whole law (Gal 5:14; Rom 13:9), the love command 
is cited explicitly kata thv ypagnv: the command to love one's neigh- 
bor in Lev 19:18 is thus presented as one (albeit one important) 
command alongside others—including the prohibition of partiality 
(cf. Lev 19:155—within the written law. 

In fact, the apparent tension between obeying a command that 
summarizes “the whole law" while at the same time breaking another 
command of that law is captured perfectly in the paradoxical state- 
ment of 2:10. Obeying “the whole law" while stumbling with respect 
to one of its commands is, strictly speaking, impossible. However, 
when 2:10 is viewed as a more general restatement of 2:8-9, the 
paradox is somewhat mitigated: keeping the “whole law,” in this 
context, is actually a reference to obeying a particular command of 


regardless of its summarizing function, to be one command among others within 
the Torah. Already in 1905, Kühl characterized the failure of exegetes to recog- 
nize this fact as “eine der merkwiirdigsten Erscheinungen in der Geschichte der 
Exegese.” His attempt to account for this is quite telling: “Ich kann mir das nur 
aus der begreiflichen Scheu erklären, innerhalb des neuen Testamentes unterchristliche 
Anschauungen von dem Werte des Gesetzes fiir den Christen and von der Bedeutung 
des Liebesgebotes im Zusammenhange mit der Frage nach der Erfüllung des Gesetzes 
konstatieren zu müssen" (Die Stellung des Fakobusbriefes, 10; emphasis added). It is 
likely that such a general notion that “love of neighbor" lies at the very heart of 
Christianity is responsible for the tension, observed already by Meyer (Rätsel, 149 
and n. 6), in Dibelius's assessment of the understanding of the love command in 
James: on one hand, it “is not considered in our passage to be the chief com- 
mandment, in the sense of the famous saying of Jesus," but is rather “one com- 
mandment alongside others" (though, it is to be noted, within a new Christian law, 
not the “old” Jewish one) at the same time, however, this “Christian law,” as a 
Christian law, “is not obeyed by being ever so careful in tiny matters, but rather by 
fulfilling the great commandment of love" (Dibelius, fames, 142, 144)! Note also 
that Dibelius himself describes the author's remarkably hostile statements regarding 
"the rich” as "sub-Christian" (unterchristlichen); see fames, 49 (= Der Brief des Jakobus, 
49). In this connection, it is hardly coincidental that Spitta (Der Brief des Fakobus, 
66-69) and Meyer (Rätsel, 149—50)—each of whom understood James to have orig- 
inally been a non-Christian Jewish writing— both argued that its author did not con- 
sider loving one's neighbor to be tantamount to fulfilling "the whole law." The fact 
that these competing interpretations can be correlated with opposing general 
classifications of James as “Christian” or “Jewish” suggests that the issue here is not 
simply the text of James: equally critical for interpretation are the assumptions 
regarding the nature of “Christianity” and its relation to “Judaism” which one brings 
to the text. 

5! If the “royal law" does in fact refer to the “whole law" as suggested above, 
then 2:8 is to be understood as an ironic statement of the view that one can fulfill 
the “whole law” simply by loving one’s neighbor—an irony which emerges in any 
case in 2:10. See further on the ironic aspects of this passage immediately below. 


] 
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the law, namely, Lev 19:18. The paradoxical quality remains nonethe- 
less, lending, indeed, a rather derisive tone to the argument: there 
is an unmistakable irony in the author's allusion in 2:10 to keeping 
“the whole law” by fulfilling the love command given his larger point 
that one can love one's neighbor as oneself and yet still be exposed 
by the law as a transgressor.^? While aware of the use of “love of 
neighbor" as a summary of “the whole law,” the author himself is 
at best wary of this summary, at least to the extent that it might 
lead one to neglect other specific points of the law. Regardless of 
its possible summarizing function, “loving one's neighbor as oneself” 
is not, without further ado, simply equivalent to fulfilling the whole 
law in the Letter of James. 

From a structural point of view, the primary difference between 
2:8-9 and the conditionals of 2:10 and 2:11 is that while the latter 
two present single, complex conditional statements, 2:8-9 consists of 
two formally distinct conditions. Jas 2:8, that is, contains its own 
apodosis: “you do well" (kañóç noix). Even this difference, though, 
strongly supports interpreting 2:8-9 as presenting simultaneous con- 
ditions, and reading a certain irony in the author's treatment of the 
love command as a summary of *the whole law." For this same 
“commendation,” differing only in number, appears with an unmis- 
takable sarcasm in the immediately following—and closely related!?— 
discussion of níotig and £pya: you who “believe that ‘God is one," 
the author says, “do well" (kaA@c rowig) but no more so than the 
demons who also believe this “and shudder” (2:19)! 

It is particularly striking that while this “commendation” is given 
in Jas 2:8 to those who “love their neighbor” in accord with Lev 
19:18, it is directed in 2:19 to those who believe that “God is one,” 
a passage which echoes the Shema as found in Deut 6:4-9: akove, 
'IopomA: xóptog 6 Beòç Hu@v xópiog eig £otw ... (LXX Deut 6:4).!4 


2 "That is, the author grants for the sake of argument the claim of his imag- 
ined audience that they have observed the commandment in which “the whole law” 
is fulfilled by loving their neighbor as themselves. Nonetheless, he argues, they are 
still lawbreakers if they disregard other commands of the law, e.g., Lev 19:15. In 
short, while granting that love of neighbor might serve in some sense as a sum- 
mary of “the whole law,” the author pointedly critiques the notion that one actu- 
ally fulfills the whole law simply by loving one's neighbor as oneself. Put in the 
terms of the distinction drawn above on pp. 167f, the author concedes the heuris- 
tic use of this summary while rejecting the reductionistic one. 

55 See on this point the concluding chapter of this study. 

4 Dibelius, fames, 159; Cantinat, Les Epitres de Saint Jacques et de Saint Jude, 147; 
Davids, Epistle of James, 125; Martin, James, 89; cf. Johnson, Letter of fames, 240. 
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Lev 19:18 and this passage from Deuteronomy, which follows the 
statement that “God is one" with an injunction to love him (Deut 
6:5), are of course precisely those two passages singled out in the 
synoptic gospels as the two most important passages of the law."? 
Though seldom noted in the commentaries, "^? this correspondence 
between Jas 2:8 and 2:19 goes a long way toward clarifying the 
author's interest in the love command in 2:8-11. Given the empha- 
sis placed on love of neighbor particularly in connection with sum- 
maries of the law in Jewish and especially Christian literature, it 1s 
no more necessary to suppose that the reference to Lev 19:18 in 2:8 
implies that some "opponents" have defended behaving in the man- 
ner described in 2:2-3 by claiming that they had thereby sought to 
“love” the wealthy man" any more than it is necessary to assume 
that 2:19 reflects a situation in which some actual interlocutor has 
appealed to his belief that “God is one" to defend his extraordi- 
narily callous treatment of the poor as narrated in 2:15-16. Nor is 
it the case that the author wishes to deny the importance of Lev 
19:18 or Deut 6:4ff., or even the possibility that they might, together 
or separately, represent in some sense an adequate summation of 
that which is required for “life” or entrance into the “kingdom.”!”® 
Rather, the author singles out Lev 19:18 in 2:8 and alludes to Deut 
6:4ff in 2:19 because he is concerned that an eschatological confidence 
based on attention to these general principles might lead to neglect 
of other elements of the law which are, ultimately, of equal impor- 
tance."? Faith that “God is one” is crucial, but cannot, of itself, 





|? See esp. Mark 12:29-30, which includes Deut 6:4 in its citation; Matthew 
and Luke both omit Deut 6:4 in this connection, and cite the command to love 
God in Deut 6:5 immediately. 

59 This is apparently a consequence of the failure to recognize the irony in the 
author's treatment of Lev 19:18 in 2:8-11. Indeed, where the repetition of the 
clause KoA@c roieite, -ets in 2:8 and 2:19 is noted at all by those who argue that 
showing partiality is a transgression of the love command, it is generally only to 
point out that the phrase is used ironically in the latter, but not in the former! See 
Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 91; also Johnson, Letter of James, 231. 

/ So, e.g., Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 66-69; Kühl, Die Stellung, 4-11; Ropes, 
St. fames, 197. 

53 The repeated designation of those for whom God's promises of “life” (1:12; 
cf. Luke 10:25-28) and "kingdom" (2:5; cf. Mark 12:28-34) will be fulfilled as “those 
who love him” would seem to suggest that he himself finds “love of God,” at least, 
to be an apt summary. See above p. 166 on the use of this phrase in other liter- 
ature. The issue in 2:8-11 is not, however, merely one of competing summaries. 

59 All commands, after all, come from God; cf. Jas 2:10-11. Cf. Kühl, Die Stellung, 
10f; Ropes, St. James, 197. 

t60 Note that the author himself elsewhere invokes this belief—indeed, likely Deut 
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“save” (cf. 2:14); so too, those who “love their neighbor" do well, but 
this, of itself, does not ensure that they will not ultimately be “convicted 
by the law as transgressors" (2:10). Summary or not, merely to love 
one's neighbor is not necessarily to *keep the whole law." Attention 
to this command alone, therefore, is not sufficient grounds for 
confidence in the face of a coming judgment which will be executed 
by the standard of the whole “law of freedom" (2:12, da vópov 
éXevVepiac), and one which will be, potentially, “merciless” (2:13). 


The Law of Freedom and the Torah 


That it is the Torah which the author of James describes as the 
“perfect law of freedom” emerges with clarity from his argument 
that those who show partiality are transgressors of the law (Jas 
2:8-11). All four of the commands explicitly identified as elements 
of the law in this passage—and indeed, in the letter as a whole— 
are commands of the Torah. He follows the LXX order when cit- 
ing, as words of the law or of God the “lawgiver” (cf. 4:12), the 
prohibitions of murder and adultery; and he draws upon a tradition 
of legal interpretation associated with the biblical prohibition of par- 
tiality in order to provide an example of the type of behavior he 
feels Lev 19:15 excludes. More tellingly still, his references to love 
of neighbor and partiality in 2:8-9 assume the written context of 
these commands within the Torah: aware that “love of neighbor" is 
used as a summary of “the whole law,” the author effectively locates 
this command within its scriptural context, thus identifying it as one 
command alongside others within a larger body of law—and par- 
ticularly alongside that which prohibits partiality, his chief concern. 
Obedience to each of these commands is equally important given 
the fact that both stem from the same source, whether conceived as 
the law or, which is the implication in any case, the lawgiver him- 
self. Regardless of its summarizing function, therefore, adherence to 
the love command alone will not suffice for success at the eschatological 
judgment, for this judgment will be executed by the lawgiver in 
accordance with the whole of the “law of freedom” (2:12; cf. 4:12). 

Scriptural law—that is, the various bodies of legislation that were 
gathered together and identified as a law given by God through 


6:41f itself—-when arguing for the necessity of “doing” rather than “judging” the 
law (4:12): eis £otw [0] vouoOétng Kai Kpitis ó Suvdpevos oca xoi &roA£oo. 
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Moses—was (and is), of course, subject to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. Differing interpretations of this law were one important fac- 
tor, albeit among others, in the formation of distinct Jewish and 
Christian groups.'®' One cannot, therefore, make facile conclusions 
regarding the author's interpretation of parücular aspects of this body 
of legislation based simply on his general allegiance to it. Indeed, of 
the four commands of this law that he explicitly cites, the only ones 
to which he devotes any extended attention are the prohibition of 
partiality and the love command. Interestingly, both in connection 
with the former and in the statement of his general legal principle 
that ^whoever keeps the whole law but stumbles in one respect has 
become liable for all" (2:10), one finds similarities to rabbinic tradi- 
tion. One ought not, however, draw any sweeping conclusions from 
these isolated examples. Little more than his adherence to this gen- 
eral principle, his related insistence that obedience to the love com- 
mand does not of itself constitute keeping “the whole law,” and his 
particular interest in social and economic matters? can be deter- 
mined regarding his general approach to the Torah. 

The distinction between the written body of legislation and its 
interpretation at the hands of different individuals or groups takes 
on a particular importance with respect to those aspects of Jewish 
law whose interpretation proved most divisive in early Christianity, 
that 1s, the legislation concerning the cult, purity, diet, the calendar, 
and circumcision. The author's silence with respect to these aspects 
of the law would seem to indicate, at least, that they are not among 
his foremost concerns.'^* On the other hand, there is little in the let- 
ter which suggests that he rejected these parts of the law outright. 


|?! See, e.g., E. P. Sanders, Judaism: Practice and Belief 63 BCE-66 CE (London: 
SCM; Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1992) 13-29 and Part III: *Groups 
and Parties.” Sanders's omission of, e.g., the Jerusalem Christians from this dis- 
cussion is perhaps indicative of a more general—and quite problematic— scholarly 
tendency to view the terms “Christianity” and “Judaism” as contrastive categories 
even within the earliest period of the former’s emergence. 

'©2 On the author's treatment of partiality, see above pp. 161ff; on the basic legal 
principle of 2:10, see the passages assembled by Dibelius, fames, 144. Interestingly, 
some (beginning with Augustine) have also pointed out the similarity between Jas 
2:10 and the Stoic principle of the unity of virtue; see esp. M. O’Rourke Boyle, 
“The Stoic Paradox of James 2:10,” MIS 31 (1985) 611-17. 

163 See further on this immediately below. 

/ It is not at all clear, for example, to what extent the command “purify 
(kaĝðapicate) hands,” coupled with that to “sanctify (ayvioate) hearts” in Jas 4:8, 
is meant literally. What is clear in any case is that the only “impurity” for which 
the author shows any explicit concern is that which results from the pursuit of one’s 
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His basic legal principle that stumbling with respect to even one 
command of the law renders one a “law-breaker” is formulated with 
no such stipulation. He shows no interest in the allegorical interpre- 
tation employed to this end, for example, in Epistle of Barnabas; nor 
is anything analogous to a deuterosis theory clearly at work in his let- 
er.9 While his description of the law as both “perfect” and “of 
freedom” has often been taken as an indication that these aspects 
of the law were no longer binding, we have already seen exam- 
ples of Jewish authors who, also influenced by the Stoic concept of 
law, could describe the Torah similarly quite apart from any such 
view. The mere fact that the author of James was Christian, of 
course, is hardly decisive in this respect. ‘There was no single “Christian” 
position on such matters, and it is by no means clear that those who 
held a more conservative position with respect to them could not 
themselves have made apologetic use of the Stoic theory. The author’s 
obvious interest in associating the law with “freedom” (éAevBepia), 
in fact, can just as easily be explained as a reaction to Paul’s polem- 


desires or the failure to control one’s tongue. Thus do the commands of 4:8, given 
to “sinners” and dtyvyxo1, respectively, follow the charge that such people's pursuit 
of the pleasures makes them enemies of God and, conversely, constitutes “friendship 
with the world” (4:1—6); see Chapter Five under the heading “Desire and the Gifts 
of God in 4:1-6,” and on James’s understanding of the diyvxog in particular under 
the heading “oAoKAnpos.” Note, too, that it is the “tongue” above all else which 
leads to impurity; on this notion, see Chapter Five under the heading “téAetoc.” It 
is in light of this association of “impurity” with “the world” and “the tongue” that 
one should understand the author’s definition of “pure and undefiled religion” 
(Opnoxeia kaðapà Kai &piavtoc) as keeping oneself “unstained (&onıdov) from the 
world” (1:27); note, in fact, that this follows immediately upon the statement that 
the religion (0pnoxeto) of one who fails to “bridle” one's tongue is “useless” (1:26). 
On the use of purity language in James, see further see Seitz, “James and the Law,” 
481-83. 

/9 As is the case, e.g., with Irenaeus (see above, note 68), who also, incidentally, 
interpreted certain aspects of Jewish law allegorically (4. H. 4.11.4; 4.14.3). See fur- 
ther on the deuterosis theory the discussion of the Apostolic Constitutions in Chapter Three. 

166 So, most recently, Tsuji, Glaube, 110-15. 

Cf. Ropes, St. James, 178: “there is no ground for the common aano 
that this phrase implies a sublimated, spiritualised view of the Jewish law, which, 
it is said, would have been impossible for a faithful Jew.” Ropes, however, assumes 
that “[t]he use of the phrase by a Christian implies that he conceived Christianity 
as a law, including and fulfilling (Mt. 5") the old one.” I find no evidence in James, 
however, that the author had any concept of an “old” law, nor that he conceived 
of “Christianity” as a “new” law which—as, presumably, in the conception of Ropes 
(cf. p. 179)—stood over against the law of “Judaism”; cf. Klein, Em vollkommenes 
Werk, 137. It 1s 1n any case problematic to draw conclusions regarding a given early 
author's view of the law purely on the basis of his/her status as a "Christian." 
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ical association of it with "slavery"? as on the assumption that the 
communities for which he wrote, as a “liberated Diaspora Judaism,” 
“no longer had to bear the burden of ritualism.”'®? Indeed, the view 
of the love command against which the author argues in 2:8-11 is 
particularly reminiscent of Paul’s peculiar notion that, since “‘you 
shall not commit adultery’, ‘you shall not murder’ (od potyedoetc, od 
govevoetc; cf. Jas 2:11!), ‘you shall not steal’, ‘you shall not covet’, 
and any other command is summed up (avoKxegaAatodtat) in ‘you 
shall love your neighbor as yourself^," it is the case that “the one 
who loves another has fulfilled the law" (Rom 13:8-9).? Moreover, 
the immediately following, and closely related section 2:14—26, despite 
the protestations of some scholars, is almost certainly to be under- 
stood in light of Paul's notion of salvation by faith apart from works."”! 

To be sure, the author’s silence on the law’s commands in such 
areas as purity, diet and the calendar is significant, and all the more 
so if he does intend to interact with Paul, whose association of the 
law with slavery rather than freedom, whose principle of “faith apart 
from works,” and whose view of the love command, were all for- 
mulated especially with such issues in mind. It is in fact clear from 
the letter as a whole, and particularly from 2:1-13 and 2:14—26 
themselves, that the author of James is concerned above all with 
social and economic issues. To the extent that he does interact with 
Paul, then, it cannot be doubted that his primary concern regard- 
ing a pauline formulation such as níotig ywpic épywv is its possible 
implications for Christian attention to socio-economic matters rather 
than adherence to the legislation regarding diet, the calendar, or cir- 
cumcision by Jewish or non-Jewish Christians. While it might fairly 


/8 T.e., as opposed to éAevBepia; see esp. Gal 4:21—5:1, and further the Conclusion 
to this study. 

t6 Dibelius, fames, 119. 

0 Cf. Ludwig, Wort als Gesetz, 184-87. 

7! Against, most recently, T. Penner, The Epistle of James and Eschatology: Re-reading 
an Ancient Christan Letter (JSNTSup 121; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996) 
47-74; and Johnson, Letter of James, on which see my review in JR 78 (1998) 102-4. 
On this point, see further the Conclusion of this study. 

' Cf. in this respect the very early caricature of Paul’s thought, reported by 
Paul himself in Rom 3:8: “Let us do evil so that good may come.” It is by no 
means clear that ta xoà refer specifically to the “evils” of disregard for circumci- 
sion or Jewish dietary customs. Whatever might have been the understanding of 
the law of those who formulated this caricature, the critique assumes a much more 
generalized understanding of Paul’s theological principles—or at least a concern 
regarding the implications of his basic principles for Christian ethics in general. 
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be concluded from his silence on these matters that the author of 
James was not among those who insisted on the necessity of cir- 
cumcision for non-Jewish adherents to the Christian movement, the 
question of whether he advocated the continuation of such practices 
by Jewish members of the movement is more difficult to answer in 
light of the following considerations. 

The debate regarding the observance of Jewish customs by non- 
Jewish Christians in which Paul was embroiled seems to have arisen 
in connection with a specific circumstance within the Christian move- 
ment: the increasing number of non-Jewish adherents to the move- 
ment gave rise to questions regarding (i) the conditions which should 
govern interaction between Jewish and non-Jewish adherents, par- 
ticularly in the social context of shared meals; and, perhaps as a 
consequence, (ii) the extent to which non-Jewish group members 
should live according to Jewish customs.'” The nature of this prob- 
lem admits of a variety of solutions. At one pole is a position of 
complete adherence, even by non-Jews, to (some interpretation of) 
the law; so, apparently, the so-called “false brothers” of Gal 2:4 and 
the “Pharisaic Christians” in the narrative of Acts 15:1, 5. At the 
other pole, no restrictions whatsoever were incumbent on non-Jews, 
whether or not Christian Jews themselves continued to live by them; 
so, apparently, Paul himself, and perhaps Peter before the incident 
at Antioch (Gal 2:11-12). In between these two poles one can con- 
ceive of more moderate positions, such as no shared meals between 
Jewish and non-Jewish Christians unless some degree of non-Jewish 
observance obtained, at least in the context of common meals; so, 


"3 Such a generative context is reflected in Galatians 2; cf. Acts 10-11 and 15, 
where Peter’s (reluctant) decision to share a meal with non-Jews prompts a debate 
about circumcision, resulting in a “decree” from James and the Jerusalem church 
on the requirements for non-Jews in this respect. The issues behind the controversy 
in Antioch recounted by Paul in Galatians 2 are notoriously murky; it seems rather 
clear, however, that the issue was related to Jewish dietary restrictions. If this is 
true, it appears that the simple connection of eating and circumcision made by the 
author of Luke-Acts—despite the impression left from reading Galatians, in which 
Paul recounts this incident before launching into an argument against the practice 
of circumcision—reflects a non-Jewish perspective on the issues: a Jewish concern 
for biblical purity regulations is viewed more simplistically as a Jewish reluctance 
to eat with those who aren’t circumcised. See, however, E. P. Sanders, “Jewish 
Association with Gentiles and Galatians 2:11-14,” The Conversation Continues: Studies 
in Paul and john in Honor of F. Louis Martyn (ed. R. T. Fortna and B. R. Gaventa; 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1990) 170-88, who tends toward the view that no specific law 
was at issue in Antioch, with the conflict resulting rather from James's more general 
concern for "Peter's reputation" if he consorted too closely, too often, with non-Jews. 
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it would seem, the “men from James," and ultimately, apparently, 
virtually all of the Christian Jews in Antioch after their arrival (Gal 
2:12—13).'* In fact, the evidence from the first centuries of the move- 
ment indicates that no one position was agreed upon by all inter- 
ested parties, Acts 15 and 16:4 notwithstanding. While the bulk of 
the extant early Christian literature—preserved by later “orthodox” 
copyists!—reflects a more liberal position, it is clear from the scat- 
tered reports of a number of early authors that Christians contin- 
ued to disagree on such matters. Though the details of such reports 
are often confused, it cannot be doubted that some Christians con- 
tinued to assume the importance of observance of Jewish customs 
well beyond the first century.'” In a particularly interesting passage 
from the Dialogue with Trypho, in fact, Justin distinguishes between 
two types of such Christians: those who observe Jewish customs and 
would further “compel those Gentiles who believe in Christ to live 
in all respects according to the law given by Moses, or choose not 
to associate so intimately with them,” and those who continue to 
observe the law themselves, but who do not require non-Jewish mem- 
bers of the movement to do the same. 

There is in any case little reason to suppose that the religious con- 
cerns of those Christians who assumed the enduring validity of the 
Torah as law—regardless of their position on the matter of non- 
Jewish observance—revolved around the cult, purity, circumcision or 
diet. The fact that our primary evidence for such Christians are pas- 
sages from Paul’s letters which deal specifically with disagreements 


/ It is by no means clear from this passage that all of the Christian Jews in 
Antioch suddenly decided that the non-observant gentile Christians there could no 
longer be considered members of the movement. More likely, the issue was simply 
one of the implications of their non-observance for the interaction of Jews and non- 
Jews in the context of shared meals. Note also the “mediating” positions on Jewish 
dietary restrictions reflected in Acts 15:28-29, as well as in Did. 6:2-3: “For if thou 
canst bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou wilt be perfect, but if thou canst not, 
do what thou canst. And concerning food, bear what though canst, but keep strictly 
from that which is offered to idols, for it is the worship of dead gods.” Note that 
even Paul proved to be somewhat squeamish on the subject of food that had been 
involved in sacrifices to other gods (1 Cor 10:14—22; though cf. 8:1-13). 

5 See, e.g., the discussion of G. Strecker, “On the Problem of Jewish Christianity,” 
in W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest. Christianity (2d German ed., with added 
appendices, by G. Strecker; ET ed. by R. A. Kraft and G. Krodel; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1971) 241-85 (Appendix 1). 

79 Justin Dial. 47; note that while Justin feels that the latter will “be saved,” and 
thus interacts with them, he reports that other non-Jewish Christians disagreed with 
him on this matter. 
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on these issues has almost certainly distorted our picture of their reli- 
gious motivations.'’’ In fact, there are several indications that social 
and economic issues were paramount for at least some such Chris- 
tians. Paul himself reports that the very leaders in Jerusalem whose 
misgivings regarding eating with non-Jews would later infuriate him 


initially (and quite possibly continually)? made only one stipulation 


regarding Paul’s quest to secure non-Jewish adherents to the move- 
ment: they asked “only” that they “remember the poor” (Gal 2: 10, 
uóvov TOV TTOYOV iva uvnpoveoonev), resulting in Paul's on-going 
collection for Jerusalem from his non-Jewish churches (Gal 2:10).'” 
Such a socio-economic interest is of course found throughout the 
synoptic gospels, and is particularly prominent in the synoptic say- 
ings source, where oi ntwyot—as, perhaps, among the Jerusalem 
Christians (cf. Gal 2:10; Rom 15:25)—seems to be used as a self- 
designation for members of the movement.'®° Such a self-designation 


77 Dibelius’s interpretation of the Letter of James, e.g., seems to be informed by 
an approach to early Christianity which assumes only two basic forms of the move- 
ment for which “the break with Judaism was not accomplished in the radical fash- 
ion with which we are familiar from the Pauline Letters” ( James, 119, with specific 
reference to the group I've numbered [i]): (i) a “liberated Diaspora Judaism,” in 
which Christians “were no longer bound to the letter of the Old Testament” and 
thus “no longer had to bear the burden of ritualism” (15:d.); and (1) “the advocates 
of a strict ritualistic praxis” characterized as a “hidebound Jewish-Christian piety,” 
of which James the brother of Jesus and “the people from James” of Galatians 2 
are taken to be representative (zbid., 17). 

8 Paul accuses Peter (and, by implication, apparently every other Christian Jew 
at Antioch except himself!) of refusing to eat with non-Jews after “certain people 
from James” arrived (Gal 2:11-13)—which, of course, implies that these latter also 
had misgivings about eating with non-Jews, at least under the circumstances obtain- 
ing at Antioch. The extent to which those “certain people from James” attempted 
to force non-Jews into living in accord with Jewish customs, however, is by no 
means clear. Note particularly that Paul’s characterization of Peter as “compelling 
the gentiles to live like Jews (iovdaitCew)” is not obviously based on anything more 
than his withdrawal from common meals. It is not clear, that is, whether the issue 
in Antioch was one of gentile participation in the movement fer se, or the extent 
of the participation in the movement by non-observant adherents. 

/ Note that the (evidently) uncircumcised Titus (cf. Gal 2:3!) was himself eed 
in this collection according to 2 Cor 8:16, 23. 

180 J. S. Kloppenborg, The Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient Christian. Wisdom 
Collections (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987) 240—41. 
On the question of the relation of “the poor" of Gal 2:10 to the Jerusalem Christians, 
see Betz, Galatians, 102; further L. E. Keck, “The Poor Among the Saints in the 
New Testament,” NW 56 (1965) 100-29; idem, “The Poor Among the Saints in 
Jewish Christianity and Qumran,” NW 57 (1966) 54-78. Keck is skeptical regard- 
ing the use of “the poor" as a title among the early Jerusalem Christians. 

The theme of poverty and wealth also receives special emphasis in Luke-Acts, 
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is also evident centuries later, notably, on the part of a group of 
Christians notorious for their continued adherence to the Torah, the 
"Ebionites," though our scant evidence for this group obscures the 
extent to which this name reflected their chief concerns.'?! It is worth 
noting, too, that what little evidence we have, apart from Paul, for 
those Christians who continued to live by Jewish customs also 
suggests a particular emphasis on social relations. Thus the cultic 
instruction preserved in Matthew's sermon, for example, assumes 
participation in the Jewish cult, but subordinates it to social concerns: 
“Therefore, when you bring your gift-offering (to be placed) on the 
altar, and there you remember that your brother has something 
against you, leave your gift there in front of the altar, and first go 
and become reconciled with your brother, and then come (back) and 
offer your gift.”'®? One can also compare in this respect the follow- 
ing “woe” proclaimed against the Pharisees (and scribes, according 
to Matthew) in the synoptic sayings source:!” 


Luke 11:42: But woe to you Pharisees! for you tithe mint and rue and 
every herb, and neglect the justice and love of God; these [latter] you 
ought to have done, without neglecting the others. 


where it emerges with a vehemence rivalled only by / Enoch and the Letter of 
James among the ancient Jewish and Christian literature; see G. W. E. Nickelsburg, 
"Riches, the Rich and God's Judgment in / Enoch 92-105 and the Gospel According 
to Luke," .NTS 25 (1979) 324—44. 'The parable of Lazarus and the rich man, for 
example, preserved only in Luke, envisions a post-mortem reversal in which a 
wealthy man is punished in Hades, apparently for no other crime than living in 
luxury while ignoring the poor man laying at his gate. The impoverished Lazarus, 
on the other hand, receives comfort “with Abraham” after his death (Luke 16:19-31; 
note esp. 16:25). It 1s of particular interest in the present connection that this story 
assumes an interpretation of “Moses and the prophets” according to which the 
problematic nature of such behavior should be perfectly clear (Luke 16:29—31). 
Notably, such socio-economic interests are associated in the second book of Luke's 
work particularly with the Christians at Jerusalem, who are also portrayed as con- 
tinuing in their adherence to Jewish religious practices and who are, indeed, as a 
group, “zealous for the law" (Acts 2:44—47; 4:32-5:11; cf. 21:20). 

181 See, e.g., the recent and concise survey of the evidence in S. Goranson, 
"Ebionites," ABD 2.260—61; further Keck, “The Poor Among the Saints in Jewish 
Christianity and Qumran," 55-66. 

182 Matt 5:23-24, cited according to the translation of H. D. Betz, The Sermon on 
the Mount: A Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount, including the Sermon on the Plain 
(Matthew 5:3—7:27 and Luke 6:20— 49) (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1995) 198; 
see further Betz’s comments in tbid., 222-26. 

'83 Cited according to the translation of J. S. Kloppenborg, Q Parallels: Synopsis, 
Critical Notes & Concordance (Foundations & Facets; Sonoma, CA: Polebridge, 1988) 
113. 
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Matt 23:23: Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you 
tithe mint and dill and cumin, and leave aside weightier matters of 
the law, justice and mercy and faithfulness; these [latter] you ought to 
have done, without leaving aside the others. 


James’s concern with socio-economic issues, too, is of course patent. 
“Pure religion" is boiled down to an active concern for “widows and 
orphans” and avoiding the impurity of “the world” (Jas 1:27).'% 
While arguing for the necessity of £pya in addition to níotic, he for- 
mulates as an example the callous treatment of “a brother or sis- 
ter" who “is naked and lacking daily food” (2:15-16). Similarly, his 
admonition against acts of partiality, the crowning point of which 
warns that it is a transgression of the law by which people will ulti- 
mately be judged, is concerned specifically with dishonoring the poor 
while honoring the rich sheerly on the basis of wealth (2:2—4, 6). Inter- 
estingly, he, too, apparently uses “the poor" as a self-designation:'® 
it is specifically “the poor" (ot xtoxoi) whom God “chose” (€GeA€Eato) 
to be “rich in faith” and “inheritors of the kingdom which he promised 
to those who love him” (2:5).'8 On the other hand, he assumes a pat- 
tern of behavior on the part of “the rich” (oi zAovo101) which involves 
oppression, legal suits and blasphemy (2:6-7). These rich, the author 
warns with a searing irony, can expect a “day of slaughter” for which 
their luxurious living is “fattening them” (5:1-6). The author of 
James ultimately expects an eschatological reversal which will remedy 
the present circumstances: the humble will be exalted and the rich 
humiliated (Jas 1:12; cf. 5:1).'*' This, apparently, will be effected at 
the parousia of Jesus Christ.'*? 


184 On “impurity” in James, see above, note 164. 

18 So, e.g., Dibelius, fames, 44: *Ja[me]s can express his sympathy with the poor 
with so little reserve because for him being poor and being Christian were coinci- 
dental concepts, not only by virtue of his archaizing dependence on the literature 
[sc. the Jewish literature dealing with "the poor"], but also by virtue of his own 
personal conviction." | 

|» More precisely, oi xtoxoi TH kóouo, i.e., “poor in the eyes of the world.” Note 
the subsequent description of them as nÀovotoi év niotev in actuality they are “rich” 
in the sense which matters most. This somewhat peculiar phrase is undoubtedly to 
be understood in light of the author's negative portrayal of “the world" as fundamentally 
opposed to God (4:4), and a source of impurity, the avoidance of which gets at the 
very heart of his understanding of true religion (1:27). See further on “the world" 
in James, L. T. Johnson, “Friendship with the World/Friendship with God: A Study 
of Discipleship in James,” Discipleship in the New Testament (ed. with an introduction 
by F. F. Segovia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 166-83. 

'87 Cf. Luke 16:19-31, on which see above, note 180. 

188 See Jas 5:7, 9, noting especially the oov that joins 5:7 to 5:6. On the “parou- 
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To point out such similarities, of course, is not necessarily to argue 
that the Letter of James originated among Jerusalem Christians or 
among second century Ebionites, much less that it represents an 
authentic writing of James the brother of Jesus.'® It is only to point 
out that the question of its author's position regarding matters of 
diet, purity, cult and circumcision is much more complex than is 
often thought to be the case. Even if, as is most likely, the author's 
position regarding the relation of the love command to the “whole 
law" and his discussion of niot and épya in Jas 2:14—26 are to be 
understood in light of pauline formulations, it is not clear what con- 
clusions are to be drawn from the fact that he does not feel com- 
pelled to lay out his own position on those aspects of the ‘Torah 
which most rankled Paul. While this, along with his characteristic 
emphasis on socio-economic concerns, surely does indicate what 
aspects of the law mattered most to him, he is apparently not alto- 
gether different in this respect from a number of Christians who 
themselves continued to follow Jewish customs. Such Christians could 
and did hold a variety of positions regarding issues like diet and cir- 
cumcision; and some, at least, while continuing to live in accord 
with Jewish customs themselves, did not require such of non-Jews.'” 
In short, firm conclusions regarding the position of the author on 
such matters require more information regarding him and his intended 
audience than we currently possess. While it is clear that James’s 
law is the Torah, the question of his interpretation of those aspects 
of it which legislate matters such as purity, diet, circumcision and 
the calendar must remain open.'?! 


sta of the Lord" in James, see Jackson-McCabe, “A Letter to the Twelve Tribes,” 
509-10; Johnson, Letter of james, 313-14. 

'89 Such questions are difficult, perhaps impossible, to answer with any degree 
of certainty given the paucity of information in James regarding its origin, not to 
mention the meager evidence for the “historical James," the Jerusalem church, and 
the Ebionites. i 

'° Cf., e.g., Acts 21:17-26: the problem is that Paul teaches Jews who live among 
non-Jews not to live in accord with the law. 

|! Cf. Wachob, “The Rich in Faith,” 291 n. 94: “Whatever the author may or 
may not have thought about the so-called cultic ordinances of the law, matters like 
circumcision and dietary ordinances, we do not know." Note that while Wachob 
refers to Seitz, “James and the Law,” in this connection, Seitz himself is inclined 
to the view that the “law of freedom," though representing “the ‘old’ law" to be 
sure, means “only the decalogue together with such ethical precepts as love of neigh- 
bor"; the author of James “simply ignores” issues of diet and cirumcision when 
using the expression “the whole law.” See “James and the Law,” 484-85. 
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The expression €ugvtog Aóyog was coined as a term for human rea- 
son by Greek philosophers, particularly in connection with the Stoic 
theory that human reason comprises a divinely given natural law 
internal to the human animal. That the author of James speaks of 
"the implanted logos” in 1:21 with at least a general grasp of its orig- 
inal significance is clear from the fact that he equates it with a “per- 
fect law of freedom.” Significantly, however, he also speaks of this 
logos in ways which are not typical of Stoic tradition. In a manner 
reminiscent, rather, of Jewish and Christian literature, he considers 
it to be something which can (and must) be both “heard” and “done,” 
which “is able to save your souls,” and which can, in some sense, 
be “received.” These differences reflect the fact that in James, as in 
the other Jewish and Christian writings examined in the previous 
chapter, the Stoic concept of law has been fused with a set of reli- 
gious and historical convictions alien to Stoicism. Given the obvious 
indications of the author’s dependence upon Jewish and Christian 
traditions throughout the letter, such differences are hardly surpris- 
ing. Nor are they by any means insignificant: the aspects of the treat- 
ment of the implanted logos in James which diverge from its treatment 
in Greek philosophical discussion are just as illuminative of the 
author’s understanding of it and its role in his religious thought as 
the respects in which it is similar to them. 

Of particular importance in this respect is the fact that the author 
of James, again like Philo, Justin, and the authors of 4 Maccabees and 
the Apostol Constitutions, assumes that this logos has an external, ver- 
bal form. The “perfect law of freedom" is in fact the Torah, how- 
ever precisely interpreted by the author. It is in light of this 
identification that James’s peculiar notion that the logos can be “heard” 
and “done” is to be understood; for while scarcely typical of Stoic 
discussions of natural law, such a pairing of “hearing and doing" is 
not uncommon in Jewish discussions of the ‘Torah. In a manner 
which recalls Romans 2:13, the author of James insists that one must 
not only be a “hearer” of the logos, but a “doer” of it as well. Merely 
to "hear" it is to “deceive (napa-AoyiCopuevor) oneself,” for it is pre- 
cisely “through doing" (èv ti zomoet) that one will become “blessed” 
(1:22, 25). One becomes such a “logos-doer” through constant atten- 
tion to the “perfect law of freedom,” which is to say, to the Torah. 
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James's emphasis on becoming a “doer” of the law (cf. 4:12)— 
and thus of the /ogos—acquires a particular urgency in light of the 
eschatological dimension of the letter. The parousia of Jesus Christ 
will entail judgment (5:8-9), executed in accord with the law by the 
divine lawgiver himself; and it will be, potentially, “merciless” (2:12-13; 
4:12). Aware of the idea that “love of neighbor” represents a sum- 
mary of “the whole law,” he cautions against an eschatological 
confidence based on attention to this one general command: sum- 
mary or not, Lev 19:18 is still one command among many within 
the law; transgressing any of the others, even if one “loves one’s 
neighbor," can still render one liable to judgment.'? In a manner 
reminiscent of his earlier warning regarding the self-deception of 
those who do not “do” the logos, he thus admonishes the “brothers 
and sisters" to speak and “do” (noweite; more idiomatically: “act’’) 
“as those about to be judged by means of the law of freedom” 
(2:12).5 This expectation of an eschatological judgment by the law 
goes a long way toward clarifying the author’s description of the 
implanted logos as that “which is able to save (tov dvvapevov o@cat) 
your souls” (1:21). Indeed, it is in his capacity as “lawgiver and 


' This is not to say that James envisions a judgment that will of necessity pro- 
ceed as a wooden accounting of one’s transgressions of the law. Jas 2:13, in fact, 
points to an “escape clause”: showing mercy to others will mean receiving mercy 
at the judgment. A similar notion is found both in the Matthean parable of the 
unmerciful servant (Matt 18:23-35), and esp. in Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s 
reported response to a companion’s grief at the destruction of the temple, and thus 
of the mechanism for Israel’s atonement: “Do not grieve. We have another atone- 
ment as effective as this. And what it 1s? It is acts of lovingkindness, as it is said: 
‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice’” (Abot R. Nat. 6; cited as found in A. F. Segal, 
Rebecca’s Children: Judaism and Christianity in the Roman World [Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1986] 131). In James, this notion can be correlated particularly 
with the author’s emphatic concern for the socially and economically disadvantaged; 
see esp. 1:27; 2:1-13; 2:15-16; 5:1—6. Interestingly, he does not simply equate such 
a concern with the general notion of “love of neighbor.” His notion that mercy 
“boasts over judgment,” more specifically, is to be understood in light of the cri- 
tique, implicit in Jas 2:1-13, of a social system in which tokens of honor are granted 
on the basis of wealth and/or patronage. The argument of 2:13 does not assume 
that one who “shows partiality” as defined in 2:2-4— perhaps by courting (or reward- 
ing) a wealthy patron by granting him, rather than a beggar, an honorable seat in 
the synagogue—is violating the command of “love of neighbor.” The argument, 
rather, is that they are violating the partiality command by acting as “unjust judges” 
of the rich and poor. 

7,3 Again, despite his wariness regarding the use of the love command as a sum- 
mary of the law, his emphasis lies above all on socio-economic issues. See above 
all the construal of “pure religion” as concern for widows and orphans in 1:27. 
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judge" that James's god himself is described as one “who is able to 
save" (ò 6vvàpevog o@oa1)—and to destroy (4:12). 

Somewhat more difficult to interpret is the author's notion that 
the implanted /ogos can in some sense be “received.” I must insist 
at the outset that the command dé€ao8e tov £uoutov Adyov (1:21) is 
equally problematic on any interpretation of the logos. The essential 
difficulty of the passage is the fact that the author commands his 
audience to “receive” something that is already “implanted.” Whether, 
therefore, the /ogos is understood to have been so “implanted” in all 
humans from the time when God created them, or only more recently 
in a select group of people who consciously sought it, the apparent 
contradiction remains. Of itself, therefore, this command no more 
excludes interpreting James's £uqvtog Aóyog in light of Stoic ideas, as 
has frequently been argued,'” than it excludes reading it in light of 
an already implanted “gospel.” 

It is obvious in any case that the command év npadtnti SéEa00e 
TOV £u otov AOdyov is not intended to connote a “reception” analogous 
to the initial “implanting” of the logos. Even beyond the clear 
assumption in 1:21 that the logos is already “implanted” in those who 
are to "receive" it, it emerges from the letter as a whole that the 
author aims to induce in his intended audience something more 
appropriately characterized as “repentance” than as "conversion." ? 
It is plain from 1:22-25 in particular that James assumes an audi- 





4 The soteriological significance of the logos in the religious thought of James 
will be taken up more fully in the following chapter. 

' See Chapter One. 

,9 Cf. Dibelius, fames, 114. 

/97 See esp. the conclusion of the letter, where the concern is that any who have 
“wandered from the truth" (cf. 1:18, Aóyog àAnOetac) be “turned back" (5:19-20). 
See also 4:1-10, where the author reminds his audience that their friendship with 
the world is incompatible with their (presumably desired!) friendship with. God; 
points out that they are acting as "adulteresses" and as though “scripture speaks in 
vain"; and ultimately urges a posture of repentance upon them (4:7-10). In this 
respect, Johnson's use of the term “conversion” in connection with the aim of the 
letter as a whole, and with that of this latter section in particular, is not particu- 
larly helpful. Such a description apparently results from his classification of the work 
as “protreptic”; cf. esp. Letter of james, 16-24 with his description of 3:13-4:10 as 
a “Call to Conversion" (tbid., 267). Regardless of the merits of this generic classification 
(on which see esp. the discussion of Wachob, “Rich in Faith," 98-122), it is clear 
from the letter as a whole that the author presupposes that his intended audience 
already has some manner of “faith” (cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 47). To this 
extent, "conversion" seems an inappropriate paradigm for characterizing the rhetor- 
ical aim of the letter. 
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ence whose current "hearing" of the /ogosis such that they might be 
deceived regarding its implications for their eschatological status. 
Given the context of 1:21 within the elaboration of the admonition 
to be “slow to anger," the emphasis of the command seems to lie 
particularly on the manner in which this logos is *received"— namely, 
“with meekness" (év pott), since anger (py) “does not produce 
God's righteousness” (1:20)—rather than with the “receiving” per se. 9? 
The “receiving” itself, that is, is simply assumed, much as the “hear- 
ing" of the logos is assumed in 1:22-25. The “receiving” of logos in 
1:21 must in any case be understood more on the analogy of the 
“hearing” of 1:22-25 than the “implanting” of 1:21; and óéyopoa can 
in fact be used with a sense of “give ear to," or “hear.”!%? Indeed, 
so understood, the transition from 1:21 to the discussion of “hear- 
ing and doing” in 1:22-25 appears all the more natural: “receive 
the implanted logos with humility... and (é) become logos-doers, 
and not merely hearers who deceive themselves.” 

On the other hand, a number of authors have sought to account 
for James’s peculiar command to “receive” something which is already 


'98 Note in this connection esp. the use of 616 to join 1:20 to 1:21: “anger does 
not effect the righteousness of God .. . therefore ... receive the implanted Jogos with 
humility.” Note also in this connection that whereas the (implied) command to “lay 
aside all filth” is paired with that to receive the logos with humility in 1:21, the call 
to “cleanse hands" and “purify hearts”—which follows a discussion of the origins 
of social strife (cf. opyn)—is paired with an injunction to “humble oneself” before 
God in 4:8-9. See further on this latter passage Chapter Five, under the heading 
“Desire and the Gifts of God in 4:1-6.” 

199 See LSJ, déxono1, §1.3: “simply, to give ear to, hear’; cf. also 81.2: “of mental 
reception, take, accept without complaint.” Again, the author of James certainly 
assumes that his audience, on at least some level, “accepts” the logos: thus the prob- 
lem of “self-deception” (1:22). What concerns him is a perceived incongruity between 
this “acceptance” and their “doing.” 

200 Tt is not immediately clear whether the 6€ of 1:22 should be read with an 
adversative or a conjunctive, explanatory force; on the common use of the latter 
see BAGD, 0€ §2. If the former, the “hearing” connotation of the “receiving” of 
1:21 emerges with partiular clarity: “receive the Aóyog; but don’t just hear it, do it.” 
If the latter, it implies rather that 1:22-25 broaches from a more general perspec- 
tive the same point which the discussion of anger in 1:20-21 addresses: “receive 
the Aóyog with humility; that is, hear it and do it.” Mere “receiving” or “hearing,” 
in other words, is not sufficient, but must be accompanied by a particular type of 
behavior which can be characterized as “humility” and which consists in “doing”; 
cf. in this case 2:14—26, and esp. 3:13, deat èx ts kao àvaotpogfic Ta Epya 
adtod év npaütnti Goiac, and further the discussion in Chapter Five under the 
heading “Logos and Erga." Given these latter passages and the emphasis on v 
npavtnti rather than the command to “receive” the Aóyog per se in Jas 1:21, it seems 
to me better to interpret it with an explanatory force. 
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“implanted” by arguing that the author is drawing on a fixed early 
Christian expression, d5éyeo8a1 tov Aóyov.?! Such expressions are found 
particularly in Acts and the pauline letters, and refer consistently to 
an initial acceptance of the Christian proclamation, the “gospel.”?” 
Since the author of James cannot in any case be using the phrase 
with reference to an initial acceptance of the logos (1.e., the “implant- 
ing" itself), such interpreters apparently understand him to be using 
an expression which connotes “conversion” with reference to an on- 
going “acceptance” of the now (1.e., post-conversion) implanted logos.” 
Indeed, it is often noted that James had just referred, in 1:18, to 
the fact that God “gave birth to us by means of a logos of truth 
(Ady@ &AnÂeiac) so that we are a sort of ‘first fruits’ of his creatures.” 
Not only is this verse as a whole reminiscent of the notion, found 
in a variety of early Christian works, that members of the move- 
ment have been “reborn” or have experienced a “new creation,” 
but the phrase Aóyog GAnBetas is itself used with clear reference to 
“the gospel" in several pauline letters.??* 

Now it must be pointed out at once that James’s £uoutog Aóyog is 
first and foremost a law—indeed, an internal law which finds writ- 
ten expression in the Torah—and not a "gospel" in the usual sense 
of that term as a narrative proclamation.?? However, one might 


2! See Chapter One. 

2? Note esp. the use of this expression with reference to a past “reception” or 
“acceptance”: 1 Thess 1:6, “in spite of persecution you received (SeGapevot) the word 
with joy inspired by the Holy Spirit”; 2:13, “when you received (napaAaPovtec) the 
word of God that you heard from us, you accepted (€5€Gao8e) it not as a human 
word but as what it really is, God's word...”; Acts 8:14, “Now when the apostles 
at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had accepted (d€dexto1) the word of God..." 
(with reference to Acts 8:4—13); Acts 11:1, “Now the apostles and the believers who 
were in Judea heard that the Gentiles had also accepted (£6éGavto) the word of 
God...” (with reference to the conversion of Cornelius and his household in Acts 
10). Cf. further Luke 8:13, where napadéxovtar (cf. Mark 4:16, AapBavovow; but 
also 4:20, napadéxyovtat) is used in the explanation of the parable of the sower. 

23 Note that Dibelius suggests that the clause “receive the word" was a fixed 
expression used “simply as a periphrasis for the Christian life,” despite the fact that 
all of the examples he cites in support of such a usage employ the phrase with 
respect to an imitial acceptance of the "word"; see James, 114. Cf. Mufner, Der 
Jakobusbnef, 101: “Nehmt das euch bei der Taufe einst eingepflanzte Wort wirklich, 
in aller Konsequenz und vor allem év npotqu an...” 

?* For this line of argument see Chapter One; for a discussion of the evidence, 
see Chapter Five, esp. pp. 193-95. 

*5 On Paul's use of the term “gospel” as a shorthand expression for his soteri- 
ological narrative, see M. M. Mitchell, “Rhetorical Shorthand in Pauline Argu- 
mentation: The Functions of ‘the Gospel’ in the Corinthian Correspondence,” Gospel 
in Paul: Studies in Corinthians, Galatians and Romans for Richard N. Longenecker (ed. L. A. 
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compare in this respect 1 Pet 1:23-25, where a notion of the “word” 
(Aóyoc, pua) as proclaimed “gospel” seems to be merged with a more 
mystical conception of an “imperishable seed” (oxopà q8optn) through 
which Christians have been “reborn” (àvayeyevvnuévoU, and which 
entails a certain type of behavior.”® A notion that some “rebirth” 
has been experienced by individual members of the Christian move- 
ment as a result of the insertion into them of some divine substance, 
the possession of which carries ethical consequences, is of course not 
uncommon in the early Christian literature. One thinks immediately 
of the “spirit” of the pauline corpus and of Acts, or the spirit/ logos 
_ of the johannine epistles.?" One might argue, therefore, that James 
simply conceives of an analogous divine substance in Stoic terms, as 
Eugvtosc Aoyoc: a logos, that is, which is “implanted” by God in a 
select group of people in connection with a new creation rather than 
in all human beings at the initial creation,” and whose associated 
ethic—quite unlike, however, the johannine and especially pauline 
epistles—is understood to coincide with the Torah. One might think 
in this connection of the prophecy of Jer 31:31-35 (= LXX Jer 
38:31—34), where the deity promises a future era for Israel in which 
"I will put my law within them, and I will write it on their hearts." 
Fabris, in fact, has argued that the author of James assumes that 
this prophecy has been fulfilled particularly among his own group 
(“the twelve tribes"), which is living in “the last days" (5:3).? 


Jervis and P. Richardson; JSNTSup 108; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994) 
63-88. Note also that it is the “word” of the Christian proclamation which is 
"received" in the various passages of Acts: cf. Acts 8:14 with 8:4; and Acts 11:1 
with Acts 10, esp. 10:36-43. 

26 Cf. Dibelius, fames, 105 n. 185, noting, however, that Dibelius rejects the idea 
that James has any such mystical notion in mind. The types of behaviors which 
are to characterize such “newborns” in | Peter are described collectively as to 
Aoywóv àóoÀov yaAa. The term Aoytkov is surely intended to play on the “word” 
(1:25: pia; 1:23: Aóyoc) through which they have been born, and thus to indicate 
that the “milk” upon which they are to feed is to be Aoytkov in the sense of “appro- 
priate to that logos.” It is noteworthy, however, that both this term and the descrip- 
tion of the logos as an “imperishable seed” are reminiscent of the logos of contemporary 
philosophical discussion. 

27 See, e.g., the comparisons drawn by Fabris, Legge, ch. 6. 

28 Note in this connection that the logos concept of the johannine epistles seems 
to be informed by the Logos myth found in the opening of the Fourth Gospel, or 
at least something very closely approximating it. See esp. 1 John 1:1-4, and fur- 
ther R. Schnackenburg, The Johannine Epistles: Introduction and Commentary (New York: 
Crossroad, 1992) 49-69, esp. 50: “One may say that the opening of the letter [sc. 
l John] presumes the Gospel Prologue or the Logos hymn embedded in it.” 

39 See on Fabris above, Chapter One. Note, however, that he understands the 
law in question to be a new “messianic law" rather than the Torah. 
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This line of interpretation, however, is most doubtful. While James 
does contain allusions to several scriptural prophecies,?? Jer 31:31-35 
and the other passages cited by Fabris in this connection are not 
among them. More importantly, though the term £uqovtog alone is 
not a decisive indication that the logos of James is “innate,” the more 
specific concept of an Éuqvtog Aóyoc or vóuoc consistently denotes some- 
thing given to all people at God's imtial creation of humanity else- 
where in the ancient literature, including the Christian literature. 
Justin’s adaptation of the Stoic concept of law is particularly significant 
in this respect; for while he held that “right reason” or “natural law” 
became available to humanity only after the earthly appearance of 
Jesus Christ, he nonetheless spoke of the "implanted seed of the 
logos," specifically with reference to that portion of the natural law 
that all humans have always possessed. Without some clear indica- 
tion that the author of James conceived of £uovutog Aóyoc differently 
in this respect, then, one should be most hesitant to assume that 
such a re-definition has taken place. In fact, the author's reference 
to God's “giving birth” to “us” by means of the “logos of truth"— 
which Jogos, we shall see shortly, is to be identified with “the implanted 
logos’ —gives no such indication that what is imagined is a 7e-birth. 
Indeed, in the context of Jas 1:13-18, this statement is best under- 
stood with reference to God’s initial creation of all humanity. 
Examination of Jas 1:13-18 in the following chapter will shed light 
not only on this issue, but will further illuminate, more generally, 
how logos functions in the religious thought of James. 


219 Cf. esp. Jas 1:10-11 with LXX Isa 40:6b-8, and Jas 5:5 with LXX Jer 12:3; 
see further D. Deppe, The Sayings of jesus, 42—49. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


LOGOS AND DESIRE 


A few lines prior to the mention of the implanted /ogos in Jas 1:21, 
reference is made to a “logos of truth” (Aóyog &AnÜOetac) through which 
God “gave birth to us, so that we are a sort of ‘first fruits’ of his 
creatures" (Jas 1:18). This statement has been seen by some inter- 
preters as providing decisive confirmation that the /ogos that, accord- 
ing to James, “saves souls" is in fact “the Gospel."' 

The expression Aóyog &AnQetas is found in several other works of 
the Christian canon, differing only in case or in the use of a definite 
article? 2 Cor 6:7 (Aóyo &An0setac), Col 1:5 (tH Aóyo ts &Anbeiac), 
Eph 1:13 (tov Aóyov tfjg GANVetac) and 2 Tim 2:15 (tov Aóyov «fic 
&AnOetac). Colossians and Ephesians use this phrase with explicit ref- 
erence to “the Gospel" (to evayyéAtov), and such an identification is 
also clearly implied in 2 Timothy.’ Joseph Mayor concluded from 


ec 


this collection of passages that the phrase Aóyog àAnfsiag was “a 
vox technica of early Chrisüanity,"^ but this conclusion overstates the 
evidence. It is to be noted in the first place that all of the latter 
references appear in pauline or pseudo-pauline writings; one should 
be cautious in making generalizing conclusions regarding "early 


! See Chapter One. 

^ No great weight should be placed on the lack of the definite article in identi- 
fying the referent of the Aóyog &àAnOstag of Jas 1:18. As will be argued below, and 
as virtually all agree, it is the same Àóyoç as that described in 1:21 as ó Eugutog Adyos. 
Compare in this respect the inconsistent use of the definite article in connection 
with vóuoç in James: see 1:25; 2:8, 9, 10, 11, 12; and 4:11. 

? Note that just after ps.-Paul's words of encouragement to “Timothy” to be “a 
worker who has no need to be ashamed, rightly explaining tov Adyov tfjg &AnOetoc" 
(2:15), he refers to those “who have swerved from tiv &AnOetov by claiming that 
the resurrection has already taken place" (2:18). ‘This implies that the "right" expla- 
nation of tov Adyov tfjg GANVEias entails a proper understanding of the resurrection; 
and this resurrection lies at the heart of "the gospel" of which ps.-Paul himself 
claims to be a “teacher” (1:11), and of which he, too, is “not ashamed” (1:12, oùx 
emaroxvvouar); see 2:8, and cf. 1:8-14. 

* Mayor cites several other passages in the course of his discussion of the phrase 
Abyos GAnPeiac, but it is apparently these which he has in mind when he refers to 
"the N.T. quotations” which show that "Aóyog &AnÂeiaç is a vox technica”; see St. 
James, 63. 
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Christianity” on the basis of evidence found in this limited corpus. 
Indeed, analogous phrases.do occur in other Jewish and Christian 
literature with different meanings? Even within the pauline litera- 
ture itself, in fact, the extent to which we are dealing with a uni- 
vocal "technical term" 1s far from clear. That Paul uses the phrase 
in 2 Cor 6:7—1ts only occurrence in the undoubted letters of Paul— 
with reference to the gospel is by no means obvious. Found among 
a list of attributes that, Paul says, characterize his ministry (includ- 
ing, among other things, the fact that he has acted with kindness, 
patience and "genuine love"), the phrase might well be understood 
more generally as connoting “truthful speech."? Moreover, the asso- 
ciation of ô Adyos tfj; &ÀAnOstag with “the gospel” in both Colossians 
and Ephesians falsely inflates the evidence for the fixity of this expres- 
sion, for in this case the similarity is most likely to be explained by 
literary dependence, not independent attestation of a pauline, much 
less an early Christian, “technical term.”’ 

The strong impression that this assembly of passages might at first 
create is significantly tempered through these considerations, and 


? Spitta had already pointed to LXX Ps 118:43, a passage which is often under- 
stood with reference to the law; see Laws, James, 76; also Johnson, Letter of James, 198. 
Particularly interesting for our purposes is Clement of Alexandria, Strom 1.13, where 
the phrase is used in connection with a concept somewhat reminiscent of Justin’s 
logos theory: “Since, therefore, truth (tfjg GAnVetac) is one... just as the Bacchanites 
tore asunder the limbs of Pentheus, so the sects both of barbarian and Hellenic 
philosophy have done with truth, and each vaunts as the whole truth (tijv GAnBerav) 
the portion which has fallen to its lot. But all, in my opinion, are illuminated by 
the dawn of Light. Let all, therefore, both Greeks and barbarians, who have aspired 
after the truth (ràÀn8ooc)—both those who possess not a little, and those who have 
any portion— produce whatever they have of the word of truth (tod tfjg &Anbeias 
Aoyov)” (text in MPG 8.753-56; translation in ANF 2.313). Cf. also T. Gad 3:1; 
Odes Sol. 8:8; Philo, Somn. 1.23. 

6 So the NRSV. Such a more general claim of honest and straightforward speech 
would, of course, include Paul's preaching of “the gospel"; the question, however, 
is whether the phrase Aóyog &àÀnÜsiag referred only and specifically to the latter. 
Note in this connection Paul's need to address the Corinthians’ evident dissatisfac- 
tion with his apparently vacillating travel plans (2 Cor 1:15-2:17); see esp. 2 Cor 
1:18, ó Aóyog NUGV ò npóc LEAs ODK Zotw vai Kai oU. Cf. in this respect the use of 
the phrase év Aóyoig GAnBeiag with a more general reference to speech in Pss. Sol. 
16:10; see further the Aóyov àAnÜOstac of LXX Ps 118:43, in which, too, there is 
some ambiguity. It should not be forgotten, in this connection, that the phrase 
Adyos GANnVeiag does not appear elsewhere in any of the undisputed letters of Paul. 

For a concise sketch of the problem of the relation of Ephesians to Colossians, 
see R. Schnackenburg, Ephesians: A Commentary (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991) 30-33. 
Note also T'suj's suggestion that the very fact that the “word of truth” is explic- 
itly identified as “the gospel” in these works suggests that the two were not obvi- 
ously synonymous (Glaube, 68). 
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Mayor's conclusion has in fact found few adherents.? Most inter- 
preters have rightly concluded that the securest guide for identify- 
ing the particular referent of the “logos of truth" of Jas 1:18 is the 
context in which the phrase occurs in James itself? This discussion 
has centered largely on the question of whether the divine “birthing” 
mentioned in 1:18 1s to be interpreted with reference to the creation 
of humanity in general or to a new creation of Christians in par- 
ticular, and it has been characterized by significant disagreement.!° 

To be sure, the issue of when, and with respect to whom, the 
“birth” of 1:18 is imagined to have occurred is an important con- 
sideration in the identification and interpretation of James's “logos of 
truth." Equally important, however, is the question of its relation to 
the implanted /ogos and, more generally, its role in the religious 
thought of the letter. This latter question, in particular, has received 
surprisingly little attention. The primary concern of this chapter, 
then, is to elucidate the function of the /ogos, to which James refers 
variously as “logos of truth” or “the implanted /ogos,"!! in the thought 
of James. We shall see that this logos, like its counterparts in the works 
examined previously in this study, functions primarily in opposition 


° As far as I have noted, J. B. Adamson is alone among recent authors in his 
affirmation of Mayor's view; see fames: The Man and His Message, 397. Cf. the 
significantly watered-down version of this thesis in Davids, Epistle of fames, 89: “in 
the NT... while never becoming a univocally technical term, the word of truth 
does frequently mean the gospel." 

? See esp. Dibelius, James, 103-107; and most recently the treatment of the prob- 
lem in Ludwig, Wort als Gesetz, 151—57; Johnson, Letter of fames, 197f and 205; and 
Klein, Em vollkommenes Werk, 129—34. 

'0 Those arguing for a reference to the original creation of humanity in general 
include Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 45—47; Hort, Epistle of St. James, 31—35; Rendall, 
The Epistle of St. fames and Judaic Christianity, 63-65; Edsman, "Schópferwille und 
Geburt Jac 118" (though cf. idem, “Schöpfung und Wiedergeburt: Nochmals Jac. 
1:18”); Cadoux, The Thought of St. James, 19—24; Elliott-Binns, “James 1.18: Creation 
or Redemption?"; Frankemólle, Der Brief des Jakobus, 1.297—305; ‘Tsuji, Glaube, 68-69. 
Arguing for a reference to a new creation of Christians are Ropes, St. fames, 165—68 
(though seemingly with some hesitation); Dibelius, fames, 103-107; Chaine, L'Epítre 
de Saint jacques, 25-27; MuBner, Der Jakobusbrief, 92-97; Fabris, Legge, 134—42; Davids, 
Epistle of James, 88-90; Martin, James, 39—41; Popkes, Adressaten, 146-51; Klein, Ein 
vollkommenes Werk, 129—34. Johnson feels that “the most obvious way" to read the 
phrase Aóyog &AnOstag in 1:18 is with reference to “the Gospel, that is, the Christian 
proclamation"; he hastens to add, however, that “too great a distinction should not 
be made between Gospel, Torah and the word of creation, since for James they 
all represent gifts of God" (Letter of fames, 214). Still less decisive are Sidebottom, 
James, Jude and 2 Peter, 32-33; and Laws, Epistle of James, 75-78, cf. 83. 

!! On the identity of these logoi, see below pp. 214f. 
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to human desire (éri&upíio) and the pleasures (ai 60vot). Once again, 
however, James's presentation of this characteristic philosophical oppo- 
sition of logos and desire is significantly impacted by his adherence 
to Jewish and Christian ideas. In James, this pair functions in the 
context of a worldview in which opposing supernatural beings, God 
and the Devil, vie to influence human behavior, and in which judg- 
ment by the divine lawgiver looms. Logos and desire, in short, func- 
tion as the two mutually exclusive “ways” by which one might travel 
toward this eschatological judgment. “Implanted” at God’s creation 
of the human being, James’s logos is the common possession of human- 
ity in general; it is not, in other words, “the Gospel.” 


Human DESIRE AND THE Locos oF TRUTH 


It is widely recognized that Jas 1:13-18 represents a discrete argu- 
mentative section in James, the central concern of which is stated 
in 1:13a: “no one who is tempted (metpaCopuevoc)'” is to say ‘I am 
tempted (neip&Cono1) by God.’”'? The author insists that God, unlike 


'? The root neipağ- can connote both “temptation” arising from within and “tests” 
arising from without. Dibelius, who sought to drive a wedge between 1:2-4, 1:12, 
and 1:13-15 in the service of his thesis that the various sayings and sections of 
James were simply strung together on the basis of catchword connections, argued that 
while this root is clearly used with the former sense in 1:13-14, it is used with the 
latter sense in 1:2-4 and 1:12. According to Dibelius, then, the link between 1:12 
and 1:13 is merely a superficial catchword connection (James, 69-71). To draw 
such a hard distinction between the “external” and “internal” aspects of the term, 
however, is misleading, particularly in the context of James; see further on this 
below. I have been unable to locate an English term which adequately reflects both 
dimensions of the Greek, and thus often leave the term untranslated in what follows. 

5 See, e.g., the heading for this section chosen by Dibelius: “The source of temp- 
tations” (fames, 90); cf. Chaine: “Origine de la Tentation” (L’Epitre de Saint Jacques, 
18); Marty: "Origene humaine de toute tentation" (L’Epitre de Jacques, 30); Windisch: 
“Die ‘Versuchung’ zum Bösen kommt aus uns selbst, alles Gute kommt von Gott” (Dz 
katholischen Briefe, 8); Sidebottom: “God’s Innocence” ( James, Jude and 2 Peter, 30); MuBner: 
“Die Theodizee" (Der Jakobusbrief, 86); cf. also Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 39. 

A number of scholars, emphasizing the connection between 1:12 and 1:13 which 
Dibelius denied (see the preceding note), consider this section to begin at 1:12: so 
Reicke, The Epistles, 16-17; Laws, Epistle of James, 66-78; Davids, Epistle of James, 
79-83; Perkins, First and Second Peter, James and Jude, 100—101; cf. Martin, James, 
28-35. As will become clear in this chapter, I agree that there is an important con- 
nection between 1:12 and 1:13. Nonetheless, I would emphasize that 1:12, echo- 
ing much of the language of 1:2-4, forms, with the latter, something of an inclusio 
around the difficult 1:5-8 and 1:9-11. See below, note 95; further Ropes, St. fames, 
150; Dibelius, fames, 69-71, 88; Johnson, Letter of fames, 189; and see the comments 
of Klein, £n vollkommes Werk, 43-45, 82-85. 
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humans, has nothing whatsoever to do with neipaopdc: he neither 
experiences it himself, nor does he cause others to experience it.'* 
It is rather, according to James, an individual's own desire which is 
the true source of reipaopóc.P The experience is described in terms 
of both abduction and seduction: “each person is tempted by his 
or her own desire, being dragged off (éGeAxópevog) and seduced 
(SeAcaCopevoc) [by them]” (1:14).'° The imagery of seduction in par- 
ticular is developed as the author personifies the principles in order 
to describe vividly the results of giving in to desire: “then desire (n 
exiQvuta), having conceived, bears sin; and sin (fj &paptia), when it 
reaches maturity, gives birth to death (Qévatov)” (1:15). The explana- 
tion of the origin of eipaopds in 1:13-15, therefore, serves not only 
to exculpate God from the human experience of temptation, but 
from sin and, particularly remarkably, “death” as well." Conversely, 


14 Jas 1:13b: ô yàp cóc dneipactocs £otw kaxóv, rewpóGe è adtd¢ oddéva. On the 
translation of àxeípaotoc, see esp. Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 51-53; on the philo- 
sophical character of the term see Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 86. The claim of 
Jas 1:13b is quite remarkable. Note in the first place its apparent contradiction of 
the Jewish scriptures, indeed, of a passage to which the author of James will later 
refer: cf. Jas 2:21 with LXX Gen 22:1-19 (esp. 22:1, 6 Oedc éneipaGev tov ABpacyp). 
One might also contrast it with the. Lord's Prayer, Matt 6:13 (cf. Luke 11:4; Did. 
8:2): xoi uh etoevéykno nia eig xeipoopóv, on which see further Betz, The Sermon on 
the Mount, 405-13. According to Johnson (Letter of James, 203), in fact, Jas 1:13 exer- 
cised the early interpreters of James even more than its apparent contradiction of 
Paul in 2:14-26. Dibelius explains James's claim with reference to a wider trend 
toward dissociating God with human failings in the Jewish thought of the Hellenistic 
period ( fames, 90-91). He cites, for example, Jubileess account of Abraham's sacrifice 
of Isaac—the most intense, perhaps, in Abraham's series of “trials’—in which 
Mastema is identified as the ultimate inspiration for this particular test (17:16; cf. 
17:9, 12); nonetheless, in Judbzlees it is still God who does the actual “testing” in this 
case, as, apparently, in the earlier “tests”: see Jub. 17:17-18 and 18:1ff Whatever 
the case, the remarkable position of James on this matter is likely to be correlated 
more specifically with his view that meipaopoc, by definition, is caused by desire 
(&niBvpto): this latter is understood to be entirely opposed to God's will (see below), 
and is therefore, apparently, wholly alien to God's nature; thus too, then, is neipaopoc. 

5 The problem of the origin of desire itself, on the other hand, is not addressed. 

lë Note that òrò tfjg idiac éniQuptag is positioned so that it can modify both 
reipacetar and e€eAKopevoc kai SdeAeaCopevoc. As Dibelius points out, the verb 
deAeaCew, while “found elsewhere in the New Testament only in 2 Petr 2:14, 18, 
is frequently used by Philo precisely in connection with desire” ( fames, 93). Further, 
Mayor cites a number of passages from hellenistic moralists like Philo, Epictetus 
and Plutarch in which this term, as in Jas 1:13, is “combined with £Axo or its cog- 
nates” (St. James, 54). 

V An allusion to Genesis 3 at this point in James has often been noted. Cf. also, 
however, Wis 1:12-16; 2:23-24; the death in question here is not death of body, 
but of soul (3:1—4). Similarly, the author of James is concerned less with natural 
death than with eschatological death: even the "righteous" are subject to "death" 
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it places responsibility for escaping this deadly progression squarely 
and emphatically upon the shoulders of each human individual: the 
entire sequence is set in motion by a given person's own desire.'® 

The references to the /ogos of truth by means of which God "gave 
birth to us" in Jas 1:16-18 and, subsequently, to “the implanted logos 
which is able to save your souls" in 1:19-27, follow this account of 
the origin of xeipacpóc, sin and death in human desire in 1:14-15. 
Uncovering the logic of the connection between 1:14-15 and 1:16-18 
and, further, between 1:13-18 as a whole and 1:19-27, greatly illu- 
minates the role of the /ogos in the thought of James. 

The significance of 1:16-18 within the larger argument of 1:13-18 
is typically construed as follows.'? The admonition of 1:16, uh tAavaode, 
is translated “do not be deceived,” and the “deception” in question 1s 
understood with reference to the position that the author has rejected, 
ie. that God is the ultimate source of neipaopds, sin and death.” 
Jas 1:17 is then interpreted as a terse—and incomplete—argument 
in support of the contrary view: from the premises (i) all good things 
come from God and (i) God does not change, the author expects 
the reader to infer that no evil comes from God. The reference to 
the fact that God “gave birth to us by means of a logos of truth,” 
on this interpretation, is taken to offer further proof of premise (i) 
by highlighting God’s greatest act of beneficence, whether under- 
stood as his creation of humanity in general, his gift of salvation to 
Christians, or some combination of these.’! 


in the mundane sense; see esp. 5:6 (with which cf. Wis 2:12-20); on the other hand, 
those who endure, surely including those such as “the nghteous” of 5:6, are nonethe- 
less promised “life” (1:12). Note also in this respect Jas 1:21: 0 £ugvtog Aóyog is able 
to save TOG WOXAS DUO. 

18 Jas 1:14: Exaotoc... neipaCetar dx thg (diac éeniOvpiac. 

I? See, e.g., Spitta, Der Brief des Jakobus, 39-47; Ropes, St. James, 158-68; Dibelius, 
James, 70, 99-107; Chaine, L'Epítre de Saint Jacques, 18-27; Cantinat, Les Epitres, 
89-98; Laws, Epistle of james, 72-78; Davids, Epistle of fames, 85-90; Perkins, First 
and Second Peter, james, and fude, 100—103. So also, apparently Klein; cf. Em voll- 
kommenes Werk, 44, 87-88, 129, 158. Cf. further Reicke, The Epistles of fames, Peter, 
and fude, 16-18, and Mufiner, Der Fakobusbnef, 89-97, neither of whom, however, 
emphasize that 1:18 is a proof of God's goodness. 

? MuBner’s translation of wh xÀavao0e as “Laßt euch nicht verführen” would 
seem to relate this verse back to 1:14—15; cf. his comment on 1:14: “Die Begierde 
ist eine verführerische, unheimliche Macht” (Der fakobusbrief, 88). However, neither 
this specific connection nor the more general image of Verführung are developed in 
his discussion of 1:16 itself, which 1s rather interpreted with reference to a mistaken 
idea (cf. 1:13) that God is the cause of nerpacpoí and sin (zbid., 90). 

? E.g., Johnson, Letter of fames, 197: “God’s creation of humans is taken to be 
the great demonstration of the conviction that he is the source of all good gifts”; 
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This interpretation is questionable for a number of reasons. It is 
to be noted, first of all, that 1:18 has curiously little force if it func- 
tions merely to bolster the rather mundane premise that God is the 
source of good things. Certainly the more novel of the two premises— 
and indeed, the less self-evident from the Jewish scriptures—is that 
regarding the unchanging nature of God.? More importantly, as 
even the advocates of this interpretation are forced to concede, “the 
explicit negation which would be particularly important after vv 
13ff on this reading, namely, that God is not responsible for evil, 
"remains strangely unexpressed” in 1:16-18.” Aggravating this prob- 
lem further is the fact that the argument assumed to be at work 
here is in any case invalid: it does not follow from the propositions 
(i) that God is the source of all good things and (ii) that God does 
not change, that God is not also the source of bad things.” 

In fact, judging from Jas 1:17, which states that every (n&oa, nav) 
good and perfect gift—not “only” good and perfect gifts—comes from 
God,” the “deception” against which the author warns here would 
seem first and foremost to concern the source of good things, not the 


cf. Klein, Em vollkommenes Werk, 66f. On the various views of the precise reference 
of the “birth” of Jas 1:18, see Chapter One and above note 10. 

? Note, e.g., that Philo felt compelled to clarify this point when commenting on 
Gen 6:5-7 in Deus Immut. 21—22: “Perhaps some of those who are careless inquir- 
ers (lit.: “the unexamined”; «àv aveFetaotwv) will suppose that the Lawgiver is hint- 
ing that the Creator repented of the creation of men when He beheld their impiety, 
and that this was the reason why He wished to destroy the whole race. Those who 
think thus may be sure that they make the sins of these men of old time seem light 
and trivial through the vastness of their own godlessness. For what greater impiety 
could there be than to suppose that the Unchangeable changes (tov atpentov 
tpéneo0o)?" It is noteworthy, too, perhaps, that while one finds hints of it in the 
Jewish literature prior to the Hellenistic period (e.g., Mal 3:6), the notion that God 
is unchanging becomes emphasized in Jewish and Christian literature especially as 
a result of Greek philosophical influence. 

5 Dibelius, fames, 99. Typically, Dibelius himself assumes that this deficiency in 
the supposed argument results from the author's combination here of two distinct 
"sayings" for his own novel purpose; cf. also in this respect Hauck, Die Kirchenbriefe 
(1949), 11; Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 87 n. 275; and already Ropes, St. fames, 
159. This, however, is hardly an adequate explanation: if one grants (as Dibelius 
and these others do) that the author is in fact trying to make a point here, the 
oddity of his choice to leave that point unexpressed remains whether he has drawn 
upon an earlier source or not. Cf. Davids, Epistle of James, 88: “[According to 1:17, 
God] actually sends all good things and, since he is unchanging, could never send 
evil. But one notices that the argument could be more direct and clear." 

^ This was noted already by Hort (Epistle of St. fames, 27) and Mayor (Epistle of 
St. Tames, 56). 

5 See Ropes, Epistle of St. fames, 158; Dibelius, James, 99 n. 151. 
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origin of evil. The connection of 1:16-18 to 1:13-15 must there- 
fore be re-assessed. We will do well to begin by attempting to under- 
stand James's concern that his audience not be deceived regarding 
the fact that all good things come from God. 


Acquiring “Good Gifts” 


The characterization of God as the source of "gifts" is among the 
most prominent of James’s properly theological conceptions," and is - 
closely linked to his understanding of prayer. The letter itself is largely 
framed by the treatment of these interrelated themes. In 1:5, the 
author writes of “the god who gives to all without reserve and with- 
out reproach” (tod ói166vtog Oeod nõo AnAGs xoi uh OverdtCovtos), 
instructing anyone who “lacks wisdom" to ask (aivetvo) God, “and 
it will be given to him or her." Despite God's giving nature, how- 
ever, his granting of such requests is not so automatic as this sim- 
ple statement might suggest: the author immediately goes on to warn 
that one must, more specifically, “ask with faith, not at all doubt- 
ing" (1:6, aiteitwde év nioter unõèv Siaxpivouevoc), otherwise one can- 
not expect to “receive anything from the Lord" (1:7). This theme is 
revisited at the letter's end. In 5:13-16, the author emphasizes the 
importance of prayer in the case of misfortune and sickness, directly 
linking the healing of sickness to “the faithful prayer" (or: “the prayer 
of faith”; cf. ù eùxh thc mlotewc). He then offers further encourage- 
ment in this respect by illustrating the power of such prayer with 
the example of Elyah, “a human being like us” who nonetheless 
withheld and subsequently restored rainfall through, it is assumed, 
his prayers.*? | 

God's role as giver of gifts, the importance of asking God, and, 
more specifically, the importance of asking God in the proper manner 
also figure prominently in 4:1—6. Analysis of this section greatly illu- 


*° To be sure, the question of the origin of evil—or more accurately, the ulti- 
mate source of, and thus responsibility for the human experience of neipaopoc, sin 
and death—is the basic concern of 1:13-18. On the relation of 1:16-17 to this 
larger point, however, see below. 

7 So Johnson, writing of the concept of God in James: “Above all... it is James’ 
characterization of God as gift-giver that is most important" (Letter of fames, 86). As 
has often been noted, the view of God as gift-giver is typically hellenistic; see the 
passages listed, e.g., in Davids, Epistle of fames, 86, and Johnson, Letter of fames, 195. 
This emphasis also accords well with the author's characteristic concern for eco- 
nomic issues. 

? Jas 5:16b-18; cf. 1 Kings 17:1 and 18:42, neither of which reports anything 
about Elijah praying regarding the rain. 
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minates the connection between James's concern to locate the ori- 
gin of temptation, sin and death in desire in 1:13-15 and his ref- 
erence to birth by means of logos in 1:18. 


Desire and the Gifts of God in 4:1—6 

Jas 4:1-6” begins as the author locates the origins of social strife 
(nóAeuot and wayor) in “the pleasures that war in your members."?? 
The proper punctuation of the lines following this in Jas 4:2 is noto- 
riously difficult and has been the subject of much discussion. It is 
most likely, however, that the verse is to be understood as an expla- 
nation of the claim of 4:1, depicting killing as a result of frustrated 
desire, and—most tellingly—“battling and warring” as a result of a 
jealous striving for that which one does not possess. Thus: 


Whence come wars and whence come battles (nóĝev nóAepuot kar nóOev 
uxo) among you? Is it not from within, out of your own pleasures that 
wage war among your members (éx t&v hõovóáv DUOV TOV otpotevopévov 
EV toig HEAEOW ouv)? You desire and you do not have, [so] you kill; 
and you are jealous and you are not able to obtain [that which you 
are jealous of], [so] you battle and war (u&yeo0& xoà noAeuette).?! 


The logic here is quite similar to that which underlies Philo's dis- 
cussion of the importance of reason dominating anger in a passage 
mentioned at the beginning of the previous chapter. 


When pleasure (ñ ñôovh) has the materials it needs to produce it, it 
haunts the belly and the parts below it. But when it is at a loss for 
these materials, it occupies the breast (tà ovn) where wrath (6 Ovpóc) 
is; for lovers of pleasure (oi... ptAndovot) when deprived of their plea- 
sures (x&v hõovõv) grow bitter and angry (ópytGovtou xoà rapanıxpaiovtar).”? 


?? The relation of 4:1-6 to what precedes and follows it is debated. Typically, 
4:1-10 or 4:1-12 is regarded as a discrete section; however, as Johnson points out, 
4:1-10 is closely related to 3:13-18 (“James 3:13-4:10 and the Topos MEP] BOONOY,” 
NovT 25 (1983) 327-47). Jas 4:1-6 can in any case be examined as an argumen- 
tative unit which concerns the proper and improper ways of attempting to acquire 
things, as will become clear shortly. 

3 Jas 4:1; for the sense in which £v toig péAeow is meant, cf. esp. the descrip- 
tion of the tongue as the small “member” (3:5, uéAoc) “among our members" (3:6, 
EV toic ui£Aeciv fiu v). 

? So also Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 134-37; Ropes, St. fames, 254; Johnson, 
Letter of James, 277; cf. the NRSV. Dibelius’s primary objection against this read- 
ing is its failure to account for the apparent harshness of the charge “you kill” 
( James, 217); but see now, however, Johnson's excellent study “James 3:13-4:10 and 
the Topos ITEPI POONOY,” and further below note 34. 

? Leg. All. 3.114; Philo will go on say that “the soul is saved” only when rea- 
son (Aóyog) dominates ó Ovpóg (Leg. All. 3.137). 
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In a manner reminiscent of James's preceding descriptions of “the 
wisdom from above" as “peaceful” (3:17, eipnvucn; cf. 3:18) and the 
pleasures as “warring among your members" (4:1), Philo proceeds 
to characterize the pursuit of such baser drives as a circumstance in 
which “war (nóAeuoc) prevails in the soul,” with reason (Aoyiopóv), 
which “is in us not as a combative (uaymov) but as a peaceful (eip- 
rvoiov) inmate," becoming a “prisoner of war" (Leg. All. 3.117).? In 
fact, such a causal connection between pleasure (ndovn) and anger 
as is made by Philo in this passage reflects a “logic of envy” which 
is commonplace among the Hellenistic moralists, as Johnson has 
well demonstrated.* | 

Following precisely such a logic, James locates the origin of social 
strife in the human pursuit of their own pleasures (4:1, 11900vot). More 
specifically, strife is thought to result from the fact that such a pursuit 
is precisely the wrong way to go about acquiring something: énOupeite 
Kai obk éyete... OUK Exete Oi 10 uh aixeio0o Duds (4:2). That is to 
say, tò aitetoBa1, not tò éniÜvpeiv, is the way to obtain something. 
In fact, so opposed are the two that even one who “asks” cannot 
expect to receive anything if it is the object of his or her pleasures 
that is requested: aiteite xoi ob AapBdvete 61671 KAKHs aitetoVe, Iva £v 
toig Ndovatg ouv Sanavyjonte (4:3).? Worse than vain, the pursuit 
of desire is likened to "friendship with the world," and thus “enmity 
with God" (4:4); indeed, it emerges subsequently that it represents a 
failure to “resist the Devil” (4:8). The author thus reserves some of 


5 Note also Philo's emphasis in this connection on the importance of speech for 
healing anger (Leg. All. 3.124); see further on this below, pp. 227f. 

* See Johnson, “James 3:13-4:10 and the Topos MEP] ®OONOY.” As Johnson 
shows, the charge of 4:2, “you kill,” when seen in this light, is far from surprising. 
On the contrary, “it fits the context perfectly, because in the topos on envy, mur- 
der is regarded as a logical concomitant of envy" (idem, Letter of fames, 277). In this 
connection, one should particularly note Jas 5:6, where “the rich,” who are the 
pre-eminent pleasure seekers in James (cf., e.g., 5:5), are charged with having “killed 
(€govevoate) the righteous"; note further the apparent echo of Jas 4:6 in Jas 5:6, 
on which see below p. 223. 

3 Cf in this respect the author's logic in 1:5-8: though God is described as “the 
God who gives to all" it is nonetheless the case that the one who petitions God 
incorrectly should not expect to “receive anything from the Lord.” Note that the 
author refers to both types of improper petitioners as dtwvyou (1:8; 4:8); see further 
on this term below. 

? For a similar synergy between human desires and God's angelic nemesis, see 
The Testaments of the Twelve Patriachs, esp. T. Reu. 4:7-11, and further Johnson, “James 
3:13-4:10 and the Topos IIEPI ®OONOY,” 341-46. 
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his harshest invective for those who pursue their own desires, address- 
ing them as “adulteresses” in the idiom of the biblical prophets (4:4).? 
The host of exegetical problems involved in the interpretation of 
4:5-6 have made this another of the letter's most controversial pas- 
sages.” The question of whether the author here introduces a cita- 
tion from some no longer extant "scripture" is not likely to be 
definitively resolved barring the discovery of some ancient work, 
dated earlier than James, which contains either some or all this pas- 
sage.’ Fortunately, this question is more important for the general 
problem of the history of the canon than it is for the interpretation 
of the passage itself. More critical with respect to the latter are the 
subject of katoxioev? in 4:5 and the punctuation of the verses.*! 
The neuter gender of tò nveðua renders its syntax ambiguous: it 
could be taken either as the subject or the object of éxvroOei. If it 
is taken to be the object, James would thus be implying that his 
“adulterous” intended audience has underestimated the deity’s jeal- 
ousy (qoOóvoc) for them.*? This reading, however, is most unlikely. In 
the first place, that the author has chosen to emphasize the jealousy 
of God in the context of a discussion which repeatedly treats “jeal- 
ousy" (CijAoc) as something entirely negative and opposed to God 


37 See the literature cited by Johnson, Letter of fames, 278. Only the biting irony 
of his (rhetorical) address to “the rich"—who, in James, are the pursuers of desire 
and the “friends of the world” par excellence—is harsher. Cf. the rather less threat- 
ening address of the foolish man in Jas 2:20, which is more reminiscent of diatribe. 

? For discussion of the problems see the commentaries, esp. Mayor, Epistle of St. 
James, 140—45 and Dibelius, fames, 220—25; further S. Laws, “Does Scripture Speak 
in Vain? A Reconsideration of James IV.5,” MIS 20 (1973-74) 210-15; Johnson, 
"James 3:13-4:10 and the Topos IIEPI ®OONOY,” 327-32; Klein, Ein vollkommenes 
Werk, 111-15. 

? See, however, the discussion below, with n. 59. 

4 The additional, textual problem of whether this or the intransitive kat@Knoev 
is to be read here is largely inconsequential for the interpretation of the passage: 
whatever the case, the author would no doubt have assumed that it was God who 
made nveopuao dwell in the human being. 

4! Dibelius raises the possibilty that the rhetorical question introduced in 4:5 ends 
with mpog ọĝóvov, but ultimately argues that it runs through 4:5b, which is to be 
understood as a citation (James, 220-23; cf. 207); cf. the NRSV. Laws argues that 
4:5a and 4:5b are to be understood as two distinct rhetorical questions, and sug- 
gests that the “scripture” in question is an allusion to LXX Ps 83:3 (“Does Scripture 
Speak in Vain?” esp. 214-15); cf. Johnson, Letter of James, 280. The 26th edition 
of Nestle-Aland punctuates the passage with a colon after A€ye1, and extends the 
question (and apparently a supposed citation) through 4:6a. 

*? So, e.g., Ropes, St. James, 264-65; Dibelius, James, 224; MuBner, Der Jakobusbrief, 
181f. This is the reading which I myself assumed in “A Letter to the Twelve Tribes,” 
508 n. 35. 
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(3:14, 16; 4:2) is hardly plausible. Moreover, while the motif of 
God's jealousy is, of course, not uncommon in the Jewish scriptures, 
the term doç is normally used in such contexts in Greek transla- 
tions, and never, in any event, is q0óvoc so used.^ Indeed, “in Greek 
usage, phthonos is always a vice.”* In light of these observations, it is 
prima facie likely that the author rather refers to the rvedua* which 
resides within each of the “adulterers” among his audience. In fact, 
a characterization of the intended audience as longing for some- 
thing “to the point of envy” (rpóg ọðóvov) accords quite well with 
the preceding depictions of them as people who are jealous (4:2, 
CnAodte; cf. 3:14, 16), who pursue desire (4:2, éni0upeite), and thus 
at most petition God with the “evil motive" (kax@c)*’ of pleasure.*? 
The subsequent reference in 4:6 to the “greater gift" (uetGova ... 
x&pw), moreover, would seem to imply some comparison to a 
"lesser" gift; and this can be read as a comparison of that which 
God gives with the satisfaction of the pleasures for which the spirits 
of the imagined “adulteresses” vainly long.” 


* This seems to me to be a problem especially for those, like Dibelius, who 
advocate emending govevete in 4:2 to pBovevete, for the author would thus be ascrib- 
ing to God (cf. 4:5, pĝóvov) the very behavior he condemns in his intended audi- 
ence! Note also that the author understands “jealousy” (cf. GnAodte) to be the result 
of frustrated “desire” (cf. £ni8vpeite) according to 4:2, and that God is not subject 
to temptation by éxi8vpío (cf. 1:13-14). Incidentally, it might be pointed out that, 
ironically, the “logic of envy" which Johnson describes applies quite well to the 
author's understanding of his god in any case: his "resistance" of such adulterous 
ones, at least in the case of the rich, will ultimately take the form of a brutal “day 
of slaughter" (cf. 5:5, on which see below)! 

* Laws, Epistle of James, 177—798; cf. Johnson, Letter of fames, 282, who considers 
the attribution of p8dvocg to God to be “virtually impossible." 

9 Johnson, Letter of James, 281, emphasis his. 

4 This nveopo is not analogous to the “holy spirit” referred to in the letters of 
Paul, but rather simply the life-giving human spirit; cf. Jas 2:26, and further Laws, 
“Does Scripture Speak in Vain,” 212-13. 

" As Johnson rightly notes, not simply “incorrectly” (Letter of james, 278); cf. eS 
1:13, where “evil” (cf. koóv) is associated with temptation by desire. 

* Note. that the entire discussion leading up to 4:5-6 has dealt with the “envy” 
which results from the pursuit of hov; see Johnson, “James 3:13-4:10 and the 
Topos IIEPI $6O0NOY." 

* See further on this phrase below, note 61. The debate over the translation of 
yapic as “gift” or “grace” owes more to comparisons of James with Paul than the 
logic of the passage itself. The following considerations seem to me to be decisive 
in favor of translating this, with Johnson (Letter of James, 282), as “gift.” First, while 
the author does not show any overt interest in a pauline concept of "grace" else- 
where in his work (though cf. the comments of Mufiner, Der JFakobusbrief, 96, and 
others on the use of BovAnQeic in 1:18), he is very interested in God's role as giver 
of gifts. Second, and more importantly, 4:1—6 itself is concerned precisely with 
how one goes about acquiring things, contrasting a “vain” and “evil” way, 1.e., pur- 
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It is obvious in any case that the two references to the fact that 
God “gives a gift” (6í60601 xópw), one in a quotation from Proverbs 
and one immediately prior to that quotation, are to be understood 
in light of the preceding discussion of proper and improper ways of 
acquiring things. ‘The citation of Prov 3:34, which makes a distinc- 
tion between the “humble” to whom God “gives a gift" (Siwo 
xapwv) and the “arrogant” whom he “resists,” is intended as proof 
(510 Aéyew of the author's larger point regarding the evil and futility 
of pursuing one's own pleasures.?? The “humble” of Prov 3:34, that 
is, are interpreted by James with reference to those who simply 
depend upon God for their needs; the *"arrogant,"! on the other 
hand, are correlated with those “adulteresses” who either pursue 
their own pleasures and neglect to make requests of God," or, just 
as bad, ask God in order that their desires might be sated. Indeed, 
in the mock address of 5:1-6, the author subsequently warns “the 
rich” (ot tAovo101)—whom he elsewhere contrasts with ò taneiwdc 
(1:9-11; cf. 4:6); who indulge themselves at the expense of others 
(5:4—5) and who, indeed, “kill” to this end (5:6, povecate; cf. 4:2); 
who are, in short, the pre-eminent “arrogant”**—that God ultimately 
will “resist” (&vtwàooeto) them in a decisive and brutal manner.” 
Jas 4:1-6 is thus followed? by a call for repentance reminiscent of 
that which introduces the apostrophe to the rich in 5:1: those who 
seek to sate their own desires are to “lament and mourn and weep” 
(taxAGInMpHoatEe Kai tevOnoate Kai KAabdoatE); they are, in short, to 
“humble themselves” (tanewoOnte) so that God might exalt (owooeuU 
them.?? Such “friends of the world" are to resist the Devil, who will 
thus “flee” from them, and draw near to God, who will thus draw near 


suing one’s own desires, with a “correct” and “effective” one, i.e., asking God, 
who has already been characterized as one “who gives to all generously and with- 
out grumbling” (1:5), and from whom comes “every good gift and every perfect 
present” (1:17). 

°° Cf. Johnson, “James 3:13-4:10 and the Topos EPI BOONOY,” 346; idem, Letter 
of James, 283. 

`! For the association of Q0óvoc and brepngavia, see Johnson, “James 3:13-4:10 
and the Topos TIEPI BOONOY,” 335-36; idem, Letter of fames, 283. 

5 Cf. Jas 4:13-15, where those who make their own plans—presumably business 
plans (cf. 4:13: “we will do business [éuxopevodpe0a] and make a profit”)—with- 
out deferring to the will of God are upbraided for their arrogance (aAaCoveia). 

5 Cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 115. 

* Cf. Jas 4:6 with 5:6, and further 1:9-11. See L. A. Schókel, “James 5,2 [sic] 
and 4,6,” Bib 54 (1973) 73-76; Davids, Epistle of fames, 180; Johnson, Letter of James, 
305; Penner, Epistle of James and Eschatology, 155. 

? Note the use of oov in 4:7. 

5 Cf. Jas 4:9, 10 with 5:1; see further 1:9-11. 
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to them (4:7-8)." They are “sinners” (&paptoAot) who must cleanse 
their hands; diyvyo. who must “purify” (&yvicote) their hearts.?? 

As the fact that the subject of the clause 510 [ù ypagn] A€yer must 
be supplied from 4:5 already suggests, therefore, the charge that 
those who pursue an adulterous “friendship with the world” are act- 
ing as though “scripture speaks in vain” is issued with Prov 3:34 in 
mind, whether or not it is also made with reference to some now 
lost work, cited in 4:5(—-6a).°? Accordingly, it seems to me that Jas 
4:5-6 is best punctuated as follows: 


Or do you think the scripture speaks in vain? The spirit which he 
[ie., God] made to dwell in us longs to the point of envy (xpóc pBovov), 
but he [i.e., God] gives a greater gift. Therefore it says... 


What is clear in any case is that the author imagines two ways in 
which one can go about acquiring things. The proper and effective 
way, emphasized also in the opening and closing sections of the let- 
ter, is simply to ask “the god who gives to all without reserve and 
without reproach” (1:5); more precisely, to ask him humbly, entirely 
apart from any intention of sating one’s own desires. The improper 
way, conversely, is to attempt to sate one’s desires, whether through 
petitions to God or not. To engage in the arrogant pursuit of one’s 
own desires is to become an “enemy of God” and thus, ironically, 
to alienate the “gift-giver,” whose gifts are reserved for the humble. 


Desire and the Gifts of God in 1:13-18 

Immediately following the claim, in Jas 1:13-15, that the chain of 
temptation, sin and death originates with an individual’s own desire 
rather than from God, James states that “every good gift and every 


? As has often been noted, these admonitions and promises find close analogies 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; see Dibelius, fames, 226. 

58 Cf. Jas 1:8, where the one who does not ask God £v niote is similarly described: 
as Ótyuxoc, &KATHOTATOS EV TAGAIG taic Od0ic avtOD. Note further in this connection 
the association of a&kataotacta with an “earthly” and “demonic” wisdom in 3:16, 
while the “wisdom from above” is “in the first place” (xp@tov) “pure” (3:17, &yvń). 

? This latter possibility, however, seems to me to be an unnecessary hypothesis 
in light of the importance of Prov 3:34 to the passage. While it is possible that the 
author combines two quotations here (a coupling, one might suggest, facilitated by 
the occurrence in both of the phrase ótóco xàpw), it seems more likely that the 
question in 4:5, “do you think scripture speaks in vain," simply anticipates the 610 
Aéyev which introduces the citation of Prov 3:34; as pointed out, the subject of 510 
Àéyei must in any case be supplied from 4:5. Less plausible still is Laws's suggestion 
that the author alludes here to LXX Ps 83:3 (“Does Scripture Speak in Vain?” 214f). 
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perfect present"? is “from above" (&voev), i.e., from God. The con- 


nection between these two statements is greatly illuminated by the 
emphasis on God's role as the source of good things throughout the 
letter, and by 4:1-6 in particular. All truly good things, according 
to James, come from God; and it is by asking him rather than pur- 
suing one's own desires that one can receive these gifts. On his view, 
scripture itself teaches that God "gives a gift" only to the humble, 
while resisting those who arrogantly pursue their own desires.°! 
Succumbing to desire, in short, represents a mistaken understanding 
of how (truly) good things can be obtained: one must depend humbly, 
simply and wholly upon God. The pursuit of one’s own desires, while 
enticing, will ultimately achieve nothing good, only sin and death. 


6° As has long been noted, naca 9601; &yoO" Kai nav SOpHua téAevov forms a 
hexameter. H. Greeven has argued, on the supposition that this line must there- 
fore be a quotation of an earlier saying, that Jas 1:17 actually consists of two sen- 
tences: a traditional statement and its explanation. Greeven thus paraphrases the 
verse as follows: “‘Jede Gabe ist gut, und jedes Geschenk ist vollkommen’. Und 
warum? Weil es von oben stammt, herabkommt vom Vater des Lichts...” (“Jede 
Gabe ist gut,” 13). Greeven, however, does not seem to have won a significant fol- 
lowing on this point; see, e.g., the subsequent translations of Mufiner (Der Jakobusbrief, 
84), Cantinat (Les Epítres, 90), Laws (Epistle of Tames, 72), Johnson (Letter of james, 
173); see further Klein, E vollkommenes Werk, 66-67. Davids suggests that even if 
the hexameter was proverbial, it is altered in James so that “every good gift and 
every perfect present" is now the subject of Gv@Bév éotw (Epistle of James, 86). In 
fact, whereas the author's interest in establishing that all good things come from 
God is readily understandable in the context of 1:13-18 (see immediately below), 
it 1s difficult to see why he should suddenly feel compelled to defend the claim that 
all "gifts" are good or perfect. 

The significance to be accorded to the use of two different phrases in connec- 
tion with God's beneficence (i.e., 66015 &yaOn and 6ópnpa téAeiov) has also been 
the subject of some discussion. Some read here a distinction between the act of 
giving (00cicg) and the gift itself (6@pnua); see Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 56-58; 
Hort, Epistle of St. Tames, 28; more recently Johnson, Letter of fames, 195. Ropes, on 
the other hand, argued that “there is no special distinction intended, the repetition 
being solely for rhetorical effect” (St. James, 159); see also H. Greeven, “Jede Gabe 
ist gut, Jak. 1,17,” T 14 (1958) 1-13; Cantinat, Les Epítres, 91; Davids, Epistle of 
james, 86; cf. Dibelius, fames, 100. The issue is in any case not crucial for under- 
standing the author's basic point, on which see below. 

9! Note that there is a certain tension between the author's view of God and his 
perception of his present economic realities: cf. Jas 1:7 and 4:2-3 with the wealth 
of the wicked “rich” (e.g., 5:2-3). This tension, perhaps, underlies his notion of the 
"greater gift" in 4:6: the material luxuries of "the rich" are not in fact the truly 
good gifts, but only fleeting material possessions which ultimately work to their dis- 
advantage; cf. in this connection James's use of phrases nÀoo01ot év rioter and rtyoi 
tQ KOOU® (2:5). If this is the case, the tension is apparently resolved by means of 
an imagined eschatological reversal of the present fortunes of "the humble," or 
“poor,” and “the rich": despite their current oppression at the hands of “the rich,” 
the former will ultimately be the inheritors of the promised kingdom. 
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In fact, the correlation drawn between desire and sin in 1:13-15 
is also implied in 4:1—10,. where those who pursue desire (cf. 4:2: 
éxiQvueite) are addressed as “sinners” (&uaptwàoi) who need to 
“cleanse their hands” (4:8). A connection between desire and death, 
too, is evident in the latter passage, which locates the origin of “wars 
and battles” and “killing” in the pleasures (4:1—3).° The “death” 
which is of foremost concern in 1:14—15, however, is not that 
which those who pursue desire will inflict upon others; rather, it is 
the eschatological one which they themselves, or more precisely 
their “souls,”® will experience as a result of their sin. Thus does 
James contrast the “death” (0&voxoc) which results from giving in to 
neipacuóçin 1:14-15 with the “crown of life" (tov otépavov tis Gofic) 
promised, in the immediately preceding macarism, to those who 
endure neipaopds (1:12).9 


The Two Ways and the Wandering Children of God 


A concern for the eschatological “death” resulting from sin also 
emerges in the letter's concluding instruction, which presents the 
association of deception, sin and death made in 1:13-16 under the 
rubric of a “two ways" ethic (5:19-20). The two ways are charac- 
terized by “truth” (h &àArf0gvx) and “deception” (xAdvn), respectively.” 
The “sinner” (G&paptmAds) is imagined to be travelling on the “way” 
or “path” (060¢) which is characterized by “deception” (xAavn), and 
which ends in death (0&voxog) This is portrayed as rAavaoBar 
GO tfjg GAnBetac,°? a characterization which simultaneously exploits 


€? Johnson, in fact, understands Jas 4:2 to explain the logic behind 1:14-15; see 
Letter of James, 276, citing Laws, Epistle of James, 172. Cf. also in this connection Jas 
5:6, where it is said that “the rich,” the pre-eminent devotees of desire, are charged 
with “killing the righteous." 

6$ See 1:21 and 5:20. Note also that “the righteous"—who, no doubt, will receive 
"the crown of life"—can nonetheless be (and have been!) “killed” by the enemies 
of God (5:6). 

6t Note that “the rich” not only “kill” (5:6), but will themselves soon face a “day 
of slaughter” for which their indulgent lifestyle has served to “fatten” them (5:5). 
.. 9 On the relation of the neipaopog in 1:12 to that of 1:13-15, see below pp. 221f. 

6 Cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 85. 

9? Cf. the use of &àÀfgwa and nA&vn as descriptive of the “two spirits” in T. fud. 
20:1; 1 John 4:6; cf. 1QS 3:18-19. 

6 Some mss read &xó tig 6600 &AnOsíag or tfi; 69090 tfi; &AnOstag in Jas 5:19, thus 
explicitly identifying "the truth" as a way. Even if the work of later editors, how- 
ever, these readings only make explict what is clearly implicit in any case: the author 
envisions two opposing “ways” which humans can travel, one characterized by 
“truth” (&Affüew) and the other by “deception” (nA&vn). Similarly, whether the phrase 
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both the spatial and cognitive aspects of rAavam: while the contrast 
set up between 7 &Affew and xA&vn suggests that the “sinner” is 
"decewed from the truth," the portrayal of such a one as traveling the 
wrong path and needing to be “turned back" (éxiotpégw) presents 
him or her as having “wandered from the truth.”® One who turns 
the wandering “sinner” from the “way” characterized by “decep- 
tion” and back to “the truth” will, in effect, “cover a multitude of 
sins (&uaptiðv)” and “save his or her soul from death” (ceot1 yoxiv 
abtov ék Qavaétov).” 

It is difficult to render rAavnOh àxó tig GANnVeEias (5:20) in English 
in a way which preserves both its spatial and its cognitive connota- 
tions. The translator is faced with a similar problem in Jas 1:16-18 
where, once again, both aspects of the term nAavaw are operative. 
Here, the god who is the source of every good gift is not described 
simply as such, but as “the Father of Lights, with whom there is no 
alteration or shadow of change” (1:17, tod natpòs t&v qotov, nap’ 
à oOx Evi TAPAAAGYH Ñ xponfig &nooxtaopa). While it is not imme- 
diately clear what (if any) particular astrological phenomena the 
author has in mind in 1:17,” the contrast between the deity and 
the “lights” he created vis-à-vis such “changes,” at least, is obvious." 
Further, the fact that the author proceeds to point out that this 


ex rÀóvng 0000 avtod is translated “from his or her way of error" or “from the 
error of his or her way,” the basic idea of a “way” characterized by error is clear. 

9? Cf. Johnson, Letter of James, 337; further Dibelius, James, 257 n. 94, who notes 
that “‘[t]o wander’ (tAavao8a1) occurs frequently in conjunction with ‘way’,” cit- 
ing several relevant passages. 

7 Jas 5:20; the reference to “covering a multitude of sins" is an allusion to Prov 
10:12. Against Fabris, Legge, 69 n. 58, the "sins" which will be “covered” and the 
“soul” which will thereby be “saved from death" are most naturally read as those 
of the “sinner” whose deception leads him or her to death, not as those of ò 
&miotpéyag. See further Johnson, Letter of James, 338-39. 

" I simply cite the text as given in B. Aland et al., Novum Testamentum Graecum. 
Editio Critica Maior IV, Installment 1, 1.13-14. On the severe textual problems here, 
see the discussions of Ropes, St. James, 162-64; and Dibelius, fames, 100—102. 

? On the astronomical connotations of rapoAAoyn and tpontic &mxookiaopa, see 
the commentaries and the relevant entries in BAGD. That the author had specific 
astrological phenomena in mind here, however, must be considered most doubtful. 
Indeed, judging from the profound textual confusion surrounding this passage, his 
terminology in any case confounded early copyists. In fact, his primary interest here, 
as I will argue below, is in the (apparent) deviations from the normally quite reg- 
ular movements of the heavenly “lights.” 

73 It is therefore most doubtful that one should detect in this line a special con- 
cern to associate God with “light” (as opposed to *darkness") as suggested, e.g., by 
Ropes, St. James, 160f; cf. MuBner, Der Jakobusbri, 91. Indeed, the “lights” are 
introduced here above all because of their association with change, in which respect 
they are contrasted with God; cf. the comments of Dibelius, fames, 102. 
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same “Father” also “gave birth to us" suggests both an additional 
comparison between “us” and the "lights" (who are both offspring 
of God), and an analogous contrast between “the Father" and “us.” 
Such a contrast between God and humans has in fact already been 
drawn in 1:13-15 and is, indeed, the essential point of the argument: 
while humans experience meipacudc, God cannot be held responsi- 
ble for this because he, unlike them, is àxetpaotog. The implication, 
then, is that the “changes” evident among the “lights” but not 
reflective of the nature of their "father" are in some sense compa- 
rable to the nerpacpoi experienced by human beings but not by the 
god who “gave birth" to them." 

The command which precedes the reference to God as the unchang- 
ing “Father of Lights,” im nAavac0e, is particularly suggestive in this 
respect. While the regular movements of the astral bodies was com- 
monly emphasized in antiquity,” it was the perceived :rregularities in 





^ Laws seems to sense this connection as well: “While heavenly bodies can be 
seen to change, then, either through their own movement or when shadows are 
cast upon them by the movement of others, God is both himself unchangeable and 
unaffected by change in anything outside himself (as in v. 13 he is both untempted 
and untempting)” (Epistle of James, 74). Laws suggests a comparison with Philo's con- 
trast between God's unchanging nature and the observable movements in the heav- 
ens which he created. In De Cherub. 87—90, e.g., poinüng out that "sabbath" means 
“rest” (&várovvoic), and commenting upon the fact that “Moses” often calls the sab- 
bath "God's sabbath,” Philo contrasts God and his creation in this way: God is the 
"one thing among that which exists (èv toig ovow; cf. Colson: “in the universe”) 
which rests (avanavopevov).” Philo singles out the astral bodies as the strongest case 
for purposes of the contrast even these “are not self mastering and move and 
revolve continually," and can thus be said to "suffer" while God is &tpentog and 
GpetaBAntos (De Cherub. 88, 89). Elsewhere Philo speaks of this general contrast 
between God and his various creations in terms of the latter being by nature “sub- 
ject to becoming (£v yevéoet) and constant change” (Opif. 12; cf. Leg. All. 2.33). More 
illuminating for James, however, is Philo's awareness that the concept of “unchange- 
ableness” can be used in another sense, in terms of which the ideal human being 
can be compared, not contrasted, with the deity. Reacting to those who would infer 
from Gen 6:5-7 that “the Creator repented of the creation of men when He beheld 
their impiety,” Philo writes: 
For what greater impiety could there be than to suppose that the Ucak 
changes? Indeed some maintain that even among men vacillation of mind and 
judgment is not universal; for those who study philosophy in guilelessness and 
purity, it is held, gain from their knowledge this as their chief reward, that they 
do not change with changing circumstances but with unbending steadfastness 
and firm constancy take in hand all that it behoves them to do (Deus. Immut. 22). 
Such a one is described as 0 téAetog in §23; cf. his description of Moses—and o 
coQóc and 0 onovdaiog in general—in Gigant. 48, esp. the comment that “neither is 
virtue subject to movement nor the good man to change, but both are stayed on 
the firm foundation of right reason.” 
7 Cicero, e.g., reports Cleanthes’s view that “uniform motion and revolution of 
the heavens" and “the varied groupings and ordered beauty of the sun, moon and 
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the movement of some "stars" which led to their designation as 
ravita, or “wanderers.” These astral “wanderers” were the sub- 
ject of a popular Jewish (and subsequently Christian) myth, which 
explained the supposed anomalies in terms of certain stars’ rebel- 
lious deviations from the courses which were laid out for them by 
God. The earliest reference to this myth in the extant Jewish liter- 
ature is perhaps found in our present 7 Enoch,’° in which the Watchers 
are identified as "stars" whose downfall, as it were, was precipitated 
by their illicit desire for the daughters. of “the sons of men”: “the 
angels, the children of heaven, saw them and desired (éneQvunoav) 
them" (I Enoch 6:2)." In any case, these “wandering stars” became 
paradigmatic examples of those who disregard God's commands? 
for later writers, many of whom do clearly identify them with the 
Watchers. The author of the Letter of Jude, for example, likens a 
group of Christian “intruders” who “defile the flesh, reject author- 
ity and slander the glorious ones" to the aotépec navita, whom he 
further identifies as the Watchers.” Clement of Alexandria speaks 
analogously of the Carpocratians: 


stars” was “the most potent” of the four causes of the (supposed) universality of 
human belief in the gods (De Nat. Deor. 2.15); see further De Nat. Deor. 2.49—56, 
which includes a discussion of the stars “which are falsely called planets or wan- 
dering [stars]" (quae falso vocantur errantes). Cf. 1 Enoch 2:1, and further the account 
of the laws governing the astral movements in the so-called *Astronomical Book" 
(1 Enoch 72-82). 

7? 1 Enoch 18:9-19. Note, however, that the rebellious stars are not explicitly 
identified as “wanderers” in J Enoch. 

” The translation is that of E. Isaac, “] (Ethiopic Apocalypse of) Enoch," OTP 
1.15; for the Greek fragment of this passage see M. Black, Apocalypsis Henocht Graece 
(PVTG 3; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 21. There is disagreement regarding the identification 
of the Watchers with the rebellious stars in J Enoch itself; note esp. that while the 
latter are seven in number (18:13), the former are said to number two hundred 
(6:6). See further M. Black, The Book of Enoch or I Enoch: A New English Edition with 
Commentary and Textual Notes (in consultation with J. C. VanderKam, with an appen- 
dix on the “Astronomical” Chapters [72-82] by O. Neugebauer; SVTP 7; Leiden: 
Brill, 1985) 160. Whatever the case regarding / Enoch 1-36, an understanding of 
the Watchers as rebellious stars is clear at least. in the so-called “Animal Apocalypse"; 
see / Enoch 86, with Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination, 54. 

8 Note in this connection / Enoch 18:15: “And the stars which roll over upon 
the fire, they are the ones which have transgressed the commandments of God"; 
cf. the enumeration of such commandments in / Enoch 72-82 which, however, does 
not discuss the "planets." 

? Jude 8, 13; cf. 6-7. The charge that they “defile the flesh" in particular seems 
to hark back to the myth of the Watchers; cf. esp. the reference to the Watchers' 
pursuit of oàpő etépa in Jude 7; further R. Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter (WBC 50; Waco: 
Word, 1983) 56. Note also the further play on the zxÀav- root in this connection, 
as the Christian “intruders” are said to abandon themselves th tAavi tod Baadu 
(Jude 11). See further Bauckham, Jude, 50-55 and 89-92. 
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these are the “wandering stars" (&otépeg navita) referred to in the 
prophecy,? who wander from the narrow road of the commandments 
(ot ànò tfjg TOV EvtOA@V 0600 ... rAavouevou into a boundless abyss of 
the carnal and bodily sins... [B]oasting that they are free, they have 
become slaves to servile desires (&riBvuptov).?! 


A passage from Theophilus's 7o Autolycus is also noteworthy in this 
connection: 


The disposition of the stars, too, contains a type of the arrangement 
and order of the righteous and pious, and of those who keep the law 
and commandments of God (t&v . . . *npobvtov tov vópov koi tàc EVTOAKG 
0c09). For the brilliant and bright stars are an imitation of the prophets, 
and therefore they remain fixed, not declining, nor passing from place 
to place. And those which hold the second place in brightness, are 
types of the people of the righteous. And those, again, which change 
their position, and flee from place to place, which are also called plan- 
ets (ot kai tAGVHTEs KaAODLEVOL), they too are a type of the men who 
have wandered from God, abandoning his law and commandments 
(t&v d@iotapévov avOparnwv rò tod Be0d, katahınróvtæv TOV vóuov xoà tà 
npootáyuata aAdTtODdD).°” 


A final passage, from the Testament of Naphtah, in which the sons of 
the patriarch are urged not to become like Sodom “which departed 


e? 


from the order of its nature" (fug £vjAAaSe và&w qóceoc adtijs) is 
also instructive: 


Sun, moon, and stars (doç koi ceAnvn Kal &otépes) do not alter their 
order; thus you should not alter the Law of God (vopov 80d) by the 
disorder of your actions. The gentiles, because they have wandered astray 
(nAavn0évto) and forsook the Lord, have changed the order, and have 
devoted themselves to stones and sticks, patterning themselves after 
wandering spirits (nveópaci nÀA&vng)? ... Likewise the Watchers departed 
from the order of their nature (1á&w pvdoews adtév) . . .9 


9? An apparent reference to Jude 13; see on this point M. Smith, Clement of Alex- 
andria and a Secret Gospel of Mark (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1973) 8. 

9! Letter to Theodorus, 1.3—7. The text and translation are those of M. Smith, Clement 
of Alexandria and a Secret Gospel of Mark, 446-52; cf. the commentary on pp. 8-10, 
where the paradigmatic use of the “planets” elsewhere in Clement’s writings is 
noted. The “carnal and bodily sin" again likely reflects an identification with the 
Watchers. 

82 Ad Aut. 2.15. The text is found in MPG 6.1077; the translation is that of ANF 
2115. 

5 So Kee; cf. H. W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs: A Commentary (SV TP 8; Leiden: Brill, 1985) 306: “spirits of deceit.” The 
divergence in the two translations highlights once again the difficulty in preserving 
the Greek word-play with xAavy and its cognates. 

+ TNaph 3:2-5; I have slightly revised the translation of H. C. Kee, “Testaments 
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This passage does not explicitly mention, at least as such, the dotépec 
navita, and indeed seems to suggest that “stars” by definition “do 
not alter their order." The astronomical context, however, and par- 
ticularly the analogy drawn from the Watchers, suggests that the 
"wandering spirits"? after whom “the nations" patterned themselves 
are to be understood as “wandering” astral bodies. Previously in the 
Testaments, moreover, the Watchers were associated particularly with 
illicit desire, which is thus here apparently assumed to be the under- 
lying cause of their *wandering."96 

Sandwiched between a claim that human temptation, sin and death 
stem from desire rather than God and a reference to the astral 
“lights” whose changes do not reflect their creator's character, the 
admonition wh nàavõoĝe in Jas 1:16 is to be understood in light of 
this common use of the astral “wanderers” as paradigmatic exam- 
ples of rebellion from God's law as a result of illicit desire. The allu- 
sion to this myth is in fact quite apposite in the context of the 
author's argument in 1:13-18, providing a parallel example in the 
service of the point made in 1:13-15. Though God is the “father” 
of the "lights," any wandering on their part reflects not his nature, 
but represents, on the contrary, a deviation from the path which God 
had marked out for them. So too, though God is our "father,"?? the 
human experience of neipacuóç does not reflect God's nature—for 
he is &àxetpactog —but rather stems from each individual's own desire. 


of the Twelve Patriarchs,” OTP 1.812, which obscures the fact that the “nature” 
in question is specifically that of the Watchers themselves. For the Greek text, see 
M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Critical Edition of the Greek Text; 
cf. idem, Testamenta XII Patriarchum: Edited according to Cambridge University Library MS 
Ff 1.24 fol. 203a-262b, with Short Notes (PVT G; Leiden: Brill, 1964). See further on 
this passage Hollander and de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary, 
305-308. 

5 See above, note 83. 

® Cf. T. Reu. 5:6. Note also in this connection the link between the Watchers 
and Sodom in this passage, which is, in fact, not uncommon; cf. Jude 6-7, and 
the comment of Hollander and de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A 
Commentary, 307-308. 

® Note that while the peculiar use of the verb dxexdnoev in 1:18 suggests a 
maternal, rather than paternal, image of God, its natural subject is the natnp t&v 
pa@tov of 1:17; cf. further the description of God as “the Father" in 1:27 and 3:9, 
the latter of which uses the term—as, clearly, in 1:17—with reference to God's role 
as creator: “with it [sc. the tongue] we bless the Lord and Father, and with it we 
curse the human beings who were made according to the likeness of God." As has 
often been pointed out, this verb was likely used in 1:18 mainly to effect some 
manner of contrast with sin's “birthing” (&xoxve1) of “death” in 1:15; so, e.g., 
Mayor, Epistle of St. James, 62; MuBner, Der Fakobusbrief, 93; Davids, Epistle of James, 
89; Vouga, L'Epítre de Saint jacques, 15; Johnson, Letter of James, 197. 
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Aoyos aAnOeias and éuputog Aóyog 


God, according to James, is not the source of temptation. It is rather 
one's own desires that tempt one to stray from God's will and onto 
the path of sin and death. The Father's will for *us," James goes 
on to say, far from tempting people to pursue desire, is expressed 
in the fact that he "gave birth to us by means of a logos of truth so 
that we are a sort of ‘first fruits’ of his creatures."*? If, as Dibelius 
rightly remarks, “the divine will to provide salvation is stressed" 
here,? this strongly suggests that the logos of truth stands in opposi- 
tion to desire, as the way which leads to "life" rather than “death.” 

In fact, it is in the immediately following elaboration of the admo- 
nition *let each person be quick to hear, slow to speak and slow to 
anger" that the author refers to “the implanted logos which is able 
to save your souls." That these two logoi are indeed one and the 
same cannot be doubted. As we have seen, the phrase £uqvtog Aóyog 
itself, like the reference to the “birth” by means of logos in 1:18, is 
an image of divine creation.? More striking still is the fact that, just 
as the “way” of deception, sin and death in 5:19-20 corresponds to 
the failure to resist desire in 1:14—15, so do the two primary char- 
acteristics of the opposite way enumerated in the conclusion—that 
is, “truth” (5:19, 7 &AnQe1a) and its ability to “save souls from death” 
(cf. 5:20, oce woxnv adtod éx Óavátov)—correspond, respectively, to 
the descriptions of /ogos in 1:18 and 1:21: the logos by which God 
"gave birth to us so that we are the ‘first fruits’ of his creations" is 
“of truth" (1:18, &AnQetac), while the implanted logos is identified as 
that “which is able to save your souls" (1:21, tov Óvvópevov ooo 
TÒS Vox&c ouv). 

The connection of 1:19-27 to 1:13-18 itself further confirms that 
the Aóyoc &Anðeiaç and 6 gugvtoc Adyos are one and the same,” and 


8° Jas 1:18; the use of quotation marks around “first fruits" is meant to reflect 
what I take to be the deliberate employment of metaphorical language by James 
(note the use of tiva). Interestingly, the same usage is found in Philo, who describes 
Israel as “set apart out of the whole human race as a kind of first fruits (tig anapyn) 
to the Maker and Father" (Spec. Leg. 4.180). For the sense in which this birth ren- 
ders “us” “first fruits” in James, see below p. 237. 

° Dibelius, James, 103; “this can be seen,” he continues, “from the position of 
‘having willed’ (BovAn@eic).” 

°° See further on this creation below, under the heading “Birth by Logos." 

?! The identification of Aóyog GAnPetac ando ËUPVTOG Àóyog is widely assumed; see 
above, Chapter One. Even Dibelius, who objected in principle to interpreting 1: Al 
in light of 1:18 given his literary approach to the letter, ultimately identified both 
as "the gospel." 
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that this logos represents the “way” contrary to desire, i.e., the way 
which leads to “life.” As we have seen, Jas 1:19-27 represents a dis- 
crete section within the first chapter of James: Jas 1:19b presents a 
three part admonition, each element of which is elaborated in 1:20-27. 
Its connection with 1:13-18, however, is clear nonetheless. Depending 
upon whether one takes tote as an indicative or an imperative, 1:19a 
refers to what has preceded either as a reminder (“you know this”) 
or, more generally, as something of which the audience should in 
any case be aware (“know this". Whatever the case, the use of 
lite... Óéto introduce the admonition “let each person be quick to 
hear, slow to speak, and slow to anger" implies that this latter rep- 
resents an ethical inference drawn from what has preceded, whether 
1:13-18 as a whole or 1:18 in particular.? It is therefore striking, 
given the reference to the birth of “us” by means of the “logos of 
truth” in 1:18, that “the implanted logos” is central to the elabora- 
tion of 1:19b: since human anger doesn’t produce God’s righteous- 
ness, it 1s to be received “with humility” (1:21); though one is to be 
“quick to hear,” one must not merely “hear” the logos, but “do” it 
as well (1:22-23); and while the logos is not explicitly mentioned when 
the author explains being “slow to speak” in terms of “bridling the 
tongue" (1:26, yaAwaywyav yA@ooav), ıt emerges when this theme is 
revisited in James 3 that “bridling the tongue” is nothing other than 
not “stumbling” ev Aóyo (3:2)—a phrase that certainly refers to speech, 
but speech particularly in its relation to the implanted logos.” In 
short, knowledge that an individual's own desire is the ultimate source 
of temptation, that giving in to temptation leads to sin and death, 
and, perhaps most especially, that God "gave birth to us by means 
of a logos of truth,” should give rise to a particular type of behav- 
ior vis-à-vis the implanted /ogos which is “able to save souls." 


Conclusion 


The reference to the “logos of truth”. by which God “gave birth to 


9 


us” is made in the context of an argument that locates the origin 
of temptation, sin and death in human desire rather than with 


% The reading dote, while also strongly attested, is likely a later scribal attempt 
to solidify the transition from 1:18 to 1:19—26. 

?» So also Johnson, Letter of James, 199; cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 44, 133. 
Dibelius’s characteristic rejection of any coherent connection between 1:18 and 
1:19—26 results more from his general literary approach to the letter than to exe- 
gesis of this particular passage; see fames, 109. 

** See below, pp. 224-30. 
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God. A distinction is drawn between God and humanity: God, unlike 
human beings, neither tempts nor is himself tempted. ‘The true source 
of temptation, rather, is each individual's own desire. Playing, as in 
5:19-20, on both of the common connotations of the verb nàaváo, 
the author warns his audience, wh tAavao8e: they are not to be 
“deceived” by the allure of desire and thus induced to “wander” in 
sin toward death. Despite its seductive allure, nothing that is truly 
good will be achieved by giving in to desire. “Every good gift and 
every perfect present” comes from God. His “gifts” are reserved for 
those that humbly depend upon him, while he “resists” those who 
arrogantly pursue their own desires. 

In the same way that any “wandering” on the part of the astral 
“lights” is not reflective of the nature of their “Father” who created 
them, so too, God is not responsible when humans “wander” onto 
the path of sin and death, despite the fact that he “gave birth” to 
“us.” Indeed, far from tempting people to pursue desire, God “gave 
birth to us" by means of logos; he “implanted” within us, that is, the 
logos whose primary characteristics of “truth” and the ability to “save 
souls” stand diametrically opposed to the deception and death of 
desire. Knowledge of this fact should lead one to resist the “desire” 
which leads to death, and “do,” rather, the logos “which is able to 
save souls.” 


LoGos AND ERGA 


The antithetical relationship between logos and desire in James is 
underscored by the series of contrastive terms associated with each. 
They are portrayed as two “ways,” with desire characterized above 
all by “deception” (1:16; 5:19-20, nAavn) and logos by “truth” (1:18; 
5:19, GAnBera). The path of desire leads to “death” (1:15, Odvatos), 
while the logos is able to “save souls" from death (1:21; cf. 5:20: 
OWGEL YoXTV ... Ek Bavatov). Each “way,” moreover, is characterized 
by its own particular category of behavior. Just as succumbing to 
desire results in “sin” (1:15, apaptia; cf. 5:20, apaptwAdov), so too 
does “doing” logos produce a particular type of action, namely an 
ergon: “the one who looks into the perfect law which is of freedom 
and remains” and thus becomes a “logos-doer” becomes, more speci- 
fically, a nountis £pyov (1:25). Analyzing James's emphasis on “works” 
from the perspective of his view of logos and desire as “two ways,” 
in fact, sheds a good deal of light on this controversial topic. 
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The role of erga as counterpart to sin within the ethical and 
soteriological thought of James emerges most clearly through a com- 
parison of 1:2-4, 129 with 1:14—15. In Jas 1:2-4, the author insists 
that the “endurance” (vnonovn) produced (ideally) by neupapuóg must 
"have a perfect work (€pyov téAeiov) in order that you might be per- 
fect, whole, and lacking in nothing." The somewhat peculiar phrase 
£pyov téAeiov has been variously interpreted.” Dibelius took it to be 
a rather pleonastic anticipation of the subsequent clause, iva tte 
TEAELOL kal OAOKANpO1 Ev umóevi Aewróuevoi. The latter, therefore, while 
"formally ... dependent upon the imperative" n 62 vropovn épyov 
|» têàeiov £yéxo, is “in thought parallel to it^; thus: “You are that per- 
fect work."?" This interpretation, however, treating 1:4 as a whole 
simply as the climactic element of a concatenation after the manner 
of Rom 5:3-5 and 1 Pet 1:6-7, utterly takes the teeth out of the 
imperative éxéto.? Others have taken the phrase with reference to 


$5 Jas 1:12, picking up the key theme of enduring neipaopoc, forms an incluso 
with 1:2—4 (cf. esp. 1:2, reipaopotg with 1:12, meipacpov; 1:3, 4, ùnopovn(-v) with 
1:12, oxouéveu and 1:3, 6oktjiov with 1:12, 6óxuiog). The problem of the logical 
development of the intervening verses—i.e., from 1:5-8 to 1:9-11—1s among the 
most challenging problems in the interpretation of the letter, and is Dibelius’s 
strongest case for reading James as a collection of disparate traditions; cf. the com- 
ments of Johnson, Letter of James, 174-76. Dibelius himself nonetheless recognized 
the resumptive character of 1:12 (James, 88). However one construes the precise 
logical connection both between Jas 1:5-8 and 1:9-11, and between what precedes 
and follows them, it should be stressed that these sections address issues which are 
not only of fundamental concern to the letter as a whole, but closely related to one 
another: the proper way of acquiring things (namely, from God through prayer 
[1:5-8]), and the coming eschatological reversal of the rich and humble (1:9-11). 
For recent attempts to discern the precise progression of thought in these verses, 
see Hoppe, Der Theologische Hintergrund des Jakobusbriefes, 18—44; Klein, Ein vollkommenes 
Werk, 92-100; Johnson, Letter of james, 182-84, 189—91; cf. Tsuji, Glaube, 64—67. 

°° Klein, approaching Jas 1:2-4 as a traditional gradatio (cf. Rom 5:3-5 and | Pet 
1:6-7), but finding no prior use of the phrase épyov téàeiov in ancient literature, 
considers the latter, at least, to have been coined by the author of James himself 
(Ein vollkommenes Werk, 54). Indeed, it is Klein's view that this expression represents a 
summation of the overarching interest of the author of James: “Das ‘vollkommene 
Werk’ ist die Forderung, in der die verschieden Mahnreden des Jakobusbriefes ihr 
Zentrum haben” (ibid., 12). For a discussion of the past interpretation of the phrase, 
see ibid., 54—56. 

7 Dibelius, fames, 74; emphasis his; followed by MuBner, Der fakobusbrief, 66f; 
P. J. Hartin, James and the Q Sayings of Jesus (JSNTSup 47; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 
1991) 85. 

?» Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 55. Dibelius, who of course emphasizes the tra- 
ditional nature of this passage, reduces the significance of the imperative to the 
level of form, attributing the “obscurity of the expression" to “the intention of the 
author to let the concatenation end, not with a declarative statement, but rather 
with an admonition; for such is in accord with the paraenetic character of his 
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the “complete” endurance that those experiencing neipacpóç must 
achieve; thus: “let [endurance] have its full effect."?? This reading is 
accurate as far as it goes, but it remains too general. It too, like the 
preceding one, overlooks the significance of the appearance of a com- 
mand to “have an ergon” in the opening admonition of a work whose 
emphasis on the soteriological importance of erga has become infamous. 

The reference to the “perfect ergon” that endurance is to “have” 
is in fact quite consistent with the treatment of the theme of erga 
elsewhere in the letter. An abstract noun is used as the subject of 
éyew €pya again in 2:17, though there the subject is faith itself rather 
than the endurance produced by the testing of faith as in 1:2—4,'% 
Though “faith” is the nominal subject, the issue, of course, is nonethe- 
less the significance of a person “having faith” (miotu ... Éyew) if 
(s)he does not also “have” (€yn) erga, as is clear from 2:14.'°' James’s 
view of the matter is well known: “faith, if it does not have erga, is 
dead” (2:17). Such a riots xopig Epywv, he puns, is &-epyov, “useless” 
(2:21; cf. 2:26): it cannot effect “righteousness” (2:24),'! nor is it 
“able to save” (2:14, d0vatat... oca). Indeed, it is clear from the 
challenge posed to the “foolish” interlocutor in 2:18 that the author 
understands erga to be the tangible manifestation of a living faith:!9? 
“show me your faith apart from erga, and I will show you, out of 
my erga, my faith.”'™ 


writing” ( fames, 74). The similarities between Jas 1:2-4, Rom 5:3-5 and 1 Pet 1:6-7 
are indeed noteworthy; such similarities, however, should serve to underline, not 
obscure, the peculiar use of the imperative in Jas 1:4. 

? So Mayor, Epistle of St. fames, 36; cf. Martin, fames, 16: “Let endurance yield 
its complete work." 

100 On tò doxiptov in Jas 1:4 as “the instrument or means by which a man is 
tested (SoxisaCetat) and proved (60xoc),” see Mayor, Epistle of St. Tames, 34-35; 
more recently Klein, Em vollkommenes Werk, 47. 

| Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 55. 

!? Indeed, with further wordplay, the author writes that in the case of Abraham's 
offering of Isaac, faith “worked with” (ovv-npyet) Epya to accomplish righteousness 
(2:22). It might be noted, in light of the association of faith and erga with neipacpoc 
in 1:2-4, that Abraham's sacrifice of Isaac is commonly presented as one—and 
sometimes the last and greatest—of a series of “tests” endured by the patriarch; see 
Jub. 17:15-18:19, and the additional literature discussed by Dibelius, James, 168—70. 
Note also that Sir 44:20 and 1 Macc 2:52 both speak of Abraham's being found 
faithful év neipaopnà. See further on this point Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 73—74. 

103 Contrast Jas 2:17, 26: faith without works is “dead.” 

104 Jas 2:18 is another well-known crux in the interpretation of James; for a con- 
venient description of the problem and its various solutions, see 5. McKnight, “James 
2:18a: The Unidentifiable Interlocutor,” WT 52 (1990) 355-64, esp. 355-59. To 
my mind, it is the solution proposed by H. Neitzel (“Eine alte crux interpretum im 
Jakobusbrief 2, 18,” NW 73 [1982] 286-93) and advocated by Klein (Ein voll- 
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A challenge quite similar to that posed to the one who says (s)he 
has faith in 2:18 is offered to any who claim to possess wisdom in 
3:13: whoever is “wise and understanding" 6 is to “show (Geo) 
from a good manner of living his or her erga with wisdom's humil- 
ity (or: “wise humility”; cf. £v xpadmt cogiac).” It emerges from 
this passage that the two “ways” which the author imagines in 
9:19-20 can also be conceived as two opposing “wisdoms”: one 
which is “earthly” (éniyevog), “psychic” (yoyi) and “demonic” (Sa1- 
uovioóng) and one which is “from above” (&vw@ev), that is, from 
God (cf. 1:17). Here again, each of these “wisdoms” has its own 
characteristic set of actions, conceived as manifestations of one's 
inner state. The jealousy and social discord (GfjAog koi épiOeto) which, 
along with instability (axataotacia) and “every foul deed" (nav padov 
rpa&yuo), are the hallmark features of “earthly” wisdom, arise from 
and are reflections of *your pleasures which fight among your mem- 
bers.”!°? Thus one whose pursuit of pleasure reveals him or her to 
be a “friend of the world" and near to the Devil (4:4, 8) manifests, 
in a corresponding manner, at best a wisdom which is “earthly” and 
“demonic.” The “wisdom from above," on the other hand, is the 
ethic that corresponds to the law laid down by God, and charac- 
terizes those who are friends of God.'? Not surprisingly, it is asso- 
ciated particularly closely with “humility” (cf. 3:13: èv npattu 
copiac).' It is characterized as “peaceful” (3:17, eipnvicn; cf. 3:18) 
rather than by discord, and by “good fruits” rather than “every foul 


kommenes Werk, 70-72) and others (see zbid., 72 n. 184) which is the most satisfying. 
On this interpretation, the rebuttal of the ttg consists only in od niotw £xetc, and is 
read interrogatively; thus: “But someone will say, ‘do you have faith?" And I [will 
say], ‘I have works. Show me your faith apart from works, and I will show my 
faith from my works’.” It is generally agreed in any case that the “show me your 
faith” sentence is to be understood as a statement in the voice of the author him- 
self; see McKnight, “James 2:18a,” 360. 

105 Tt is evident from the reprimand not to “boast” and lie Kata tì meta in 
3:14 that the author has in mind one who would make oneself out to be oogdc kai 
émiotnpwv while not exhibiting proper ethical behavior, just as he deals with “some- 
one" (tig) who claims (A£yeu to have faith but does not have épya in 2:14—26. 

' For the use of the phrase ooqóg xoi eniothnpov, cf. esp. Deut 1:13, 15, where 
it applies to the leaders of Israel's tribes (cf. Jas 1:1). 

107 Jas 4:1; cf. esp. 4:2, CnAodte, with 3:14 and 3:16, GfjAoc. See further on &katac- 
tacia below, pp. 229ff. Note also in this connection the author's assumption of a 
sort of “unity of vices" in 3:16: where there is CfjAog xoi épWeia, there is àxotao- 
tacia and nav padov rpaypuo; cf. with this the legal principle stated in Jas 2:10, 
on which see O’Rourke Boyle, “The Stoic Paradox of James 2:10." 

108 Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 154—61; cf. Johnson, Letter of fames, 287. 

! Cf. esp. 1:21: év npaŭtntı Sétaocðe tov Éugutov Adyov. Note further the gen- 
eral emphasis on humility elsewhere in the letter: 1:9-11; 4:6, 9-10; 5:1. 
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deed" (3:16-17). In short, it manifests itself in erga (3:13)—a term 
which, interestingly, is consistently used by the author with a posi- 
tive sense of “good works" rather than its usual neutral sense of 
“works.”!!° Thus the challenge of 3:13: one's inner state necessarily 
manifests itself externally; it is simply not possible to have wisdom— 
that is, the “wisdom from above"—without also having erga. 

In both 2:14—26 (esp. 2:18) and 3:13, then, erga emerge as the 
necessary external manifestations of an inner disposition thought of 
variously as “the wisdom from above,” or a living, which is to say 
soteriologically efficacious, faith. The thought is quite similar in 
1:2-4.!! Here the author is concerned specifically with neipaopos, 
which is understood to be “the testing of faith” (1:3, to doxiptov... 
tfjg miotewc). Such a test of one's faith, he suggests, is to be viewed 
positively, for it represents the opportunity to achieve the "endurance" 
(onopovnv) which, it is subsequently pointed out, will lead ultimately 
to “blessedness” and “the crown of life” (1:3; 1:12).!? Like faith itself, 
however, the endurance that can result from the “testing of faith" 
in a situation of zeipaopog must also “have a perfect ergon”; it must 
manifest itself, that is, in a good work.'? The “perfect work" that 
results from the endurance of reipacuds contrasts with the “sin” 


|? See 1:4, 25; 2:14—26; 3:13. Thus my hesitance to render this term simply as 
"works" or “deeds.” Cf. the use of npayua as the corresponding negative generic 
term in 3:16, and auaptia in, e.g., 1:15. James's consistently positive use of the term 
£pyo is likely to be correlated with his interest in refuting a position that 1| niotiç 
YOpic THv Epywv can “save” (Jas 2:14—26). 

HI Cf. Johnson, Letter of James, 178; also Ropes, St. James, 137. Klein considers 
2:14-16 “als Verteidigung des Themas von 1,2-4 gegen eine andere Auffassung 
des Verhältnisses von Glauben und Werken" (Ein vollkommenes Werk, 69). He too, 
therefore, interprets the t£Aeiov £pyov with reference to “das konkrete Tun,” but 
presses for an interpretation of the singular £pyov in the collective sense of “das 
‘Lebenswerk’ eines Menschen," 1.e., that which one will ultimately have to show 
for oneself at the eschatological judgment (Ein vollkommenes Werk, 55—56). ‘Though 
Klein can cite analogies from other early Christian works, such a usage of épyov 
would be peculiar in James (cf. esp. the use of the singular in 1:25). More impor- 
tantly, this interpretation seems to me to underestimate the extent of the contrast 
between failing in a given instance of ze&tpaopóg and thus effecting “sin” (1:14—15) 
and enduring in such a circumstance and having an £pyov (1:2—4). 

''? Cf. further 5:11: “We consider as blessed (uoxoptGouev) those who endure 
(tovg vzopetvavtag)," citing as examples “the prophets who spoke in the name of 
the Lord" and Job. On the sense in which the prophets can be considered mod- 
els of endurance, cf. Matt 5:12 par. Luke 6:23; Matt 23:29-36 par. Luke 11:47—51; 
Matt 23:37 par. Luke 13:34. 

u3 Note that in the immediately following 1:5ff, the problem addressed is one in 
which someone lacks wisdom—which wisdom, as we have seen, manifests itself in 
erga (3:13), just as does a soteriologically efficacious faith. 
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(&uaptia) produced when one succumbs to neipacpógç (1:15), just as 
the "death" to which such a failure leads contrasts with the “crown 
of life" received by the one who endures (1:15; cf. 1:12).!* The 
description of such an ergon as “perfect” (téAevov), besides serving this 
contrastive purpose, anticipates the consistently positive use of the 
term čpya throughout the remainder of the letter. 

In sum, an action which results from the pursuit of one's own 
desire—like that which results from transgressing the "law of free- 
dom" (2:9)—1s described as “sin” (1:13, &uaprtia), just as those who 
pursue pleasure and travel the way of death are “sinners” (GuaptwAot, 
.-ov, 4:8; 5:20). The one who does erga, in contrast, is one whose 
constant attention to "the perfect law of freedom" renders him or 
her not a “forgetful hearer” of the logos that “saves souls," but a 
“hearer” who is also a “doer.” As we have seen, while this logos is 
“able to save (Svvapevov oca) your souls," it is only through “doing” 
that one becomes so “blessed” (1:25; cf. 1:12). Thus too, faith is not 
“able to save" (60vato1... cocoa) apart from erga (2:14): faith itself, 
like the “endurance” which its "testing" is to produce, must “have 
erga” if it is to be soteriologically effectual. For the author of James, 
in short, human actions—whether “good fruits” (3:17) or “foul deeds” 
(3:16)—are concrete and necessary manifestations of one’s inner dis- 
position. Erga are inseparably linked to logos and the “wisdom from 
above,” just as the jealousy, strife and, more generally, “sin” which 
arise from desire inevitably signal the presence of that wisdom which 
is “earthly” and “demonic” (3:13-18). 


ENDURING TEMPTATION 


A contrast emerges in Jas 1:2-4, 12 and 1:14—15 between the 
significance of enduring neipacuóç and that of the failure to so 
endure.''? Endurance of any given instance of the diverse neipacpot 
humans face will manifest itself in a “perfect work” and will ulti- 
mately be rewarded by “the crown of life,” while the failure to with- 
stand xeipacpóg results in “sin,” and places one on the path toward 
"death." This contrast renders questionable the view, popular 


4 Cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 85. 

!5 Cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 45: “V. 13-18 nimmt dann nicht auf V. 12 
allein Bezug, sondern ebenso auf V. 2-4, wofür auch die ähnliche Gestaltung spricht 
(Kettenreihen in V. 3f und V. 14f)." 
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particularly in the wake of Dibelius’s enormously influential com- 
mentary, that the term metpaopds is used in 1:2-4, 12 and 1:14-15 
with entirely different referents. Dibelius argued that “the tempta- 
tions whose origins are discussed in 1:13-15 are not the ‘trials’ in 
1:2 over which one is supposed to rejoice; while these must be dan- 
gers from without, 1:13-15 deals with dangers of the inner life”; 
indeed, “the seduction by the lusts in w 13-15 has nothing what- 
soever to do with the afflictions in v 12 [and 1:2-4].”!'® This posi- 
tion owes more to Dibelius's general literary evaluation of the letter 
as a "treasury" of unrelated traditions of diverse origins, linked at 
most by catchword connection, than it does to any consistent dis- 
tinction drawn between “dangers from without" and “dangers of the 
inner life" in the ancient literature. The author of 4 Maccabees, for 
example, considered the quite external torture suffered by the Jewish 
martyrs at the hands of Antiochus to be the ultimate proof of rea- 
son's dominance over the passions.! The nzeipaopot of Jas 1:2-4 are 
in any case said to be “diverse” (nowtAou, and thus include a range 
of experiences. Jas 1:13-15 speaks not to a different set of (also 
diverse?) neipacpot, but seeks rather to locate the ultimate cause of 
all the various forms of neipaopóg in human desire. Indeed, for the 
author of James it 1s the desire for some perceived external desider- 
atum that opens the door to the pleasures which war within the 
individual: the power of desire lies precisely in its ability to deceive 
one that some “good gift" can be obtained through its pursuit.!'? 
In fact, the promise in 1:4 that those who endure neipoopot will be 
"perfect and whole, lacking in nothing" (téAevot xoi OAOKANpot èv 
undevi Aeizopevor), far from being a redundant and platitudinous 
string of synonyms;,!? enumerates the specific results of enduring the 
temptation of desire as presented throughout the letter. 


"6 Dibelius, fames, 71, 90; Jas 1:12, on the other hand, “obviously belongs to 
the theme touched upon in 1:2-4" (2bid., 88). Dibelius is criticized by Klein, Fin 
vollkommenes Werk, 46-47 and 82-85. 

''? On 4 Maccabees, see Chapter Three. Cf. further p. 150 n. 66. 

''8 See on this above, pp. 200-207. By way of illustration of this connection 
between “external” circumstances and “internal” struggles, one might imagine a sit- 
uation in which a wealthy landowner withholds the wages owed to a laborer (cf. 
Jas 5:4). The resulting economic strain on the laborer might lead to a “test of faith” 
vis-a-vis God’s providence, and to questions regarding the wisdom of relying solely 
upon prayer for acquiring needed things. Note in this connection, in fact, the author’s 
characteristic concern for economic issues. 

13 So, in effect, Dibelius, fames, 74. 
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OAOKANpOS 


According to Dibelius, while the term oAoKAnpos “properly designates 
the external intactness of the physical body, or some other similar 
concrete notion,” the author of James “quite obviously” uses it with 
a more abstract sense of "blameless."'? Its more usual connotation 
of *wholeness,"'?' however, is in fact quite appropriate in the con- 
text of James. As we have seen, those who give in to desire become 
subject to an inner division which the author characterizes as “your 
passions warring within your members" (4:1). Particularly significant 
in this connection is his description of such people as ótyvyot who 
must “cleanse their hearts" (4:8)—presumably of the pleasures whose 
wars inevitably spill over into inter-human relationships."? James’s 
characteristic use of the term ótyvyoc, “double-souled,” to describe 
those whose faith in God's providence wavers (1:6-8), or who indulge 
their warring pleasures (4:8),? is in fact quite vivid and concrete 
given his assumption of a fundamental opposition between the 
implanted Jogos and human desire within the individual." 


120 Thid. 

!?! See W. Foerster, xAfjpoc, xtà., TDNT 3.766-67. 

122 Cf. with the demand that ótyvyot “purify” (&yvicote) their hearts (4:8) also 
the description of the “wisdom from above" as “above all &yvn” (3:17). Note in 
addition the typical contrast between Owrvxtía on one hand and purity and whole- 
ness in other early Christian literature; see O. J. F. Seitz, “Antecedents and 
signification of the Term AIVYXOZ,” JBL 66 (1947) 211-19. 

23 These characteristics of the ótyvxog are two sides of a coin: it is a lack of 
faith in God's providence which opens the door to the temptation of seeking the 
satisfaction of one’s own desires. 

24 The origins of the concept of the dtwoxog¢—which term is not found prior to 
James, the Shepherd of Hermas, 1 G 2 Clement and the Epistle of Barnabas—are often 
sought in Jewish thought, esp. in the concept of the good and evil “inclinations”; 
see esp. Seitz’s series of articles on the term: “Relationship of the Shepherd of 
Hermas to the Epistle of James,” JBL 63 (1944) 131-40; “Antecedents and Significa- 
tion of the Term AI¥VYXOX”; and “Afterthoughts on the Term ‘Dipsychos’,” NTS 4 
(1957-58) 327-34; also W. I. Wolverton, “The Double-Minded Man in the Light 
of Essene Psychology,” ATR 38 (1956) 166-75; cf. ‘Tsuji, Glaube, 102f. See against 
this view and in favor of Greek philosophical influence, however, Ropes, Epistle of 
St. James, 156; more recently Klein, Em vollkommenes Werk, 90-91, who, moreover, 
raises the possiblity that the rabbinic concept itself was influenced by Greek thought. 
Whatever the case, one can say at the very least that the concept takes on a dis- 
tinctly “philosophical” coloring in James, where ém18vpio functions primarily in oppo- 
sition to 0 €u@vtos Aóyoc. Cf. in this respect the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: a 
contrast between &zÀótng and being ówtpóconog which recalls James figures promi- 
nently in this work, the “two spirits" ethic of which is informed by Stoic ethics. 
See further H. C. Kee, “The Ethical Dimensions of the Testaments of the XII as 
a Clue to their Provenance,” MIS 24 (1978) 259-70; and for a broad yet concise 
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tÉAEi0G 


The sense in which one who endures zeipaopóg will be “perfect” 
(réAeog), on the other hand, is best understood in light of 3:2, where 
the “perfect man" (xéAeiog &vfjp) is described as one who is “able to 
bridle his whole body."'? Given James's characteristic emphasis on 
erga, this identification of the téAeog specifically as one who does 
not fail with respect to speech—who does not “stumble,” that is, v 
Àóyo (3:2)—is quite remarkable.'*® In 1:4 the promise of perfection 
depends on an endurance of neipacpóçs which manifests itself in a 
“perfect ergon.” Moreover, both this definition of the “perfect man" 
in 3:2 and James's general discussion of the tongue are found pre- 
cisely between two passages which insist on the critical importance 
of erga: 2:14—26 and 3:13. How, then, can he say that "perfection" 
results from controlling one's speech? 

Behind James's identification of the t£Aevog as one who is perfect 
in speech lies an important presupposition regarding the tongue's 
relation to the rest of the body. The tongue, it is said, is "set up" 
(xa@iotata1) among our members (Jas 3:6). The use of xo8iotn 
in this context has at times been considered a curiosity, for it is a 
verb which often connotes the conferring of authority. Seen within 
the wider context of James 3, though, the choice of this term is 
entirely appropriate. In 3:4, this “small member" (cf. 3:5, pixpóv 
uéAoc) among our other “members” (cf. 3:6, &v xoig uéAeow fuv) is 





comparison of the two works, Johnson, The Letter of james, 43—46; idem, “James 
3:13-4:10 and the Topos ITEPI BOONOY,” 341-47. 

/5 The theme of perfection in James is discussed at length by P. J. du Plessis, 
TEAEIOX: The Idea of Perfection in the New Testament (Kampen: Kok, 1959) 233-40; 
P. J. Hartin, “Call to Be Perfect through Suffering (James 1,2-4). The Concept of 
Perfection in the Epistle of James and the Sermon on the Mount," Bib 77 (1996) 
477-92; and most recently by Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 54—81. Note that Klein 
interprets Jas 3:2 in light of 1:4 (esp. èv undevi Aewtópevoy rather than, as here, 1:4 
in light of 3:2; see tbid., 79. | 

79 Equally remarkable is the fact that the apparent oddity of this identification 
in the context of James generally goes entirely without notice in the commentaries. 
A welcome exception in this respect is Johnson, The Letter of James, 256: “The use 
of teleios (‘perfect’) is somewhat startling... Can James seriously think that ‘perfec- 
tion in speech’ can make a person perfect?” 

'27 On the notoriously difficult Jas 3:6, see the discussion of Dibelius, James, 
193-98. Whatever its relation to 0 xóopog tfjg GOiKiac, however, it is clear that | 
yA@ooo is the subject of kabiou. 

128 See the entry on kaĝiotnu in BAGD: doubt is expressed there regarding the 
correctness of the text of James at this point, despite the fact that the manuscripts 
are quite consistent in this respect. 
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likened to the rudder of a ship."? Control of one's speech, there- 
fore, is critical for controlling "the whole body." The tongue can 
taint “the whole body” (3:6, t oniA0doa 6Àov tò oôpa); thus, just as 
one places bridles into horses’ mouths in order to lead their “whole 
body" (3:3, OAov tò oua), so too, one who does not “stumble” èv 
Àóyo is “able to bridle [his or her] whole body” (3:2, dAov tò copa). '? 

The close connection assumed by the author between control of 
speech and control of the whole body is remarkable. Baker's recent 
and quite extensive monograph on "personal speech ethics" in James 
fails to locate any good precedents for the notion, and thus sheds 
little new light on this aspect of James 3.?! The connection, how- 
ever, is quite well understood in light of the close relationship between 
human reason (Aóyocg) and speech posited by the Stoics'**—who of 
course considered the perfect self control envisioned here by the 
author of James to be enjoyed only by those who lived in accord 
with “right reason.” Particularly noteworthy in this connection is the 
image of the helmsman in Jas 3:4. The tongue is likened to a ship’s 
rudder, which is said to guide the ship in accord with the pun of 
the one steering it (tod e500vovtog).? While rare in the earliest 


79 As has often been observed, the figures of ships and rudders (3:4) and horses 
and bridle (3:3) are commonplace among the hellenistic moralists, and often used 
precisely in connection with speech; see esp. the discussion and references in Dibelius, 
James, 186-90, and further D. F. Watson, “The Rhetoric of James 3:1-12 and a 
Classical Pattern of Argumentation,” NovT 35 (1993) 58. 

130 Jas 3:2-3; cf. further 1:26, where the author speaks of “bridling the tongue." 
Klein considers the term yaAwaywyeiv, which is found only in these passages of 
James in the NT, to be of Stoic origin; see Ein vollkommenes Werk, 78 and n. 224. 

P! W. R. Baker, Personal Speech-Ethics in the Epistle of James ( WUNT 2/68; Tübingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1995) esp. 123-38. J. L. P. Wolmarans points in the direction of 
Stoicism in his “The Tongue Guiding the Body: The Anthropological Presuppositions 
of James 3:1—-12," Neotestamentica 26 (1992) 523-30. However, he thinks primarily of 
a view of *'the word' as the steering mechanism of an audience," as expressed in 
Plutarch, Quomodo adolescens poetas 33. Noting that “[t]his passage views ‘the word’ 
as the steering mechanism of an audience, and not the tongue as the steering mech- 
anism of the body, as James has it," Wolmarans concludes that “James either mis- 
understood Stoic teaching in this regard, or, more probably, understood it creatively” 
(ibid., 528). L. T. Johnson notes that “the best parallel to James’ assertion concerning 
the ‘perfection’ of someone who controls speech" is found in Philo, Post. C. 88 and 
Migr. Abr. 73, but does not elucidate this comparison; see “Taciturnity and True 
Religion: James 1:26-27," Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe (ed. D. L. Balch et al; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990) 329-39, esp. 330 
n. 9; and cf. idem, Letter of James, 256. For discussion of these passages, see below. 

132 This aspect of Stoic thought deserves fuller attention than can be given to it 
here. At present, I simply sketch the direction in which a more systematic investi- 
gation might proceed. 

'33 Note Philo's frequent use of the term ev@dvq in this connection, e.g., in Abr. 
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Christian literature, the term óppfj is “common in classical Greek 
writers,"* and played a crucial role in the Stoic theory of action. 
For the Stoics, Opun denotes the “impulse” with which all action 
ultimately originates, and which, in rational animals, takes the form 
of verbal (though of course not spoken) commands issued by one's 
logos. If one's logos is not “right” (óp06c), the commands it issues 
wil not conform to those of the divine law, and one's resulting 
actions, therefore, will not be characterized by virtue. '?? 

The relation of uttered speech to the internal speech of the /ogos 
was considered to be of the most intimate order. Philo speaks on 
numerous occasions of the “two-fold” nature of /ogos in this con- 
nection, drawing on the Stoic distinction between évé1d8etog and 
TpopopiKoc Adyos.'*’ The former is located in the commanding fac- 
ulty (tò tyeuovixóv) and the latter in “the tongue and mouth and the 
rest of the vocal organism” (yA@tta xoi otópa xoi fj &AÀn naoa 
avis ópyavonoita).?? The relationship between the two is conceived, 
in a manner reminiscent of Jas 3:11, as one of “spring” (anyn) and 
“outflow.”! The two divisions of speech are such, however, that 
one can have strengths with respect to one of them, but not in the 
other: “the so-called sophists," for example, “have shown great abil- 
ity in expounding themes, and yet been most evil thinkers," while 
others “reason excellently, but find speech a bad interpreter of 
thought."!^ Perfection (fj teAeiotns), according to Philo, depends “on 
both divisions of logos, the reason which suggests the ideas with clear- 
ness (koBapóc), and the speech which gives unfailing (àxtototoc) 


70; Leg. All. 3.224; also Conf. Ling. 115, where the image of the helmsman, more- 
over, is used in combination with that of charioteer. See the additional passages 
cited in G. Mayer, Index Philoneus (Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 1974) s.v. It 
is perhaps noteworthy that this term is found elsewhere in the NT only in John 
1:23, and here in a “quotation” of Isa 40:3 (though cf. LXX Isa 40:3). 

34 Ropes, St. James, 230, who also notes that the term does not appear in James’s 
sense in the LXX. | 

' On the Stoic understanding of ópufj, see B. Inwood, Ethics and Human Action 
in Early Stoicism, and above, pp. 37f. 

59 Note that a—indeed, perhaps the—key issue is the recognition of what is 
"good" in the true Stoic sense of the term; see Chapter Two, and cf. in this light 
the discussion of 1:16-17 above. 

'57 See esp. Mos. 2.127-130 and Migr. Abr. 70—73. 

59 Mos. 2.127; cf. Migr. Abr. 71, where õiavoia rather than tò Nyepovicov is given 
as the realm of évóvéOexog Aóyoc. 

5? Migr. Abr. 71; Mos. 127; see also Somn. 2.281, and also the description of speech 
as the "interpreter" of thought in Migr. Abr. 72, with which cf. Cicero, De Leg. 30. 

140 Migr. Abr. 72; an analogous critique of the sophists is found at Post. C. 86. 
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expression to them.”'*! That is to say, it is the one who manages to 
bring “speech (Aóyov) into harmony with intent (6tavoia), and intent 
with deed (Épyo)" who is to be considered téAe10c.!? 

5o intimately related are these two aspects of /ogos that Philo else- 
where identifies control of speech as the key for putting “the whole 
soul" (tijv GÀnv yoxnv) at rest. Interpreting Exod 28:30, Philo asserts 
that “the Sacred Word knowing how strong is the impulse (opum) 
of either passion, of both high spirit Quod) and lust (émOvptas), 
puts a curb on each of them, by setting over them reason (tov Aóyov) 
as a charioteer and pilot" (Leg. All. 3.118). He thus interprets the 
“oracle” (tò Aoytov) referred to in LXX Exod 28:30 as “the organ of 
speech, which is the uttered word,” pointing out that the descrip- 
tion of it as "the oracle of judgment" shows that Moses thinks par- 
ticularly of the spoken word which is “well tested and examined” 
rather than one simply “spoken at random."!5 Having identified the 
Urim and the Thummim as the two virtues of this word, namely 
clearness and truthfulness,'** he goes on to discuss the importance 
of controlling one’s speech: 


It says, then, that the tested word, having the virtues which are pecu- 
larly its own, was enthroned upon the breast (Aaron's namely), that 
is, upon the spirited element (tod 00uov), that it might first of all be 
guided by reason (Ady), and not injured by its own irrationality; in 
the next place by clearness, for it is not the nature of anger to be a 
friend of clearness. Do we not see in those who are enraged how not 
their understanding (t diavoia) only but their words (xà priuato)! also 
are full of disturbance and confusion? ... It must be guided in the 
third place by truthfulness, for together with its other faults anger has 
this one also as peculiarly its own, that of lying. As a matter of expe- 
rience, of those who give way to this passion, hardly one speaks the 
truth. ... These are the antidotes for the region of anger (tod Qupwo uépovg): 
reason (AOyos), clearness of speech (sagnvera Aóyov), truth of speech (Anbe 
avtod). For the three are virtually one, since reason, accompanied by 
the two virtues of truthfulness and distinctness, acts as a healer of 
anger, that sore sickness of the soul . . . If high spirit (0 8vopóc) be trained 
in this manner... it will not only rid itself of much ferment, but will 
render the whole soul (viv SAnv woxnv) gentle.'* 


|^ Migr. Abr. 73. 

!? Poster. C. 88; on the use of d:avoia in this connection, see above note 138. 
13 Teg, All. 3.119. 

4 Teg. All. 3.120. 

'® For this distinction cf. esp. Migr. Abr. 71; cf. further Leg. All. 3.120ff. 

H6 Teg. All. 3.123—24, 28. 
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Though Philo stops short of explicitly equating control of the tongue 
with control of “the whole body" (oAov tò oôpa), his view that truth- 
fulness and clarity of speech is the starting point in rendering 
gentle “the whole soul” (rv oAnv woxnv) presents a much closer 
approximation of the thought of James than any of the other com- 
parative materials which have previously been adduced in this 
respect. For Philo, this view is based on the Stoic distinction be- 
tween évd1c8etoc and mpogopikdc Aóyoc, the latter of which is located 
in the tongue and the other organs of speech. 

If the author of James’s view that one whose speech is perfect is 
himself or herself téAe1og seems, on the face of it, rather starkly at 
odds with both the emphasis on erga that characterizes the letter in 
general!" and the promise of perfection to the one whose endurance 
of re1ipaopdoc manifests itself in a “perfect ergon” in 1:4 in particular, 
his emphasis on speech here and elsewhere in the letter is readily 
understandable in light of the intimate relationship between speech 
and the human logos posited by the Stoics. It is especially notewor- 
thy in this connection that while “the tongue” recurs as the main 
subject of Jas 3:2-12, the téAevog who is able to control “the whole 
body” is identified not as one who is flawless with respect to 7 yA@ooa, 
but specifically as one who doesn’t “stumble” év Adyo.'*® This is in 
fact the only occurrence of logos in James apart from 1:18 and the 
subsequent treatment of the implanted logos in 1:21 and 1:22-25. It 
will be recalled, moreover, that these latter two references each elab- 
orate an element of the three-part admonition of 1:19, the remain- 
ing element of which, “slow to speak," is elaborated by a charge 
that the apparent religiosity of one who does not “bridle the tongue” 
(UN xo woeryoy&v yAMooav) is “useless” (1:26). If, then, James's inter- 
est in the tongue is understood in light of the close association 
between human reason and speech posited by the Stoics, each of 
the elements of the elaboration of 1:19-27— which is itself, as we 
have seen, presented as an ethical inference drawn from 1:13-18 (cf. 
1:18, Aóyog &AnOetoc)—would thus center on the implanted logos.” 


/47 Note esp. the fact that immediately following this exposition of the tongue, 


the true cógog (cf. 3:1, 816&6xoÀoc) is identified as one who has erga. 

48 Cf. the use of ntaiw to connote a transgression of the law of freedom in the 
statement of the general legal principle in 2:10. 

/9 Note in this connection the view, espoused in different forms by E. Pfeiffer 
(“Der Zusammenhang des Jakobusbriefes," TSK 23 [1850] 163-80) and H. J. Cladder 
(“Die Anlage des Jakobusbriefes," KT 28 [1904] 37—57), that the three-part admo- 
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This would seem to provide a rather striking confirmation of this 
interpretation. P? 

In any event, the author considers control of the tongue to be 
crucial, if extraordinarily difficult.^! The tongue itself is called an 
"unstable evil" (axataotatov xoxóv), and said to be “full of deadly 
poison” (3:8). Likened to a flame which is itself lit from the very 
fires of “Gehenna,”'*’ the tongue represents a primary conduit into 
the human being of the very “defilement” whose avoidance stands 
at the heart of “true religion” (1:26-27). It is that which “stains” 
(omiAodoa) “the whole body” (3:6; cf. 1:27: onov); thus control 
of speech is critical for bridling “the whole body" (3:2-3). Such a 
complete self-mastery as is enjoyed by the téAewog who “tames” the 
unstable (cf. 3:8, akataotatov) tongue contrasts sharply with the 
àkatactacia which, found wherever one finds the jealousy and social 
strife which the pleasures inspire, is among the hallmark features of 
that wisdom which is “earthly” and *demonic."P* Such “instabil- 
ity," we have seen, is precisely that which characterizes the dtyvyoc 
who, wavering in his or her faith in God's providence, is “unstable 


nition of Jas 1:19 provides an organizing principle for the Letter of James as a 
whole. ‘This suggestion deserves closer consideration than is normally given to it. 

'°° Incidentally, one might note in this connection, in addition to the several fea- 
tures of Jas 3:1-12 pointed out in the preceding discussion as being especially typical 
of the hellenistic moralists, the very Greek distinction made in Jas 3:7-8 between 
“human nature” and the “natures” of various other animals. For Stoics (but, of course, 
among the Greeks not only the Stoics), this distinction was made on the basis of 
the human possession of logos, which, among other things, made speech possible. 

P! As is often noted, there is a certain tension between the author's notion that 
the religion of anyone who can't control his or her tongue is “useless” and his pes- 
simistic view that “no one is able to tame the tongue” (Jas 3:8). Is the religion of 
everyone, therefore, “useless”? At least one of these statements (if not both) must be 
considered hyperbolic, and it seems to me doubtful that 3:7-8 was intended as a 
statement of the theoretical impossibility of controlling the tongue. Note in this con- 
nection 3:10-11, esp. 3:10b: ob xpfi, &Ó£Aqoít uov, tadta ovtws yiveoBa1; cf. Klein, 
Ein vollkommenes Werk, 79. 

2 For Johnson (Letter of fames, 265) this reference to Gehenna conjures up the 
specter of the Devil; this connection is rejected by Klein, who prefers to describe 
the tongue, in James, as “Instrument der bösen éxiOvpia”; see Ein vollkommenes Werk, 
103-106. Regardless of the relation of Gehenna to the Devil, it is clear from 4:7 
that this latter figure has some connection with desire. 

55 Note also the association—however, precisely, it is to be interpreted—of the 
tongue with 0 kóopog tfjg &Owtag in 3:6; cf. the consistently bleak assessment of 0 
KOGHOG in Jas 1:27 (associated with impurity) and 4:6 (associated with desire, enmity 
with God, and the devil). 

154 Jas 3:16: Snov yàp Çoc xoi épeia, &xei åkataotacia; cf. 4:1-3. The con- 
trast between téAewog and àkatáotatoç in James is also noted by Klein, Ein voll- 
kommenes Werk, 106. 
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(&xataotatoc) in all his or her ways," and is thus comparable to a 
“wave of the sea being blown and tossed by the wind” (1:6-8).? 


év undevi Aeuróuevoi 


In contrast to the “unstable” dtwvyoc who should not expect to “receive 
anything from the Lord" (1:7), finally, those who endure nzeipaoopóc 
will be “lacking in nothing" (1:4, èv umóevi Aewópevoy. Once again, 
this statement can also be applied to the Stoic sage. The phrase is 
particularly reminiscent of Aristotle’s discussion of the highest good, 
which he identifies as “happiness” (edvdaovia) inasmuch as it is 
“final” or “perfect” (téAeva) above all else, since “we always choose 
it for its own sake and never as a means to something else."?9 The 
“perfect” or “final” good (tò téAeiov àyaðóv), he says, “must be a 
thing sufficient in itself" (abtapKec); and being self-sufficient, means, 
essentially, to “be lacking nothing." The Stoics, who similarly 
identified “being happy" as “the end (téAoc), for the sake of which 
everything is done, but which is not itself done for the sake of any- 
thing,” correlated this state with virtue." Thus the logic of Cicero:!°9 


. if everything is happy which has nothing wanting (s? omne beatum 
est, cui nihil deest) . . . and if this is the peculiar mark of virtue, assuredly 
all virtuous men are happy... But to me, virtuous men are supremely 
happy: for what is wanting (guid enim deest) to make life happy for the 
man who feels assured of the good that is his? 


7? Cf. Philo Gigant. 48-51, where it is said that one who is subjected to “the 
fierce mysterious storm of the soul,” itself “driven” (avappiniCetat) “by life and its 
cares," is like one who is “in a storm or on a wave of the seething sea" (tic èv 
yewmovi evdiav fj £v KADS@vi kvuaivovons BaAc&ttNS); such a one is contrasted with 
Moses, whose stability (otàcic) was “stayed on the firm foundation of right rea- 
son." Cf. further the use of a similar image in Migr. Abr. 148, where the figure of 
Lot is interpreted as a type of the person whose mind has a tendency to incline 
variously toward what is good and what is bad: “Often both tendencies are observ- 
able in one and the same person: for some men are irresolute, facers both ways, 
inclining to either side like a boat tossed by winds from opposite quarters... with 
such there is nothing praiseworthy even in their taking a turn to the better course; 
for it is the result not of judgment, but of drift.” 

59 See ME. 1.7.1-8, esp. 4-5. I am indebted to an anonymous reviewer of this 
manuscript for the Supplements series to Novum Testamentum for this reference. 

157 See ME. 1.7.6-7, with the note b in the LCL. 

59 See Long and Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 863A (= Stobaeus 2.77.16-27). 

5? TD 5.40; note that Cicero, who expressly notes his agreement with, among 
others, Aristotle on this point, identifies honestum as the sole good in this context, 
in good Stoic fashion (5.44). Cf. Long and Sedley's comment on this passage: “the 
Stoics claim that a virtuous man does possess all that he needs to fulfill himself, to 
live well, to have his desires satisfied” (The Hellenistic Philosophers, 399). 
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Thus, too, Epictetus’s explanation of the “freedom” (&Aeó0epov) of 
Diogenes: besides the fact that he did not consider his body as his 
own, and that “the law, and nothing else, [was] everything to [him]," 
Diogenes, he said, was in need of nothing.'9? 

The phrase in any case takes on a further dimension in James, 
which couples a general emphasis on the efficacy of prayer to the 
gift-giving God with a characteristic economic concern. The latter, 
in particular, suggests that this absence of want might not refer sim- 
ply to “moral and spiritual realities”'°'—though these are no doubt 
most critical, as is clear from the subsequent instruction that those 
who “lack” (Aeineto) wisdom should request it of God.' In any 
event, given, especially, the author's insistence that all xeipaopot orig- 
inate with desire, the promise in 1:4 that those who endure netpaopuóg 
will “lack nothing" stands in stark contrast to 4:2—6: 


énvOvpeite kai ook Bete... CnAodte xoi od Sdvacbe énitvyeiv ... aiteite 
xai oo Aag vete 61671 KaKaS aiteio0e, Iva év tatc Hdovaic ouóv 
óanaviücate... ó Beds onepnQávoig &vtitácoetan, taneivoig è diwo 
xápu. 


Those who succumb to desire and pursue pleasure, as we have seen, 
are deceived regarding the source of good things. The only things 
achieved through succumbing to desire are sin and death; all good 
things come from “the God who gives to all without reserve and 
without reproach,” but who nonetheless “resists” those who arro- 
gantly seek fulfillment of their own desires. It is thus the one who 
withstands the temptation of desire who will be “lacking in nothing.” 


zeipaouóg in fames 


The author of James is aware that neipacuoi come in diverse (noiktÀo1) 
forms. All, however, are ultimately rooted in desire, which seduces 


19 Cf. Epict., Diss. 4.1.158, on the lips of Diogenes himself: oddevoc déopat. 

161 Cf. Johnson, The Letter of fames, 179: “the ‘lacking’ here has nothing to do 
with material realities (as... later in James 2:15) but rather moral or spiritual real- 
ities; ‘lacking’ means ‘falling short’.” Cf. Dibelius, james, 74 n. 26, who cites in 
comparison the Stoic notion of the unity of virtue. 

162 One should not overlook in this connection the similar confidence in God's 
providence expressed in Luke 11:9-13 (par. Matt 7:7-11) which rather clearly 
includes material “gifts” (cf. Luke 11:3!), though certainly not exclusively so. Cf. 
further in this respect Matt 6:25-34 (par. Luke 12:22-32): the “soul” is clearly pri- 
mary (Matt 6:25; Luke 12:23), but gifts pertaining to bodily needs are nonetheless 
promised as well. 
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individuals into seeking to fulfill their own desires rather than sim- 
ply trusting in the providence of God. neipacpoi in general, there- 
fore, represent “tests of faith” (1:3)—faith, above all, that God will 
provide for “those who love him” (cf. 1:12; 2:5). 

The immediate result of an experience of neipaopds will be one 
of two types of action: sin, if one succumbs to desire, or an ergon 
if one successfully endures. The one who withstands such “tests,” 
moreover, will be “whole,” while the one who gives in to desire is 
characterized as “double-souled.”'®’ The former will be perfect inas- 
much as (she will be in full control of his or her “whole body,” 
while the double-souled one, like a wave blown by the wind, is 
“unstable in all his or her ways.” And while the latter, even if (s)he 
petitions “the God who gives to all without reserve and without 
reproach,” should not expect to receive anything (1:6-8), the former 
will lack nothing. That which the one who endures reipaopos will 
ultimately “receive” (Anwweto1), in fact, is "the crown of life” (1:12), 
while the one who does not so endure will find his or her end in 
“death” (1:13-15). 

As we have seen, James emphasizes that God, though creator of 
the universe and of humanity in particular, is not responsible for 
these “trials”; their root cause is rather human desire itself.' The 
power of desire lies above all in its deceptive seduction: one is led 
to believe that some good thing can be obtained by yielding to it, 
though the true result will only be sin and death. God alone is the 
source of good things, and he, in fact, actively “resists” those who 
arrogantly pursue their own desires rather than humbly depending 
upon him. In fact, far from tempting people to follow desire and 
wander, deceived, down the path of sin and death, God’s will is 
expressed through the fact that he “gave birth to us” by means of 
the logos of truth: the implanted logos that stands opposed to desire 
as the way which can “save souls” from death. The question that 
remains is who, precisely, this “us” 1s imagined to be. | 


? 


/3 So even the one who asks God, if (s)he does not ask év niote: (1:6-8). 
'* As noted above, the question of the origin of desire, however, is not raised 
by the author. 
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It is obvious by all accounts that James uses creation language in 
1:18. What is disputed is whether he refers to the original creation 
of humanity in general, or to a new creation, experienced only by 
members of his own religious movement.'® Less often realized is the 
fact that the term "implanted /ogos" itself has creation connotations 
as well: it refers to the logos that the deity “implanted” in human 
beings when creating them. 

The fact that it is precisely this “birth” by logos which, for James, 
makes “us” stand apart from the rest of God’s creations as “a sort 
of ‘first fruits’”!°® militates against reading it with reference to a 
general creation through /ogos, whether conceived on the model of 
Genesis 1, the cosmic logos of the Stoics, or some merger of the two 
as in the first chapter of the Fourth Gospel." Given the subse- 
quent identification of the /ogos of truth of 1:18 as "the implanted 
logos," 1n fact, it can safely be assumed that the birth by /ogos men- 
tioned in 1:18 refers particularly to God's implanting of the logos 
within “us” when he created or bore “us.” But the fundamental ques- 
tions remain. What particular act of creation is envisioned here? In 
whom, precisely, is God imagined to have implanted this logos? 

The notion that those who join the movement experience some 
sort of new birth or new creation characterized some forms of early 
Christianity, and James's concept of a birth by logos has often been 
read in this light.'^? The concepts of re-birth found in the Fourth 





165 Cf. Davids, James, 89, commenting on 1:18: “We agree with Elliott-Binns that 
the author intended some reference to creation... Yet is it not the case that redemp- 
tion in the NT is often seen as a new creation, the creation terminology being used 
for effect?” 

‘© The modification of “first fruits” with twa signals that the author himself would 
not press this metaphor too far, and for this reason should caution one against 
reading too much into &mapynv. Cf. Philo’s use of the same expression, describing 
Israel as “set apart out of the whole human race (to obdpnavtos &vOpánov yévovc) 
as a kind of first fruits (tig &xapyn) to the Maker and Father," simply to denote 
Israel's special status among the rest of humanity (Spec. Leg. 4.180). 

/7 Contrast, for example, Tsuji, Glaube, 69 and 108. 

/,5 Mayor, Epistle of St. fames, 62-64; Dibelius, 103-107; Marty, L’Epitre de jacques, 
43-46; Moffatt, The General Epistles, 21-23; Hauck, Die Briefe des Jakobus, Petrus, fudas 
und Johannes, 11; Leconte, Les Epitres Catholiques, 30 note a (Ist ed.) and 34 (2d ed.); 
Windisch, Die katholischen Briefe, 10; Reicke, The Epistles of James, Peter, and fude, 18; 
MuBner, Der Fakobusbrief, 92-97; Fabris, Legge, 134—42; Davids, Epistle of fames, 89; 
Popkes, Adressaten, 136-56; with more hesitance Ropes, St. fames, 166. Cf. further 
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Gospel, 1 John, 1 Peter, Colossians and Ephesians have received 
special emphasis in this connection. | John is of particular interest 
here inasmuch as it associates being “born from God” (yeyevvnpévoc 
£x 100 Oeod) with the reception of a “seed” (1 John 3:9, onépua; cf. 
] Pet 1:23) conceived variously as logos or spirit, a conception which 
is likely to be understood in light of the Logos myth found at the 
beginning of the Fourth Gospel.'® This /ogos/spirit is itself charac- 
teristically associated with “truth” (&AnQera),'”? and has clear ethical 
implications for those in whom it “abides”: “those who have been 
born of God do not sin, because the seed abides in them” (3:9; cf. 
5:18). As in James, therefore, it is above all one’s actions which ulti- 
mately reveal whether one is aligned with God or the Devil (3:10, 
ò ÓwsBoAog)."! The concept is in several respects similar to Paul's 
rveðpa: it, too, is a divine substance, possessed only by members of 
a particular group, with ethical implications that can be summed up 
with a command to “love.”'” In both Paul and 1 John, moreover, 
this internalized fragment of the divine stands opposed to human 
desire, and functions, more generally, in the context of a supernat- 
ural and ethical dualism which pits the Devil, desire and—particu- 
larly strikingly, in 1 John—*the world” against God and his will for 
humanity.'”° 

Such similarities between James’s logos and the spirit of Paul or 
the spirit/logos of 1 John might be taken to suggest that the former 
represents a comparable divine substance possessed uniquely by 
Christians, only conceived along Stoic lines as a divine law "implanted" 


Laws, Epistle of fames, 75-78, 82-85; Johnson, Letter of fames, 197-98, 202, 205. See 
also, however, above note 10 for those who read this with reference to the origi- 
nal creation of humanity. 

'9 See esp. 1 John 1:1-4 and further Chapter Four, note 208. See further on 
being “born of God" 1 John 2:29; 3:9; 4:7; 5:1, 4, 18. Cf. in the Fourth Gospel 
1:13: éx Oeod éyevvOncav; 3:3, 7: yevvnÜOtfivoi ävæðev; 3:6, 8: yeyevvnuévocg éx tod 
nv£Ouatoo; and 3:5: yevvnÜOfi é& $6otog Kai nvedpatos. 

o ] John 1:6-10; 2:3-6, 20-21, 27; 4:6; 5:6; cf. 2 John 2; 3 John 3-4, 8. 

vi Cf. also 1 John 1:6-10; 2:3-6, 9-11; and passim. 

V? E.g., Gal 5:16-26; Rom 8:1-17. On “love” see, e.g., Gal 5:6, 13-14; Rom 
13:8-10; and cf. the emphasis throughout 1 John. 

3 For the opposition of éri8upto and nvebpo in the thought of Paul, see again 
esp. Gal 5:16-26. Cf. 1 John 2:16-17, where émiOupía, moreover, is associated 
particularly with “the world" as opposed to God; cf. in this respect Jas 4:1-6, and 
further Johnson, “Friendship with the World," 170-71. For the devil see 1 John 
3:8-10 (ò ówkBoAog); cf. Paul's catavac, esp. as “tempter”: 1 Cor 7:5; 1 Thess 3:5; 
cf. 1 Thess 2:18; 1 Cor 5:5; 2 Cor 2:11; 11:14; 12:7; Rom 16:20. 
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by God in the context of a new creation. On the other hand, the 
use of the term £uqvtog Aóyog itself immediately casts doubt on this 
line of interpretation, for the analogous phrases in the works exam- 
ined in the previous chapters—including the Christian literature— 
consistently denote something which is inborn in human beings in 
general. As was suggested earlier, the interpreter should thus be wary 
of assuming that the use of the concept in James is peculiar in this 
respect in the absence of clear evidence to the contrary. And in fact, 
unlike 1 Peter, 1 John and the other Christian works with which it 
has typically been compared in this respect, James gives no indica- 
tion that it is particularly a re-birth or a new creation that is at issue. 

The critical factor in determining the nature of this “birth,” as 
was pointed out earlier in this chapter, is in any case the context 
in which the reference to it is made. Dibelius formulated the prob- 
lem and its solution in this way: 


It is... upon the basis of this connection [of 1:17 to 1:18] that we 
must examine the question of whether v 18 is intended cosmologically 
or soteriologically. ... Now the cosmological idea does not at all suit 
the conclusion of v 17; for if God’s good will is supposed to be depicted 
by a reference to the creation of human beings, then this argument 
has an extremely weak effect, and the fervor with which this allusion 
is made to something which is self-evident remains incomprehensible. 
The concept which is really important here is the stressing of the divine 
will to provide salvation, and already upon the basis of this general 
argument the soteriological meaning is to be preferred.'” 


The soteriological import of Jas 1:18 is in fact quite clear. As we 
have seen, the author stresses that the will of God, far from aiming 
at tempting people to pursue desire and, thus deceived, travel on 
the way toward death, is expressed in the fact that he has provided 
them with logos, a way characterized by "truth" which is “able to 
save souls.” This, however, is scarcely decisive. Given James’s depend- 
ence upon a philosophical understanding of law which, originally 


4 Cf. Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 143f; cf. further the comparisons formulated 
by Fabris, Legge, ch. 6, esp. 191-92 (on 1 Peter), 194—203 (on the Johannine liter- 
ature) and 203-211 (on Paul). As we have seen, however, Fabris denies any Stoic 
influence on James’s understanding of logos. 

7? Dibelius, fames, 103-4; cf. in this respect the apparent reasoning of Johnson, 
who however stresses that “no hard and fast distinction need be drawn among cre- 
ation, covenant and grace, for each builds on the other, and each is an expression 
of the ‘good and perfect gifts that come down from above’” (Letter of james, 205; 
cf. 197-98). 
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at least, conceived it as having been “implanted” by God in all of 
humanity when he created them, the assumed dichotomy between 
“cosmological” and “soteriological” interpretations which underlies 
this formulation of the problem is entirely unnecessary. Dibelius's 
exclusion of a reference to creation in 1:18 on the basis of its sote- 
riological implications, in other words, is unwarranted. 

What Dibelius does correctly perceive, however, is the significance 
of 1:17 in this connection. In this verse the author invokes God’s 
paternity of the “lights” in the service of his larger argument that 
God is not responsible for the human experience of xeipoopóc, sin 
and death. Having first drawn a distinction between God and human- 
ity vis-à-vis the experience of meipaopos (1:13-15), the author pro- 
ceeds to draw an analogous distinction between God and the heavenly 
“lights”: following an admonition which plays on the description of 
some such stars as “wanderers” (1:16, wh rAavao8e), it is asserted that 
God, though the “father of lights,” is not himself subject to any of 
the deviations which are observable among them. Here, the image 
of divine paternity is clearly used to denote God’s (original) creation 
of the astral "lights," and the point is that God cannot be held 
responsible for their “wandering” despite the fact that he is their 
"father," i.e., their creator. This distinction between God's paternity 
of the “lights” and his responsibility for their “wandering,” follow- 
ing upon the claim that God is not responsible when humans wan- 
der onto the path of sin and death, suggests rather strongly that a 
notion of God as the creator of humanity lies behind the formula- 
tion of the larger argument of 1:13-18:"* just as God's creation of 
the "lights" does not entail his responsibility for the deviations in 
their movements, so too, one cannot infer from God's creation of 
humanity that he 1s responsible when they are tempted to wander 
in sin toward death. On the contrary, the "Father of Lights," when 
"giving birth" to humanity, endowed them with /ogos, which 1s char- 
acterized by "truth" and is “able to save souls."! 


16 In fact, one might find allusions to the myth of the fall of Genesis 3 in Jas 
1:13-15 and to Gen 1:14-18 in Jas 1:17. 

177 Cf. also the association of God's status as “father” with the creation of human 
beings “in the likeness of God” (xa8' opotooctv Beo) in Jas 3:9, as the author attempts 
to expose the depths of human hypocrisy: “with it [sc. the tongue] we bless the 
Lord and Father, and with it we curse the human beings who were made in the 
likeness of God.” 
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In fact, while the author's use of the ktiopata (“creatures,” “cre- 
ations”) in 1:18 seems rather peculiar if his intention is to contrast 
Christians to the rest of humanity who were not so born,'”® it is 
readily understandable when the verse is read with reference to 
God's “implanting” of /ogos in humanity when he created them. The 
human possession of /ogos, in fact, renders humanity second only to 
the gods on the Stoic scale of nature.'? Thus Cicero: 


that animal which we call man... has been given a certain distin- 
guished status (praeclara quadam condicione) by the supreme God who 
created him; for he is the only one among so many different kinds 
and varieties of living beings who has a share in reason and thought, 
while all the rest are deprived of it.'®° 


This view of humanity's place in the universe, too, is the implicit 
assumption of one of Chrysippus's arguments for the existence of 
the gods, as reported by Cicero: 


if gods do not exist, what can there be in the universe superior to 
man? for he alone possesses reason, which is the most excellent thing 
that can exist; but for any human being in existence to think that 
there is nothing in the whole world superior to himself would be an 
insane piece of arrogance . . .'?! 


The Stoics, moreover, conceived of the rest of creation primarily in 
terms of “gifts” from the deity to humanity. In the later Jewish 
and Christian literature, these Stoic notions are commonly combined 
with the Jewish concept of humanity's “dominion” over God's other 
creatures as found in Genesis.'? 


7$ Elliott-Binns considers the use of this term alone to be a “practically conclu- 
sive" indication that the author refers to creation (“James 1.18: Creation or Re- 
demption?" 155); his formulation of the problem as one of "Creation or Redemption," 
on the other hand, is subject to the same critique registered above in connection 
with the interpretation of Dibelius. 

'9 See on the Stoic view of humanity’s place in nature Inwood, Ethics and Human 
Action, 18-27. Note that the various astral bodies are also considered rational: see 
Cicero De Nat. Deor. 2.39-44, where it is argued, in fact, that "the motion of the 
heavenly bodies is voluntary" (2.44); cf. Philo, Opif. 73, 143-44. 

189 De Leg. 1.22. 

'8! De Nat. Deor. 2.16. 

'82 See, e.g., Cicero, De Leg. 1.25; De Nat. Deor. 2.37, 133, 154-62; De Off 2.11; 
cf. Philo, Opif 77; 4 Macc 5:8-9. Note further Kenter’s description of this idea as 
“specifically Stoic” (De Legibus, 110). 

'83 See esp. Philo Opif 65ff, 77, and passim; Abr. 41; 45; Jos. 2; Leg. All. 1.30; 
2.22; also AC 7.34.6; further D. Jobling, “‘And Have Dominion ...’: The Interpreta- 
tion of Genesis 1, 28 in Philo Judaeus," 757 8 (1979) 50-82. Note in this connection 
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In short, while the soteriological implications of the author's ref- 
erence in 1:18 to the fact that God “gave birth to us by means of 
a logos of truth” are clear, the context in which this reference is 
made indicates that he considers this /ogos to be the common pos- 
session of all humanity rather than the peculiar possession of Chris- 
tians. While comparison with other Christian literature reveals that 
the author’s characteristic supernatural and ethical dualism, as well 
as his remarkable hostility toward “the world,” are quite at home 
within early Christian thought, there is no indication in his letter that 
he, like Paul and the author of 1 John, considers the logos which is 
“able to save souls” to be the unique possession of Christians. In- 
deed, if the interpretation of Jas 3:2 offered earlier in this chapter is 
correct, James’s linking of the /ogos to the human capacity for speech 
renders such an interpretation all but impossible. 

In fact, viewed within the context of the argument of 1:13-18 
itself, the birth by /ogos is best understood as God's creation of human- 
ity in general. Just as one cannot infer from God's creation of the 
“lights” that he is responsible when they deviate from their pre- 
scribed courses, so too, one cannot infer from God's creation of 
humanity that he is responsible when they “wander” from the logos 
he gave to them as their law. The subsequent identification of the 
Àóyoc &AnÜOetag of 1:18 as ô Eugutos Adyos is itself a strong indication 
that James’s logos, like the €ugvtov onépua tod Aóyov of Justin and the 
Eugvtos vóuoc of Methodius and the Apostolic Constitutions, is regarded 
as something “implanted” by God in all of humanity when he ini- 
tially created them. 


Locos AND DkrsiRE As “Two Ways” 


The logos that is central to the thought of James, referred to vari- 
ously as 6 gu@vtos Adyos or Adyosg &AnÜetac, is one imagined to have 
been implanted in all human beings at creation. It is intimately 
related, in fact, to the human capacity for speech. Its importance in 
James, however, lies above all in the fact that it is definitive of the 


Jas 3:7-8, where the catalogue of the diverse types of creatures and the creation 
of humans (àvOponovc) “in the image of God,” both clearly reminiscent of Genesis 
(cf. esp. Gen 1:26-28; also 9:2), are understood in a very Greek manner in terms 
of different “natures”: nica qóc1c Onpiwv te xoi netewüv, £pretóv TE koi Evadiov 
versus f| q0c1c &vÜponivn. 
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will of God for human beings. It functions, in short, as divine law, 
in opposition to the individual's own desire. 

If in all these respects James’s concept of logos owes much to Greek 
philosophical, and especially Stoic, discourse, James's treatment of it 
is, nonetheless, also informed significantly by Jewish and Christian 
tradition. The Greek opposition between logos and desire is here 
viewed in terms of the “two ways" motif of Jewish and Christian 
moral exhortation. Further, this opposition, as with Methodius, has 
been fused with the Judaeo-Christian opposition between God and 
the Devil, and is seen against an eschatological horizon that includes 
a parousia of Jesus and a judgment by the divine Lawgiver in accord 
with his law. 

For James, human life—particularly, one imagines, given his thor- 
oughly negative appraisal of “the world"—4s characterized by various 
temptations to pursue one’s own desires rather than “do” logos. These 
temptations are construed as “tests of faith"—of the faith, particu- 
larly, that God himself will provide all good gifts for those who do 
his will. A soteriologically effective faith, when tested, will manifest 
itself in erga, or good works; and as the implanted /ogos finds writ- 
ten expression in the Torah, it is through constant attention to this 
law that one becomes a nowntig Aóyov and, therefore, a nots £pyov. 

The problem of temptation takes on a particular urgency given 
James's eschatological orientation. Both God's providence and the 
importance of endurance are emphasized in the letter's opening and 
closing sections. Successful endurance of temptation, for James, is 
nothing less than a matter of hfe or death. Anyone who turns the 
sinner who has “wandered from the truth” back from his or her 
erring way “will save his or her soul from death, and cover a mul- 
titude of sins” (5:19-20). ‘This, one imagines, is precisely what the 
Letter of James was intended to do. 


CONCLUSION 


That James meant to speak of regeneration in 1.18 and of 
the gospel in 1.21 has no support but the expectation of 
what it 1s thought he ought to mean... 


A. T. Cadoux, The Thought of St. Tames 


The Letter of James identifies as that which is able to “save souls” 
an implanted logos that is closely associated with a perfect law of 
freedom. While this logos was interpreted in light of the Stoic the- 
ory that human reason comprises a divine, natural law by several 
early exegetes, the overwhelming majority of James’s critical readers 
have rejected this line of interpretation in favor of its identification 
as “the Gospel.” This perhaps otherwise uninteresting fact in the his- 
tory of New Testament scholarship is symptomatic of the predomi- 
nance of the essentialist approach in the critical study of early 
Christianity. The classification of James as a Christian work has gen- 
erally been thought to lead naturally to the interpretation of its sote- 
riologically central logos as that which is peculiarly and definitively 
Christian, “the Gospel”; substantive Stoic influence on the concept, 
therefore, is out of the question. Indeed, when the interpretation of 
James’s logos along Stoic lines was re-introduced in the last century 
by Arnold Meyer and M.-E. Boismard, it was in both cases accom- 
panied by a hypothesis regarding the non-Christian origin of James, 
or at least of the passage in question. 

To be sure, the submerged logic that leads from the classification 
of James as Christian to the interpretation of its saving logos as “the 
Gospel” has been supported by explicit arguments against Stoic 
influence on James in this respect. The Stoics, it is pointed out, 
scarcely conceived of human reason as something that “saves souls,” 
let alone something that can be “heard” and “done” or “received”; 
James’s use of this language is more reminiscent of the Jewish and 
Christian sources. Such arguments, however, fail to reckon with the 
possibility that the sort of fusion of Stoic and Jewish concepts sug- 
gested by Meyer and Boismard might be operative even if James 1s 
a Christian composition. The categories “Christian” and “Stoic,” or 
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“Judaeo-Christian” and “Greek,” rather, are treated more as signifiers 
of static and mutually exclusive realities than as heuristic tools. In 
its starkest formulations, the problem has been stated as one of 
“Jewish” or “biblical” versus “hellenistic” influence on James’s logos. 
At most, one finds the suggestion that a term of Stoic origin has 
been drained of its original meaning and filled with an essentially 
Christian one. Little allowance is made for the complex interweav- 
ing of traditions of diverse provenance that in fact characterizes so 
much of the early Christian literature. 

Use of essentialist models for the classification of historical phe- 
nomena is inherently problematic, as Jonathan Z. Smith has well 
shown.' Early Christianity is not an exception. In fact, the assump- 
tion of such a model by interpreters of James has done more to 
obscure than to clarify its correlation of “implanted logos” with a law 
that is perfect and of freedom. The appearance of analogous ter- 
minology in Cicero’s De Legibus and the Apostolic Constitutions, cited 
respectively by Meyer and Boismard, have been summarily—indeed, 
usually tacitly—dismissed as irrelevant for understanding James’s logos 
when the letter is read as a Christian composition. Examination of 
these and other works, however, reveals that the term “implanted” 
(Eu@vtoc, insita) is regularly used in the ancient literature to describe 
either human reason or a natural law it comprises. This terminol- 
ogy has its roots in the Stoic theory that human reason, which in 
its perfect form as “right reason” represents natural law, develops 
out of “implanted preconceptions” (Éuqvtot mpoAnwets): the innate 
human tendency to conceptualize moral distinctions like “good” and 
“bad,” often described as “seeds” of knowledge or virtue. It was pre- 
cisely in light of this theory that Dionysius bar Salibi described 
James’s čugvtos Aóyog as “natural law,” and that both he and the 
exegete whose interpretation of Jas 1:21 is preserved by Oecumenius 
and Theophylactus identified it as something inborn in all humanity, 
associated particularly with the ability to distinguish moral contraries. 

If the discussion of logos in James differs in some respects from 
the Stoics’ discussions of human reason, it is not because James alone 
among these ancient works has formulated the equation of “the 
implanted logos” with the perfect law entirely apart from Stoic influence. 
On the contrary, such divergences are found wherever the Stoic 
understanding of law is incorporated into worldviews alien to Stoicism. 


| J. Z. Smith, “Fences and Neighbors: Some Contours of Early Judaism,” 1-18. 
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In James, the creator of the world is the god of the Jewish scrip- 
tures, and the /ogos he has implanted in humanity finds written expres- 
sion in the Torah, the “perfect law" he gave to the descendants of 
Abraham. Human desire, on the other hand, is associated, as by 
Methodius, with the mythological Tempter of Jewish and Christian 
tradition, ó àiXBoAoc. The opposition between logos and desire and 
the problem of temptation, moreover, are seen against a looming 
eschatological horizon, when this god will execute a judgment in 
accord with his law: “the rich” will be punished for their arrogant 
and oppressive hedonism, while the humble poor who resist desire 
and love God will inherit the kingdom he has promised. 

If the central feature of James’s soteriology is not a “gospel” by 
which one can be reborn, but a logos implanted by God in all human- 
ity at creation that finds written expression in the Torah, it is hardly 
necessary to conclude that the letter was not originally a Christian 
composition. Given the regular correlation of interest in Israel’s twelve 
tribes with messianism, particularly in the literature of the early 
Roman period, the references to the figure of Jesus Christ are quite 
consistent with the letter’s address “to the twelve tribes who are in 
the diaspora,” as well as with its eschatological outlook more broadly.’ 
The incorporation of the Stoic understanding of law into this world- 
view is itself, in fact, quite well understood in light of the ongoing 
early Christian debates regarding the significance of the Torah. 
Indeed, there 1s strong evidence to suggest that James's treatment of 
the “perfect law of freedom" was drafted particularly with an eye 
to Paul's formulation of the problem of the law. 

It has been widely agreed throughout the history of critical schol- 
arship that James, particularly in its discussion of faith and works in 
2:14—26, interacts on some level with Paul, or at least with pauline 
slogans. This view, however, has not gone unchallenged. Luke ‘Timothy 
Johnson, for example, has recently argued that, “[d]espite the remark- 
able points of resemblance” between the discussions of faith and 
works in Paul and James, “they appear not to be talking with each 
other by way of instruction or correction"? Johnson's conclusion that 


? See on this Jackson-McCabe, “A Letter to the Twelve Tribes,” 508-15. It is 
thus most likely that the parousia that will signal the time of the eschatological judg- 
ment and reversal is that of “the Lord Jesus,” as in most early Christian works; 
see further Johnson, The Letter of james, 313-14. 

> Letter of james, 64. For what follows, cf. my review of Johnson's commentary 
in JR 78 (1998) 102-104. 
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*[t|here is absolutely no reason to read this section [sc. 2:14—26] as 


particularly responsive to Paul"* is the function of two key proposi- 


tions: first, that James, unlike Paul, “never connects erga to the law”;? 


and second, that the “unusual concentration" of similar elements in 
these authors’ respective treatments of faith and works is best explained 
by “the simple fact that both James and Paul were first generation 
members of a messianic movement that defined itself in terms of 
‘faith in Jesus’.”® Even if one were to grant Johnson's view regard- 
ing the early date of James, there are weighty objections to both of 
these assertions. 

Whereas the “works” which were foremost in Paul's mind in his 
discussions of faith and works were £pyo vópov, Johnson emphati- 
cally insists, as others have often claimed before him, that the author 
of James “never connects erga to the law." It is to be noted in the 
first place that, even if this were true, it scarcely follows that the 
author of James is not interacting on some level with Paul or pauline 
ideas. Indeed, among the most common views of 2:14—206 is that the 
author either misunderstood Paul himself, or combated an “improper” 
development of pauline thought.’ Whatever the case, the claim that 
erga have no connection to law in the context of James entirely over- 
looks 1:25, where it 1s said quite explicitly that it 1s one who gives 
continual attention to the “perfect law of freedom" who will become 


t Ibid., 249. 

? Ibid., 60, emphasis his. 

6 Ibid., 250. 

’ Ibid., 60 (emphasis his); note also his emphatic repetition later on the same 
page: “I underline the point: James’ usage concerning ‘works’ is both unconnected 
to ‘law’ and is entirely consistent with the dominant NT usage concerning moral 
effort as an expression of convictions”; cf. further pp. 30, 63, 242. Cf. among many 
others, Ropes, Epistle of St. James, 204f; Dibelius, fames, 178-80; A. Lindemann, 
Paulus im ältesten Christentum: Das Bild des Apostels und die Rezeption der paulinischen Theologie 
in der frühchristlichen Literatur bis Marcion (BHT 58; Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1979) 
241, 247, 248f; Hartin, fames and the Q Sayings, 238-39; G. Luedemann, Opposition 
to Paul in fewish Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989) 144-46. Klein, however, 
represents a welcome exception: “. .. zwar wird in 2,14—26 das Gesetz nicht erwähnt, 
aber aus dem übrigen Brief geht deutlich genug hervor, daß auch hier die Werke 
Epya vouov sind” (Ein vollkommenes Werk, 200). 

° See the works listed in the immediately preceding note, and esp. Luedemann, 
Opposition to Paul, 145 and 287 n. 21. Lindemann reports that the view that the 
author opposes “eine 'entartete' paulinische Tradition” is “die in der Forschung 
überwiegend vertretene Annahme" (Paulus im ältesten Christentum, 243 and n. 71). 
Lindemann himself, however, is rightly critical of this view, arguing not only that 
the author of James engages directly with Paul, but that *[d]er Vf des Jak hat 
Paulus durchaus verstanden" (ibid., 250); cf. with this last remark, however, his com- 
ment regarding the absence of the phrase épya vóuov in James on pp. 248f. 
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a nmomtys £pyov. Johnson himself describes the connection between 
Jas 2:14—26 and James 1 as “obvious,” at least “for the reader uncom- 
mitted to theories of literary fragmentation."? Regarding 1:22-25 in 
particular, he writes that “James had [there] insisted on being ‘not 
only a hearer of the word' but also a doer; now, the contrast is 
between ‘faith alone’ and the doing of faith (2:18-26)."!? Strictly 
speaking, of course, the author never writes of a noting niotews, 
but only, significantly, of the mowtnyg épyov (1:25), Aóyov (1:22-23), 
or vópov (4:11; cf. 2:12). In any case, the essential question for the 
author of James 1s whether one whose faith is tested will respond 
by giving in to desire, and thus sin, or will resist desire and “do” 
logos, thus effecting a (perfect) ergon. In short, while the author never 
uses the phrase £pyo. vópov, all erga are nonetheless épya Aóyov, which 
is to say, deeds that result from “doing” the gugvtoc Aóyog that is 
able to save souls. According to James, this /ogos finds written. expres- 
sion in the Torah; and thus is it said that continual attention to this 
“perfect law of freedom” will render one a notis épyov (1:25). 

It is particularly significant in this connection that James's dis- 
cussion of faith and works (2:14—26) follows immediately upon its 
argument against partiality (2:1-13). Once again, Johnson himself 
emphasizes the close connection between these two sections, both 
with respect to their common concern for the type of behavior (par- 
ticularly vis-a-vis the economically disadvantaged) that ought to 
accompany “faith” and their argumentative structure. As Johnson 
sees it, in fact, the author of James “develops a single argument” in 
these two sections of James 2: 


From beginning to end, it concerns faith and its deeds... In this sense, 
the final part of the discussion in 2:14—26 only provides the broadest 
formal framework for the specifics argued in 2:1-13." 


? Letter of James, 246. | 

10 Tbid.; cf. further his comment on 1:22, xoi un povov &xpooxoi [Aóyov]: “the 
use of the adverb monon (‘alone’) alerts us to the exact parallel construction con- 
cerning ‘faith and deeds’ in 2:24" (ibid., 206). 

1 See esp. Letter of fames, 219, 246; cf. also the recent study of D. F. Watson, 
"James 2,” esp. p. 96: “James 2 is constituted by two related examples of this [Greco- 
Roman] elaboration pattern of argumentation: 2.1-13 on the specific topic of par- 
tiality and 2.14—16 on the broader, related issue of faith and works." Significant 
too in this connection, if less often noted, are the concerns for over-emphasis on Lev 
19:18 in Jas 2:1-13 and on Deut 6:4ff in Jas 2:14—26— precisely, that is, the two pas- 
sages regarded as the most important commands of the law in the synoptic gospels. 

'2 Letter of fames, 219; thus his heading for James 2 as a whole as “The Deeds 
of Faith." 
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That is to say, the author of James follows his more specific argu- 
ment against “having the faith" of Jesus Christ? while performing 
acts of partiality (cf. 2:1) with a discussion of the broader problem 
of “having faith" while lacking erga (cf. 2:14). If, as Johnson rightly 
recognizes, 2:14—26 and 2:1-13 thus represent discussions of the 
same basic problem of faith and erga on two different levels,'* it is 
quite striking that the climactic argument against showing partiality 
is the fact that such acts represent transgressions of the “law of free- 
dom” by which humans will ultimately be judged (2:8-13). In light 
of both this connection and the fact that James says quite explicitly 
that it is one who looks continually into the “perfect law of free- 
dom" who will become a nointigs £pyov, the claim of Johnson and 
others that the erga of James have nothing to do with the law 1s 
wholly untenable. 

Given Johnson’s sensitivity to the problems which scholarship’s 
overriding concern for the James-Paul issue has caused for the inter- 
pretation of James, it is somewhat ironic that his understanding of 
the relationship of law and erga in this work is scarcely understand- 
able apart from his own interest in eliminating the tension that the 
presence of both James and the letters of Paul within the canon 
poses for Christian interpreters.'® A similar concern seems to under- 
lie his claim that the “unusual concentration” of similar language in 
the discussions of faith and works in James and the letters of Paul 


'5 Precisely what the description of níotig in 2:1 specifically as ) niotic tod kuptov 
tiuàv "Incoo Xprotod tis 50ENng¢ is intended to signify is not immediately clear. The 
issue rests largely with the problem of the author's understanding of the significance 
of Jesus Christ. What is clear is that the zíotig which is of foremost concern else- 
where in the letter is faith that God will himself be faithful to those who “do” his 
logos or law. It thus seems most likely that ù xiotig tod Kvptov fjv 'InooU Xpiotod 
tfjg 608ng—1f we are in fact dealing with an objective rather than a subjective gen- 
itive (though see W. Wachob, “The rich in faith," 146-48)—concerns above all 
faith that an eschatological reversal will right the wrongs which characterize the 
corrupt “world” at the glorious parousia of Jesus as lord messiah, an event under- 
stood as a fulfillment of ancient promises made by God “to those who love him” 
(cf. 2:5; 1:12). 

'* Showing partiality is not discussed in terms of an ergon. This, however, is not 
surprising given the author's negative focus in 2:1-13: here he argues against a “sin” 
(cf. 2:9: ei 68 npoownoAnpnteite, Guaptiav epy&Ceo8e), not for an ergon. On the use 
of Gpaptia and £pyov as oppositional categories in James, see pp. 216-21. 

5 See esp. Letter of fames, 58-64, 111—16, 156, 245-52. 

'© This was already the case with Erasmus, as Johnson himself seems to recog- 
nize: “And on the issue of faith and works, Erasmus harmonizes: ‘truly Paul [.. .] 
speaks of the observance of the law of Moses, here (James) is concerned with the 
offices of piety and charity’” (Letter of james, 141 [with emphasis added)]). 
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is best explained not by “a hypothetical power struggle between early 
Christian leaders" or by “a subtle [!] literary polemic,” but by the 
authors’ similar background as “first generation members" of a move- 
ment that “defined itself in terms of the ‘faith of Jesus’.”'’ For while 
it is no doubt the case that the “necessary unity between attitude 
and action” emphasized in James is typical of ancient (and modern) 
moral exhortation generally,'® it is equally true that the treatment of 
this theme specifically in terms of niotig and épyo—et alone the 
question of whether one can be considered righteous (Otwo1006001) 
by niot xyopig Epywv—is not.? Though Johnson characterizes the 
general context of James’s discussion of faith and works as being 
“not dissimilar to the language concerning faith and deeds (erga)” in 
several passages from 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch," these works share with 
James little more than the basic notion that one’s actions are im- 
portant vis-à-vis one's eschatological fate. Indeed, despite Johnson's 
characterization of the passages from these works as “concerning faith 
and deeds (ema), only two of them actually pair “faith” (fides) and 
"deeds" (opera) (4 Ezra 9:7; 13:23) at all; only one of these even 
arguably envisions some significant separation of the two (4 Ezra 9:7); 
and in no case is the problem of the merit of “faith apart from 
deeds" addressed. In contrast, the author of James clearly assumes 


U Letter of fames, 250. Note that where James's literary relationships to other 
works are concerned, Johnson is quite critical of attempts to explain similarities in 
terms of just such a “vague ‘common property of early Christianity’” (zbid., 67). 
Note particularly in this connection his pointed critique of Dibelius's assessment of 
the relationship of James to the Shepherd of Hermas: “|Dibelius’s] refusal to acknowl- 
edge dependence in this case appears to rest as much on his presuppositions as on 
the evidence" (Letter of James, 76f). 

'8 Cf. ibid., 247. 

' Cf. esp. Jas 2:18, 20, 26 with Rom 3:28; 4:4-6. Note in this respect / Clem 
30:3, “let us put on concord in meekness of spirit and continence, keeping our- 
selves far from all gossip and evil speaking, and be justified by deeds, not by words 
(Epyoig Ówoobuevot, UN Aóyoug), with which cf. / Clem 32:4: “we who by his will 
have been called in Christ Jesus, are not made righteous (Owootue8o) by our- 
selves, or by our wisdom or understanding or piety or the deeds (Épyov) which we 
have wrought in holiness of heart, but through faith (&ÀAà 51a tfjg níotemo), by 
which God has justified (¿ðıkaiwoev) all men from the beginning of the world.” 
The former statement recalls the more general discussions of "the necessary unity 
between attitude and action" which Johnson characterizes as "the fundamental 
assumption of all ancient moral discourse," albeit with the infusion of the Christian 
sense of Otwotov00oi. The latter statement, however, which assumes a significant 
distinction between becoming righteous before God ià épywv, etc. and ià Tfjg 
riot£OG, clearly recalls the doctrine of justification as formulated by Paul. 

2 Johnson, Letter of fames, 238, citing 2 Bar. 14:12; 24:1; 51:7 and 4 Ezra 7:77; 
8:32-36; 9:7; 13:23. 
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the existence of the position that faith apart from works is sufficient 
for righteousness and eschatological salvation.?' At least as far as can 
be judged from the extant evidence, this position, which he repeat- 
edly characterizes with the tag nziotig yopic Épyov and attacks, is 
peculiarly pauline.” 

Particularly characteristic of Paul too, moreover, is another notion 
that the author presupposes and combats in the immediately previ- 
ous and closely related discussion of partiality. James’s argument that 
showing partiality renders one a transgressor of the law regardless 
of whether one “keeps the whole law” by “loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself,” as we have seen, presupposes the use of Lev 19:18 as sum- 
mary of the “whole law.” The formulation of summaries of biblical 
law, even vis-a-vis love of God, of one’s fellow human beings, or 
some combination of the two, was practiced both by Christians and 
non-Christian Jews, and in a variety of ways. But it is Paul in par- 
ticular who emerges from the extant ancient Jewish and Christian 
literature as an advocate of the position that the author of James 
seeks to defuse. While Matthew pairs Deut 6:5 and Lev 19:18 as a 
summary of “the whole law" (Matt 22:34—39; cf. Mark 12:28-34; 
Luke 10:25-28), Paul stands apart from the synoptics in his empha- 
sis on Lev 19:18 alone (Gal 5:14; Rom 13:8-10).? Moreover, the 
reductionistic tendency which most concerns the author of James, 
while clearly evident neither in Matthew nor in Hillel's summary, is 
among the chief services rendered by the summary use of the love 
command in Paul's letters. To be sure, the author of James is aware— 
and wary—-of the special emphasis placed on both Deut 6:4ff and Lev 
19:18 in some Christian circles.?* However, the argument of Jas 


2! [t is likely in connection with his attempt to discredit this position that James’s 
consistently positive use of the term erga as good deeds as opposed to “sin” (rather than 
its usual more neutral sense of “deeds,” good or bad) 1s to be understood. Assuming 
the existence of a position which holds that erga are unnecessary for eschatological 
salvation, James reacts by characterizing erga as the very mark of God's wisdom 
(3:13) and of a “living,” i.e., soteriologically efficacious, faith (2:14—26; cf. 1:2-4, 12). 

? [t seems most likely to me, in fact, that Paul formulated this distinction between 
righteousness by faith and righteousness by works himself, to meet a specific problem 
that arose in connection with his own activity: disputes regarding the extent to which 
non-Jewish members of the movement were obliged to observe the Torah. An addi- 
tional indication that the author of James engages particularly with pauline teach- 
ing in 2:14—26 is the importance of Gen 15:6 to his argument; see on this below. 

5 Note that Hillel’s use of the golden rule as summary does not obviously refer 
to Lev 19:18. 

^ See above, note 11, and further pp. 174f. 
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2:8-11 presupposes and combats specifically just such a sentiment 
as is found in Rom 13:8-10; namely, that since the various commands 
of the law are “summed up" (&vaxegaAoi60) as “love your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” “love is therefore the fulfilling (xAnpopa) of law," 
so that “one who loves another has fulfilled (nexAnpwxev) the law."? 

James's lavish description of the Torah as the “perfect law of free- 
dom," too, can be understood as a response to Paul's statements 
regarding the soteriological impotence of the law. This is especially 
true of his repeated description of the Torah as a “law of freedom." 
As “freedom” is not mentioned elsewhere in the letter, it would seem 
that James's main interest in the concept is simply to make of it an 
attribute of the Torah. It 1s quite interesting, then, that Paul sharply 
contrasts the "freedom" of those who obtained the spirit through 
faith in Jesus Christ with the “slavery” that characterizes life under 
the Torah.” This contrast is expressed with particular force in 
Galatians, and especially in the allegory of Sarah and Hagar, where 
the law is in fact itself ultimately characterized as a “yoke of slav- 
ery” (4:21—5:1). Thus, too, are the “false brothers” in Jerusalem who 
apparently felt that ‘Titus should be circumcised characterized as hav- 
ing “slipped in to spy on the freedom (tijv ¿ñevÂðepiav) we have in 
Christ Jesus, so that they might enslave (katadovAmoovot1v) us" (2:4). 
Seen alongside his refutation of the notions of righteousness by faith 
apart from works and of fulfilling the law simply by observing the 
love command, James's obvious concern to associate the Torah with 
freedom?—the only explicit interest in freedom in the work—can 
be well understood as part of a broader attempt to counter pauline 
positions regarding the significance of the law.? Far from being a 


^ Cf. Ludwig, Wort als Gesetz, 184-87; also Popkes, Adressaten, 116-18, who, how- 
ever, reads Jas 2:8-11 in light of a supposed polemic against later pauline “liber- 
tinists" (see below, note 29). 

2 To be sure, Paul can (at least in Romans) describe the law itself as “spirit- 
ual"—the highest compliment he could give it. It is, nonetheless, unable to effect 
that which Jesus Christ accomplished through his death and resurrection, namely, 
it could not liberate the sarkic human being from its slavery to sin; indeed, it only 
served to “increase the trespass.” See esp. Rom 7:14-8:17, and cf. 5:20-21 and 
7:13. This entire line of thinking 1s alien to James. 

?/ See further Gal 4:1-11, noting especially Paul's characterization of the Galatians 
themselves as wanting to become “enslaved” (SovAevetv) in 4:9. 

*8 Note in this connection the emphatic effect created by the use of the definite arti- 
cle tóv before tfjg &AevOeptag in 1:25; noted also by Klein, Ein vollkommenes Werk, 138. 

? Cf. Betz, Galatians, 91 n. 308; Wachob, “Rich in Faith,” 284. Differently Popkes, 
Adressaten, 68—70, who suggests that “law of freedom" was a slogan developed by 
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“yoke of slavery," the Torah, as a written expression of 0 čuovtog 
Aóyoc, is the source of *freedom."*? 

In sum, in connection with his treatment of law, the author of 
James presupposes, and seeks to refute, the existence of at least two 
characteristically (indeed, perhaps peculiarly) pauline notions: that 
one can be considered righteous by faith apart from works, and that 
one can fulfill “the whole law” simply by loving one’s neighbor as 
oneself. Moreover, James’s obvious desire to associate the law with 
“freedom” is quite well understood in light of Paul’s contrary equa- 
tion of it with “slavery.” The best explanation for these points of 
contact is the most straightforward: the author of James writes with 
an eye to undermining Paul’s position on the significance of the 
Torah. Notably, however, James is silent on the issues that seem to 
have been the impetus for these pauline formulations in the first 
place: the importance of circumcision, diet, etc., particularly for the 
non-Jewish members of the movement. If, as pointed out earlier, it 
cannot simply be concluded from this silence that James felt that 
such aspects of the Torah were no longer binding at all, it seems 
safe to suppose that such matters were not, at least, among his pri- 
mary concerns. Indeed, whatever his stance on these issues, it is quite 
clear from the letter as a whole, and from 2:1-13 (esp. 2:2-3) and 
2:14—26 (esp. 2:15-16) in particular, that his main concerns were 
economic, and above all the treatment of the socially disadvantaged: 
the “poor” (2:1-7), the naked and hungry (2:15-16), the widow and 
the orphan (1:27), the hired laborer (5:4). His dislike of the pauline 


post-pauline libertinists, and is used ironically in James. Klein, who points out that 
there is no other evidence for such a group, finds it more likely that James's use 
of pauline concepts is not ironic; rather, his association of law and freedom results 
from the identification of the law with the logos by which they have become Christians 
and which they possess within themselves: “Dies gibt ihnen die Móglichkeit und 
die Freiheit, das zu tun, was dieses Wort gebietet"; see Ein vollkommenes Werk, 143-44. 
Note, though, that Klein considers this logos to be the functional equivalent of Paul's 
"spirit" (Ein vollkommenes Werk, 158-59); indeed, the notion of humanity's funda- 
mental inabihty to live in accord with the law apart from the reception of some 
additional divine substance, which Klein apparently assumes to be operative in 
James, sounds strikingly pauline. 

9 Note that Irenaeus's interest in a “law of freedom,” while undoubtedly related 
to his familiarity with a Greek notion of natural law, is also related to his partici- 
pation in the ongoing early Christian debates regarding the significance of the 
Torah. Interestingly, he too is engaged particularly with the pauline view—albeit, 
at least in part, via Marcion. 

3! See also 1:9-11 (“rich” and “humble”); 4:13-17 (travelling merchants); 5:1-6 
(condemnation of “the rich”); and further 4:1-10, which concerns acquisitiveness. 
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notion of níotig xopig épyov and his wariness regarding the place- 
ment of special emphasis upon Lev 19:18 and Deut 6:4ff, that is, 
seems to be motivated less by his special interest in the particular 
issues which inspired Paul's formulation of the problem of the law 
than by a concern that such principles might lead to neglect, more 
generally, of God's law—and particularly of those aspects of it which 
concern the economically disadvantaged." In this respect, perhaps, 
James is not altogether different from those who leveled a more gen- 
eralizing critique of Paul by caricaturing his teaching as “let us do 
evil so that good may come.” 

Whether James became familiar with these aspects of Paul’s view 
through oral channels alone, by direct access to some collection of 
Paul's letters (including at least Romans and Galatians), or through 
the writings of later advocates of the pauline position, however, is 
not altogether clear. While the several points of contact might sug- 
gest his familiarity with some written work or works, it is not difficult 
to imagine the individual points he counters as having been trans- 
mitted as pithy slogans: righteousness is attained by míiotig ywpic 
éÉpyov; love of neighbor is the fulfillment of the law; the law is a 
"yoke of slavery." A somewhat stronger indication of literary depend- 
ence, perhaps, is use of the Abraham example in the argument of 
2:14—26.°* The author is rather clearly concerned to interpret Gen 
15:6, éniotevoev be 'ABpadu TO Oeo, xoi é£AoytoUn adtw cic 6wotocovnv, 


Note esp., too, that while "the rich" are the arch-enemies of the letter, "the poor" 
are said to have been chosen to inherit the kingdom (2:5). Significant too is his 
definition of “pure religion" in terms not only of avoiding the impurity of “the 
world" (with which cf. esp. 4:1-10), but care of widows and orphans (1:27). 

? As is clear esp. from 2:1-13, proper treatment of the poor is assumed by the 
author of James to be a duty required by the law. Note also in this respect his 
charge that the rich withhold the wages owed to the laborers who work their fields, 
with which cf. Lev 19:13, and further the Jewish literature referred to in Dibelius, 
James, 238. In this respect, James is somewhat reminiscent of the story of Lazarus 
and the rich man in Luke 16:19-31, which clearly presupposes an interpretation 
of the law (and prophets) in which concern for the poor is both obvious and of 
critical importance. 

5 Rom 3:8. The lack of evidence for the broader concerns which motivated this 
caricature, however, or for the nature and aim of the particular pauline position 
they mocked (though cf. Rom 5:18—6:2), prohibit drawing any firm conclusions in 
this respect. Cf. however Luedemann's discussion of this passage in Opposition to 
Paul, 109-11, noting that he also compares the caricaturization of pauline teach- 
ing in this passage with that found in Jas 2:14-26 (ibid., 146). 

* Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum, 245-47; Luedemann, Opposition to Paul, 
143-46; Tsuji, Glaube, 189-94; contrast Penner, Epistle of James and Eschatology, 63-70. 
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in such a way that Abraham’s “righteousness” cannot be said to pro- 
ceed directly from his faith. To this end, he claims that this “scrip- 
ture" was actually “fulfilled” when Abraham attempted to sacrifice 
Isaac;? and thus, too, was Abraham considered a “friend of God." 
The interpretation of Gen 15:6 which he seeks to disallow, of course, 
is precisely that offered by Paul (Rom 4:2-3; cf. Gal 3:6-9). In fact, 
the question which introduces the example of Abraham in James, 
'ABpaàu ó nathp huâôv oùk E Épyov &Owow0n... (2:21), is quite 
reminiscent of—and directly opposed to the thrust of—Rom 4:2, 
found just prior to Paul's own citation of Gen 15:6: ei yap 'Agpoàyu 
&& Épyov éOwoiÜn, ger Kadynua, GAA’ od mpoc Osóv. Still, it seems 
at least possible that Paul's apparently peculiar use of Gen 15:6 to 
prove that Abraham did not become righteous && épyov might also 
have become known to the author of James apart from a direct 
dependence upon Romans.? 


5 Jas 2:23: xoi éxAnpoOn f ypo«n à Aéyovoa, xtÀ.; note in this respect LXX 
Gen 22:15-18, where it is said that God will “indeed” (uiv) fulfill the promises first 
made to Abraham in Genesis 15 as a result of his willingness to sacrifice his son. 
Included among those who similarly interpret Jas 2:23 on the model of a prophetic 
fulfillment are Ropes, Epistle of St. James, 221; Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum, 
246; Johnson, Letter of James, 243. 

36 It seems most likely that the xoi which introduces the clause xoi qtAoc £00 
éxAnn coordinates with that which begins 2:23; thus: “and the scripture was 
fulfilled . . .; and he was called a friend of God." Dibelius's argument that the state- 
ment regarding Abraham's friendship with God is “isolated and meaningless" if not 
read as a part of the "scripture" being cited is by no means persuasive ( fames, 164). 
As is clear from 4:4, being a "friend of God" is quite important to the author of 
James: it is, in fact, a function of resisting desire and thus, conversely, manifesting 
the endurance of temptation in erga—in this case, Abraham’s ergon of executing 
God’s command to sacrifice his son. Note here that Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac 
was often understood as one of a series of “trials” successfully completed by the 
patriarch, as in Jubilees, which in fact similarly connects Abraham’s “faithfulness” 
in the last of his ten trials with his status as “friend of God”: “he was found faith- 
ful and he was recorded as a friend of the LORD in the heavenly tablets” (Jub. . 
19:9; cf. 19:6-8; 17:15-18). If, then, one insists with Dibelius that James's clause 
*and he was called a friend of God" is to be read as part of the "scripture" cited 
in 2:23, a reference to Jubilees might be considered as plausible a possibility as one 
to Genesis. Dibelius's conclusion that Jas 2:23 “is not actually a quotation, but 
rather... the sort of ‘automatic’ statement which is often made in devotional lan- 
guage” in any case seems to me to be contrary to the plain sense of the intro- 
ductory formula f| ypagn n Aéyovoa. 

? One cannot place too much weight on the (admittedly interesting) fact that 
the citation of Gen 15:6 in Jas 2:23 agrees verbatim with that of Rom 4:3, with 
both diverging from LXX Gen 15:6 with respect to their use of “ABpacp (not 
"ABpop) and the inclusion of the particle é. With respect to the former, cf. 1 Macc 
2:52; with respect to the latter, cf. Philo, Mut. Nom. 177. 
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James's interaction with pauline ideas provides a secure basis for 
locating it within early Christianity. More specifically, the Letter of 
James was produced in some circle of Christians for whom the Torah 
remained the central expression of love of God, and thus a critical 
criterion for inheriting the promised kingdom that would be given 
to the “twelve tribes” at the parousia of the messiah, Jesus. Its pre- 
cise date and provenance, however, remain elusive. Clearly it was 
not written prior to Paul's activity; and if it does assume some col- 
lection of Paul's letters, this would likely place it well after Paul's 
death,’ and thus after the death of James the brother of Jesus ca. 

62 cE. In fact, while the letter's emphasis on the Torah seems con- 
-sistent with our evidence for Jesus's brother, its enlisting, to this end, 
of the Stoic view of law seems more consistent with later develop- 
ments in the Christian debates about the Torah.? All things con- 
sidered, it seems most plausible to view James as a pseudonymous 
work, written in the late first or early second century, perhaps in 
Syria or Palestine.? In any case, the Letter of James provides impor- 
tant, if all too rare evidence for a form of the Christian movement 
where soteriology centered not on rebirth through “the Gospel," but 
on observance of the Torah. 


38 The early history of collections of pauline letters, however, is quite obscure; 
see Gamble, The New Testament Canon, 35-41. 

? Our knowledge of the “historical James,” however, is rather limited; for a con- 
cise treatment, see R. B. Ward, “James of Jerusalem in the First Two Centuries,” 
ANRW 2.26.1 (1992) 779—812. 

*9 The address of the letter to the “twelve tribes" is best understood in the con- 
text of the marked increase of interest in the tribes of Israel that began around the 
fall of the Hasmonean kingdom and apparently waned with the failure of the Bar 
Kochba revolt; see Jackson-McCabe, *A Letter to the Twelve Tribes," 510-15. The 
earliest attestation of James in the Pseudo-Clementine De Virginitate and Origen's 
works is consistent with an eastern provenance. 
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